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China:  the  world  watches 


o 


Deng’s  death 
marks  end 
of  an  era 


Andrew  Uggim 
In  Hong  Kong 


CHINA’S  era  of 
revolution 
ended  last 
night  with 
the  death  of 
Deng  Xiao- 
ping,  the 
Long  March  veteran  who 
dominated  the  world's  most 
populous  nation  for  nearly  20 
years,  transforming  an  im- 
poverished citadel  of  Commu- 
nist fervour  into  an  economic 
and  military  giant  driven  by 
his  maxim  “to  get  rich  Is 
glorious”. 

The  death  in  Beijing  of  fire 
92-year-old  architect  of  Chi- 
na's reforms  heralds  a period 
of  political  uncertainty  in  a 
one-party  system  that  has 
known  only  two  emperor-like 
leaders  since  the  1949  revolu- 
tion of  Mao  Zedong,  whose 
death  in  1976  triggered  a 
tumultuous  power  struggle. 

Two  armed  guards  with 
AK-47  assault  rides  stood  out- ; 
side  Deng's  grey-walled  fam- 
ily home  behind  the  Forbid- 1 
den  City  in  central  Beijing 
early  today,  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  unusual  troop  move- 
ments. Police  were  reinforced 
around  the  Zhonghanhal,  Chi- 
na’s Kremlin,  near  Tianan- 
men Square. 

With  Deng  sick  and  unseen 
in  public  for  three  years,  his 
power  and  titles  have  passed 
to  his  chosen  successor,  file 
president  and  Communist 
Party  chief  Jiang  Zemin.  This 
arrangement  was  confirmed 
early  this  morning  when  Mr 
Jiang,  a Soviet-trained  engi- 
neer and  former  party  boss  in 
Shanghai,  was  named  head  of 
a 459-member  funeral 
committee. 

- Central  Chinese  Television 
broadcast  funeral  music 
throughout  the  night  A news 
reader  in  a black  pinstripe 
suit  and  black  tie  read  a state- 
ment expressing  “profound 
grief'  at  the  end  of  a life  that 
had  encompassed  many  of  the 
century’s  most  dramatic 
events. 

Deng  was  born  in  1904, 
seven  years  before  the  col- 
lapse of  the  last  Imperial  dy- 
nasty, the  Qtag. 

Hags  were  ordered  flown  at 
half  mast  but  no  details  were 


given  of  the  timing  or  size  of 
his  Amend  except  that  no  for 
elgners  would  be  invited. 

“In  accordance  with  Chi- 
na’s practice,  foreign  govern- 
ments. political  parties  and 
friendly  personages  will  not 
be  invited  to  send  delegations 
or  representatives  to  attend 
the  mourning  activities,**  the 
fimeral  committee  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  offr 
dal  Xinhua  news  agency . 

Unlike  Mao,  whose  body  is 
encased  in  a crystal  sarcoph- 
agus in  Tiananmen,  Deng  is 
expected  to  be  cremated.  His 
funeral  will  confront  his  suc- 
cessors with  their  first  impor- 
tant test  In  the  past,  such 
events  have  provided  an  ex- 
cuse for  expressions  of  dis- 
content The  1989  Tiananmen 
protests  began  with  a ftmeral, 
as  did  an  earlier  explosion  of 
unrest  after  tire  death  of  Zhou 
En-lai  in  1976. 

Deng,  a fllialiMniifllror  wntfl 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  suf- 
fered advanced  Parktasojj’-s 
disease  with  complications - of 
lung  infections.  Be  died  - of 
respiratory  feflutfe  a&er  fefi- 
ing  to  respond  to  emergency 
treatment,  - said,  tha  Xinhua 
news  agency.  It  announced 
i the  news  five  hours  after  his 
death  in  the  form  of  a Tetter 
to  the  Communist  Party,  file 
People's  Liberation  Army  and 
the  people  of  various  ethnic- 
groups  throughout  China”. 

Deng  held  only  one  posiaon 
at  the  time  of  his  death  <—  the. 
honourary  nhatr-remhghfp  of 
the  Chinese  Bridge  Associa- 
tion. But  none  of  the  men  tea 
so-called  “third  generation” 
of  leaders  possesses  the  cha- 
risma or  military  prestige  so 
essential  to  survival  at  the  top 
of  a political  system  which, 
under  the  gloss  of  Commu- 
nism, resembles  an  imperial 
court 

The  succession  has  been  in 
place  for  years,  with  Deng's 
titles  and  formal  authority 
passing  to  Mr  Jiang,  plucked 
out  erf  relative  obscurity  In 
Shanghai  to  head  the  party 
leadership  after  the  military 
assault  on  Tiananmen  Square 
in  1989. 

Deng's  death  has  long  been 
expected.  But  it  could  sttQ  up- 
set the  political  balance. 

Path  of  Dang,  pogos  12  and 
Ig  Obituary,  pago  18 
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Deng  Xiaoping,  China's  architect  of  reforms,  enjoying  one  of  his  favourite  Panda  cigarettes  photograph:  gene  del  Bunco 


Cabinet  at  war  on  euto  after  RHkind’s  hostile  ‘slip’ 


Mtefuwl  Write  . - * . 
PoHdcai  Editor  ; . ,r; 

Labour  last  ni^it  h«% 
ened  its  stance  aSatest 
early  British  acceptance 
of  a single  European  currency' 
after- the  cabinet* s own  frag- 
ile unity  had  been  fractured 
byfoe  Foreign  Secretary^  ad-, 
mission  that  it  was  “on  bal- 
ance hostile”  to  the  drive  for  . 

monetary  union. 

After  Malcolm  RIGdnd  de- 
ployed the  phrase  on  Radio 
4’s  ■ Today,  :«grogramme.  the 
Cabinet^  leading  rpajyEuro- 
pean,  THiiffteL  - tfan' 

Chancd^jr,  ^ijjftwt  ths?t  it 
bad  boon  *‘aj4Up.-  of  the 
to  ngu  e’  '."Mr  Rffittadprcropay' 
delighted  imary  ^ttdrpsceMtis 
Tory  MPs'.hy 
wasn't ^ 

corned.  1 stafinggovem- 
ment  policy,"”  hafflild.-  r 

MPs  were,  predict^y -dU 
.vidted 'between  tttc&dfctfafr 


L 


“On  balance  we  are  hostile  to  a single 
currency.”  Maktebn  Rlfldnd,8.10ain 

“The  Government  doesn’t  have  a hostile 
attitude  to  the  single  currency.  It  was  a slip  of 
the  tongue.”  Kenneth  Clarke,  1&22pm 


Malcolm  Rifidnd  tn  Bonn  after  a day  of  turmoil  on  Europe 


“People  win  have  to  show  to  us  that  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  change.”  John Ms«ort  ia3i pm 

“I  don’t  regret  [saying  hostile]  because  it 
made  sense  and  was  consistent  with 
government  policy.”  Malcolm  retwnd,  1.14pm 


rtetsjBid^ ^ cohsplrahxfs,  with 

somBl?prfvately  ftp 

ambitions  Foreign  Secretary 


iratOTB,  w|th  justify  their  demands  for 
wksufog  ffie  closer  EU  integration, 
gh  Secretary  Coincidentally,  the  shadow 


<rf  playing  Tcfl^y  lfemerahip  chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
ncJificB- wtth  fife  nariy’s  most  later  used  a speech  in  New 
ex^osfvepolicyTssue.  Eltb®*  York  to  warn  that  the  Tory 
Way,  frovwshadcrwed  his  own  drift  towards  outright  anti- 
speech'-is  Bonn  .last,  night  Europeanism  was  now  threat- 
f-^aBoTvg^wg  • /lyj^n-anR  to  both  the  economy  and 


Britain 


World  News 


the  national  interest.  The 
rightwing  trickle  bad  become 
a flood  that  had  “gone  danger- 
ously too  far  and  must  be 

resisted”,  he  said,  before  ar- 
guing that  Labour  would  be 
sensibly  pro-European  in 
office,  hut  also  pro-British.  • - 
Mr  Brown  simultaneously 


Finance 


emphasised  that  a Blair  gov- 
ernment was  also  unlikely  to 
be  willing  or  able  to  join  the 
single  currency  project  if  It 
started  on  schedule  on  Janu- 
ary 1 1999  — much  like  the 
Tories’  “highly  unlikely"  for- 
mula that  Mr  Rifkind's 
remarks  undermined. 


Downing  Street  later  dis- 
missed the  RLfkind -Clarke 
spat  as  "p  re-monetary  union 
tension”  and  accused  the 
media  of  “textual  exegesis 
that  does  not  advance  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge".  The 
Cabinet’s  wait-and-see  policy 
on  the  euro  remained,  rein- 
forced by  Its  tortuous  state- 
ment on  January  23  that  it 
was  “highly  unlikely"  that  a 
Tory  government  would  Join 
the  proposed  euro  in  1999. 

“That  policy  has  not  been 
changed  by  anything  said 
today,”  a testy  Mr  Rifkind 
later  said. 

But  Conservative  MPs  were 
not  so  easily  persuaded.  Some 
dubbed  it  an  embarrassing 
slip;  others  saw  it  as  a deliber- 
ate attempt  to  push  the  Tories 
into  the  sceptic  camp,  the  last 
hope  they  have  of  winning  the 
turn  to  page  3,  column  4 

Labour  in  New  York,  page  4i 
Hugo  Young,  page  S 
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Great  leader’s 
shaky  legacy 


John 

Gittings  on 

China’s 

political 

master 


MAO  ZEDONG  called 
him  a little  man  who 
would  go  a long  way. 
And  Deng  Xiaoping 
bounced  back  not  once  but 
twice  in  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution upheaval.  Then  after 
Mao’s  death  in  1976,  Deng 
enlisted  the  young  democ- 
racy movement  to  sweep 
away  Mao's  successors.  Ten 
years  later.  Deng  allowed 
the  tanks  to  sweep  away 
the  student  democrats. 

Now  Deng  finally  departs 
to  meet  Marx  — or  Mao  — 
leaving  a China  which  has 
bounced  back  with  him 
again.  Hong  Kong's  return, 
which  he  brokered  with 
Margaret  Thatcher,  satisfies 
a deep  nationalist  longing. 
And  the  new  wave  of  eco- 
nomic reform  he  klckstarted 
in  1992  has  broken  China's 
inward-looking  and.  self-suf- 
ficient mould  for  ever. 

The  third  generation  of 
Chinese  leaders  has  been 
anticipating  this  moment 
for  months  or  years.  They 
have  stitched  up  a new  div- 
ision of  top  posts  for  the 
Communist  Party  congress 
hi  the  autumn. 

But  in  China's  political 
culture  the  death  of  a great 
leader  still  creates  expecta- 
tions of  an  earthquake.  The 
three  big  factions  — liberal, 
moderate  and  conservative 
— will  look  nervously  at 
one  another,  and  at  the 
broad  masses  too.  Eco- 
nomic rewards  are  skewed 
between  Chinese  coast  and 
interior,  between  new  ter- 1 
ban  rich  and  migrant  rural 1 
poor.  If  not  an  earthquake, 
there  could  be  tremors. 


Born  in  the  Sichuan 
countryside.  Deng  was  a 
radical  student  in  France  in 
the  early  1920s.  Unlike 
Mao,  his  exposure  to  the 
outside  world  gave  him  a 
sense  of  China's  global  role. 
His  first  move  after  regain- 
ing power  in  1979  was  to 
visit  the  United  States  and 
firm  up  a new  relationship 
with  Washington. 

Party  reformers  believed 
at  first  that  Deng  would  es- 
tablish a democratic  repub- 
lic. But  although  commit- 
ted to  economic  modernisa- 
tion, Deng  retained  a 
Leninist  belief  in  the  par- 
ty’s supremacy,  backed  by 
the  army. 

“Don't  be  afraid  of  the  stu- 
dents," he  told  senior  lead- 
ers in  1989.  “Because  we 
still  have  several  million 
troops."  After  the  Tianan- 
men Square  massacre  be 
congratulated  them  on  their 
suppression  of  the  “counter- 
revolutionary rebellion''. 

As  Eastern  Europe 
bounded  into  a post-com- 
munist future,  it  looked  as 
if  Deng  had  led  his  country 
backwards.  But  its  troubles 
— and  later  those  of  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union  — only 
encouraged  Deng  and  col- 
leagues to  believe  they 
were  right  to  stand  firm. 

But  Deng  also  believed 
that  political  repression 
would  only  work  if  there 
was  economic  liberation, 
and  that  he  had  little  time 
left  to  achieve  it  In  the 
early  spring  of  1992  he 
I dragged  himself  back  on  to 
the  campaign  trail  for  one 
last  offensive. 

He  emerged  from  seclu- 
sion and  set  off  on  a tour  of 
Guangdong,  the  southern 
province  where  his  reforms 
took  off  in  the  early  1980s 
and  where  he  had  sheltered 
during  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

Film  of  his  trip  revealed 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
hear  and  speak,  but  a series 
turn  to  page  2,  column  7 
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Don’t  worry,  no 
one  is  watching 


Simon  Hoggart 


CHANNEL  surfing  at  the 
Commons.  Bweep! 
Trade  and  Industry 
questions  are  devoted  to  bat- 
tling statistics.  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  we  have  now  had  a 
balance  of  payments  deficit 
for  seven  years,  which  is  the 
longest  run  for  130  years? 

But  Is  the  honourable  mem- 
ber aware  that  since  the  war 
we  have  had  a trade  surplus  in 
only  six  years,  all  orthem 
under  Tory  governments? 

Does  the  minister  know  that 
Industrial  investment  Is  down 
by  17  per  cent  this  year? 

Ha!  Is  the  honourable  mem- 
ber aware  that  wa  have  the 
best  record  for  inward  Invest- 
ment in  Europe?  And  that  In 
France,  starving  peasants  are 
eating  rats?  Or  that  unem- 
ployed Germans  are  fighting 
their  own  pets  for  scraps  of 

riiseaspri  nffiaIV(T  mario  fhp  I ant 
bits  up.) 

Bweeep!  Andrew  Faulds  is 
on  his  feet  “Would  a point  of 
order  be  in  order.  Madam 
Speaker?”  "It  would  not  be  a 
perfect  day  if  we  did  not  have 
a point  of  order  hum  you,”  she 
replies. 

Mr  Faulds  is  angry  because 
a TOry  MP  referred  to  the 
“viewers”.  It  is  simply  not 
done  for  MPs  to  acknowledge 
that  anyone  is  watching  them, 
and  certainly  noton  TV.  Mr 
Faulds.  the  Hyacinth  Bucket 
of  the  Labour  Party,  is  quick 
to  spot  this  social  solecism. 

In  fact,  there  are  no  more 
than  three  backbenchers  in 
the  Chamber,  but  at  least  10 
times  as  many  people  watch- 
ing at  home  on  cable. 

Well,  five  times  as  many.  Or 
maybe  a couple  more. 

Bwippp!  Peter  Butler  is  in- 
troducing a bill  to  make  it  ille- 
gal to  trespass  in  a school. 
“When  I was  at  school,  I wor- 
ried about  the  work  because  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I worried  about 
games  because  I couldn’t  do 
them.  And  I worried  about 
whether  that  dreadful  milk 


would  be  frozen  again." 

You  might  think  that  was 
just  a piece  of  nostalgic 
whimsy.  But  we  political 
couch  potatoes  know  that  it  Is 
a reference  to  the  Blessed  One, 
the  Queen  Over  Hie  Water, 
who.  as  plain  Mrs  Thatcher, 

first  came  to  public  attention 

by  endingfree  milk  in  schools. 
It  is  Masonic  code  tor  “Bring 
Her  Back!” 

BIuppp!  The  home  affairs 
committee  is  Investigating  the 
influence  of  the  Masons  in  the 
police  and  judiciary.  It  has 
proved  uphill  work  For  one 
thing,  many  members  of  the 
home  affairs  committee  are 
courteous  and  genteel  to  a 
fault  They  resemble  Monty 
python’s  Spanish  Inquisition. 
“So!  You  refuse  to  confess. 
Very  well  Cardinal — bring 
on  the  comfy  chair!” 

Yesterday  they  were  taking 
evidence  from  members  of  the 
Law  Society.  In  the  course  of 
successive  requests  tor  infor- 
mation 1 logged  the  following 
replies:  “No”;  “No”;  Tm 
afraid  I cannot  help  you”;  “I 
have  no  idea”;  and  in  response 
to  the  question  “Any  point  in 
asking  you,  Mrs  Burleigh?”:  “I 
don’t  think  so.” 

The  committee  has  now  can- 
celled one  of  its  last  two  meet- 
ings before  the  election.  Why 
do  I suspect  that  the  arcane 
knowledge  of  the  Brotherhood 
will  remain  secret? 

Blurppp!  A fax  arrives  on 
my  desk.  It  is  from  Michael 
Fabricant.  “News 'Release. 
Attn:  Editor*’.  I decide  not  to 
trouble  the  Editor,  but  sneak- 
ily read  it  myself.  “Michael 
Fabricant  will  today  meet  Mr 
and  Mrs  Richard  Fabricant 
from  New  York. . .he  will  give 
them  a tour  ofP&rliament,  and 
lunch.” 

So  there  are  more  of  them! 
Apparently  they  have  been  jet- 
ting In  from  all  over  the  world 
since  Mickey  Fabb  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a 
few  weeks  ago — onthefroni 
page! 

“If  any  more  Fabricants 
contact  me  I may  hire  a room 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
bold  a Fabricant  clan  gather- 
ing. Perhaps  we  should  devise 
our  own  tartan.” 

I must  say  that  I feel  a little 
bitter.  I have  helped  make  Mfr 
Fabricant  world-famous,  like 
Pierce  Brosnan  or  Princess  DL 
And  is  he  grateful?  No.  An  he 
does  is  send  messages  saying 
bow  hurt  he  is. 


Lottery  looks  to 
expand  overseas 


Christopher  Elliott 
and  Dominic  Walsh 


PETER  DAVIS,  the 
National  Lottery  regula- 
tor, admitted  last  night 
that  be  had  held  informal 
talks  with  Camelot  over  con- 
troversial plans  that  would 
include  selling  tickets  outside 
the  UK  and  introducing  more 
’’arousing”  games,  some 
played  from  the  home  via  a 
£400  million  link-up  with 
BSkyB. 

The  proposals,  which  City 
experts  believe  could  triple 
the  value  of  the  company  to 
£500  million  in  a programme 
of  worldwide  expansion,  ran 
into  trouble  with  senior 
churchmen  and  Jack  Cun- 
ningham, the  shadow 
National  Heritage  secretary, 
who  were  concerned  that 
some  of  the  new  games  may 
he  addictive. 

Mr  Cunningham  was  also 
concerned  that  the  “British 
people  should  get  a fair 
chance  at  playing  their  own 
lottery”. 

The  company's  diversifica- 
tion was  discussed  by  11  Cam- 
elot directors  at  a confidential 
strategic  planning  meeting  at 
the  Ramada  Hotel  in  Houns- 
low, west  London,  last  month. 

A leaked  set  of  minutes 
from  the  meeting,  published 
yesterday,  claims  that  Mr 
Davis  had  been  “sympathetic 
to  overseas  exploitation”  in 
unofficial  talks  with  Came- 

lot’s  finance  director.  Peter 
Murphy.  The  directors  were 
also  told  that  Virginia  Bot- 
tom] ey,  the  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  had  offered  help  to 
remove  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ing overseas. 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Davis 
played  down  the  likelihood  of 
the  proposals  coming  to  fru- 
ition but  admitted  that  nearly 
all  had  been  discussed  in  the 
last  few  months.  “Camelot 
was  chosen  as  a commercial 
operator  and  it  is  natural  they 


Key  proposals 


□ Selling  National  Lottery 
tickets  in  other  countries 
such  as  Bermuda. 

□ £400  million  link-up  with 
BSkyB  for  lottery  to  be 
played  at  home  via  TV. 

O Takeover  of  Vernons 
pools  for  on-line  pools 
game  on  Camelot 
terminals. 

□ Gambling  game  In  pnbs 
through  link  with  Bass. 

□ Stock  market  launch 
with  new  company  making 
extra  profits  without 
breaking  licence  stipula- 
tion of  only  l per  cent 
profits. 


should  think  commercially,'’ 
he  said. 

He  added  that  they  would 
have  to  look  very  carefhlly  at 
any  proposal  tor  inter  active 
playing  of  the  lottery  through 
a BSkyB  link  as  Mrs  Bottom- 
ley  had  already  specified 
there  should  be  no  licence  for 
games  using  interactive  video 
entertainment 

Flans  to  work  with  one  of 
the  major  pools  operators  to 
enable  punters  to  play  a pools 
game  on  lottery  terminals 
were  confirmed  yesterday. 

Phil  Jarrold,  Vernons  man- 
aging director,  said;  “We 
have  had  discussions  with 
Camelot  about  the  possibility 
of  using  their  terminals  for 
an  online  pools  game.  But  it’s 
very  early  days  and  they’re 
only  one  of  a number  of  com- 
panies we're  talking  to  on 

this.”  BSkyB  refused  to 

comment 

John  Kennedy,  who  repre- 
sents the  Methodist  Church 
on  gambling  matters,  last 
night  condemned  the  moves 
as  “appalling'’.  He  said:  “Our 
concern  all  along  has  been 
the  problems  of  compulsive 
gambling  and  a tendency  to 
target  the  poor.” 


Rolling  stock  coriipahy  directors  defend  £42  million  profit-on  initial  collective:  outlay  of  £290,000 


Chris  Barrie  and 
Charlotte  Denny 


THE  Government 
last  night  faced  cabs 
tor  a parliamentary 
inquiry  into  its 
handling  of  the  sale 
of  three  rolling  stock  firms  as 
it  emerged  that  four  directors 
will  make  £42  miTUoa  be- 
tween them  from  sale  of  just 

one  of  the  companies,  Ever- 
shott,  bought  from  the  state  a 
year  ago. 

With  Labour  challenging 
the  Prime  Minister  to  con- 
demn the  latest  “privatisation 
excesses”  and  amiatng  min- 
isters of  undervaluing  the 
nation’s  three  rolling  stock 
companies  by  almost  £1 
billion,  the  Evershott  direc- 
tors defended  huge  gains 
made  from  a collective  invest- 
ment of  just  £290,000. 

The  directors  bought  the 
company  with  venture  capital 
groups  in  a management  buy- 
out tor  £580  million  when 
Eversholt  was  privatised  a 
year  ago.  Yesterday  they  an- 
nounced they  had  sold  the 
company  tor  £728.5  million  to 
a subsidiary  of  financial 
services  group  HSBC,  which 

mens  Midland  Bank 

The  chief  executive, 
Andrew  Jukes,  who  invested 
£110.000,  makes  £15.9  million; 
Colin  Habgood  and  Roger  Ayl- 
ward, finance  and  engineer- 
ing director  respectively. 
make  £11.6  mihinri  each  from 
investments  of  £80,000;  chair- 
man Peter  Harper,  formerly  a 
Hanson  director,  makes  £2.9 
million  on  an  Investment  of 
£20.000. 

Taking  debt  repayments 
Into  account,  the  values 
the  shares  in  Eversholt  at 
£453  million,  compared  with 
£70  million  at  the  time  of  the 
seD-off.  creating  a bonanza  for 
the  original  investors  who  in- 
cluded four  senior  managers, 
staff,  and  six  venture  capital 
groups  led  by  Candover. 

The  deal  follows  foe  sale  of 
rival  leasing  company  Porter- 
brook  last  year  to  Stagecoach. 
Bought  by  its  managpmpnf 
for  £527  million.  It  was  sold 
seven  months  later  tor  £825 

mill  inn,  making  a £36  miTTinn 
profit  tor  its  managing  direc- 
tor, Sandy  Anderson.  He  and 
three  colleagues  shared  £70 
minion. 

With  Angel  Train  Con- 
tracts, a third  rolling  stock 
company,  Porterbrook  and 


Eversholt  bosses  (from  left)  Roger  Aylward,  Andrew  Jukes  and  Colin  Habgood,  who  defended  their  huge  gains 


Eversholt  were  created  out  of 
British  Rail  and  put  up  for 
sale  in  1995.  They  own  11.000 
trains  and  carriages,  leasing 
them  to  train  operators.  The 
terms  of  their  privatisation  — 
at  less  than  hook  value  — in- 
cluded a guaranteed  income 
for  at  least  six  years. 

Last  night  Mr  Jukes  admit- 
ted that  the  lure  of  foe  Porter- 
brook  sale  bail  persuaded  di- 
rectors that  foe  “climate  had 


changed”  and  that  an  early 
sale  of  foe  company  was 
possible. 

Mr  Jukes  Hpnigd  that  foe 
company  had  been  underval- 
ued or  that,  the  gains  were 
unwarranted. 

Andrew  Smith,  shadow 
transport  secretary,  warned 
that  a Labour  government 
would  waminp  whether  regu- 
lation should  include  the  roll- 
ing stock  companies.  He  said 


foe  windfall  gains  made  by 

the  Eversholt  directors  meant 
ten  rail  company  directors 
had  now  maite  £103  million 
from  privatisation. 

He  said:  “The  public  wOl 
draw  a sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  fortunes  being 
made  by  a few  today  and  foe 
misery  of  cancelled  services, 
dilapidated  stations  and  de- 
lays in  investment  being  suf- 
fered by  foe  many.**  * • 


Mr  Smith  has  written  to  foe 
chairman  of  . foe  public  ac- 
counts committee.  Labour  MP 
Robert  Sheldon,  calling  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  sale  of  Por- 
terbrook, Eversholt  and  a 
third  rolling  stock  firm, 
Angel  Train  Contracts. 

Mr  Sheldon  said  last  night 
that  foe  National  Audit  Office 
was  already  scrutinising  foe 
sales.  The  transport  depart- 
ment rejected  suggestions 


“The  public  will 
draw  a sharp 
contrast 
between  the 
fortunes  being 
made  by  a few 
today  and  the 
misery  of 
cancelled 
services, 
dilapidated 
stations  and 
delaysin 
investment 
being  suffered 
by  the  many.” 

Andrew  Smith,  shadow 
transport  secretary 

that  Eversholt  was  underval- 
ued. Share  values  had  risen 
by  23  per  cent,  while  foe  sale 
price  of  Eversholt  had  risen 
by  21  per  cent 
But  Richard  Rosser,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  foe  transport 
salaried  staff  association 
TSFA.  said  the  Eversholt  af- 
fair showed  how  privatisation 
had  been  rushed  through  to  a 
political  deadline  set  by  foe 
election. 


Fat  cats  who  took  the  fast  track  to  a fortune 


Lawrence  Donegal 
and  Chris  Barrie 


Andrew  jukes  is  a 
rare  addition  to  privati- 
sation’s hall  of  Infamy 
— foe  first  so-called  fat  cat  to 
attract  sympathy  from  the 
colleagues  he  left  behind  in 
foe  public  sector  on  his  way 
to  a fortune. 

“Until  now  he  has  led  a life 
of  blameless  obscurity,"  a for- 
mer colleague  at  British  Rail 
said  last  night  “He  will  be 
mortified,  absolutely  morti- 
fied, by  all  of  this  publicity. 
He  was  not  foe  embodiment  of 
the  entrepreneurial  bucca- 
neer. He  is  not  Richard 
Branson.” 


So  who  is  Andrew  Jukes, 
managing  director  of  foe  hith- 
erto obscure  company,  Ever- 
sholt Leasing? 

It  will  come  as  a great  relief 
to  a Conservative  government 
under  attack  for  creating  mil- 
lionaires such  as  Mr  Jukes  to 
discover  that  he  Is  a stalwart 
of  his  local  Liberal  Democrat 
Party  and  stood  in  the  1995 
parish  council  in  Oxsted,  the 
village  in  Surrey's  stock- 
broker belt  where  he  has 
lived  for  the  past  16  years.  He 
lost  comprehensively. 

"He  is  well-known  and 
respected  around  here  bat  all 
six  parish  councillors  are 
Tory,”  Stuart  Paterson  of  the 
East  Surrey  Liberal  Demo- 
crats Association  said. 


“I  think  Andrew  would  like 
to  get  more  involved  with  the 
party  but  bis  job  means  be 
doesn't  have  a lot  of  spare 
time." 

Mr  Jukes,  aged  50,  makes, 
no  mention  of  his  political 
views.  In  feet,  he  is  foe  very 
model  of  guardedness.  Tm. 
just  a straightforward  guy,” 
he  said  when  asked  to  de- 
scribe his  lifestyle. 

This  seems  too  modest,  by 
Car.  Mr  Jukes  is  married  to  a 
teacher.  Catherine.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a daughter 
and  live  in  a £250,000  de- 
tached house. 

His  neighbours  include 
business  executives,  accoun- 
tants and  solicitors. 

The  family  moved  to  Oxsted 


from  south  London  in  i960  “to 
enjoy  the  country  air”. 

Neighbours  describe  him  as 
hard-working, 1 moderately 
wealthy  and  respected  locally . 
"His  maiu  activities  seem  to 
evolve  around  his  work  and 
family.  He  comes  home  very 
late  at  night  He  seems  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  at 
work.  I guess  you  could  de- 
scribe him  as  a, workaholic,” 
one  said. 

Mr  Jukes  was  educated  at 
Whitglft  school,  Croydon,  be- 
fore going  to  Southampton 
University,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  an  engineering 
degree.  He  worked  in  Rolls- 
Royce’s  aeroengine  division 
and  then  at  London 
Transport 


• He  joined  British  Rail  in 
1988  as  its  investment  adviser 
and  worked  on  projects  such 
as  foe  Channel  Tunnel  anil 
foe  electrification  of  the  east 
coastline. 

His  chance  came  when  Brit- 
ish Rail  began  to  be  disman- 
tled. He  was  one  of  many 
senior  officials  to  be  offered  a 
post  heading  foe  individual 
component  companies. 

“Andrew  was  an  ideal  can- 
didate. He  was  thoughtful, 
able  to  look  at  all  the  options, 
analyse  which  was  the  best 
and  make  a decision  with  con- 
fidence,” a colleague  said. 

Not  surprisingly.  Ever- 
sholtis  managing  director  was 
reluctant  to  discuss  his  new 
wealth,  saying  only  that  it 


created  a "new  range  of  possi- 
bilities” but  that  he  was  plan- 
ning to  stay  with  the 
company. 

The  two  other  Eversholt  di- 
rectors who  stand  to  make  at 
least  £10  million  from  foe  sale 
of  foe  company  are  Roger  Ayl- 
ward and  Colin  Habgood. 

Mr  Aylward.  aged  51,  also 
worked  with  London  Trans- 
port, where  he  had  responsi- 
bility for  foe  modernisation 
of  foe  London  Underground 
Central  Line.  He  is  married 
with  two  children  and  lives  in 
Amersham. 

Mr  Habgood,  aged  41,  is  a 
qualified  chartered  accoun- 
tant who  spent  most  of  his 
career  in  the  aircraft  industry 
before  joining  Eversholt. 


Plea  for  McAliskey  raises  tension 


Ambassador  summoned  over 
detention  of  bombing  suspect 


Danrkf  Shwrock 
Ireland!  Correspondent 


ANGLO-lrish  relations 
were  under  pressure 
last  night  after  Dublin 
intervened  for  foe  first  time 
in  the  case  of  Roisin  McAlis- 
key. the  pregnant  Irish  wom- 
an wanted  in  Germany  to  fece 
charges  relating  to  foe  IRA’s 
bomb  attack  on  a British 
Army  base. 

The  Irish  deputy  prime 
minister,  Dick  Spring,  sum- 
moned the  British  ambassa- 
dor, Veronica  Sutherland,  to 
express  his  government’s  con- 
cern at  the  continued  deten- 
tion of  Ms  McAliskey,  daugh- 
ter of  the  former  Nationalist 
MP  for  Mid-Ulster,  Berna- 
dette McAliskey,  nee  Devlin. 

Mr  Spring  told  Ms  Suther- 
land that  if  the  case  of  Ms 
McAliskey,  who  is  being  held 
at  Holloway  prison,  north 
London,  was  handled  badly.  It 
could  damage  the  shared 


objectives  of  foe  British  and 
Irish  governments. 

“I  believe  that  there  is  no 
danger  that  she  is  going  to  try 
to  escape  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion," Mr  Spring  said. 

“I  have  conveyed  the  views 
in  foe  most  straightforward 
terms  possible  to  foe  British 
ambassador  and  1 believe  she 
was  sympathetic  and 
receptive." 

Ms  McAliskey  was  arrested 
at  her  home  In  Coallsland,  Co 
Tyrone,  on  November  25  last 
year  and  flown  to  London  to 
fece  a German  extradition 
warrant. 

Her  solicitor,  Gareth 
Peirce,  has  applied  for  bail  on 
several  occasions  with 
pledges  of  large  sums  of 
money  from  supporters  as 
sureties,  but  these  have  been 
rejected. 

Ms  McAliskey  Is  wanted  by 
the  German  authorities  — 
who  believe  she  was  one  of  at 
least  five  members  of  an  IRA 
cell  who  fired  improvised 


Roisin  McAliskey wanted 
for  Osnabrock  mortar  attack 

mortars  at  the  army’s  Osna- 
brtzck  base  — to  fece  charges 
of  attempted  murder  and  pos- 
session of  explosives. 

No  one  was  injured  in  the 
attack  last  June,  foe  first  IRA 
operation  on  the  continent 
since  the  start  of  its  ceasefire 
in  August  1994.  The  German 
authorities  said  a van  used  to 
fire  foe  mortars  was  traced  to 
the  Irish  republic.  They  also 
named  another  suspect, 
Michael  Dickson,  a former 


Scottish  sapper  who  is 
believed  to  be  on  foe  run  in 
Ireland.  ■ 

Two  days  after  Ms  McAlis- 
key was  arrested.  James 
Corry,  an  actor  from  Belfast 
who  has  played  an  RUC  offi- 
cer in  a television  drama,  was 
arrested  and  also  charged  in  a 
Dublin  court  Mr  Corry  was 
released  later  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  as  an  Irish  pass- 
port holder,  he  could  not  be 
extradited  to  Germany. 

A full-scale  campaign  to 
release  Ms  McAliskey  is 
under  way,  with  weekly  dem- 
onstrations and  protests  out- 
side the  British  and  German 
embassies  in  Dublin.  She  has 
also  been  visited  In  prison  by 
Irish  politicians. 

• Two  men  were  yesterday 
charged  in  Dublin’s  special 
criminal  court  with  posses- 
sion of  improvised  detonating 
cord  used  in  IRA  bombs. 

Denis  Lahiff,  aged  45,  of 
Portlaw,  Co  Waterford,  and 
Simon  Maxwell,  aged  30,  of 
Multyfarnham,  Co  West- 
meath, were  also  charged 
with  possession  of  an  explo- 
sive substance.  They  were 
remanded  until  March  5. 


Great  leader  leaves  shaky  legacy 
and  uncertain  future  in  China 


continued  from  page  1 
of  remarks  he  made  in  al- 
most unintelligible  grants 
over  several  days  were 
recorded  by  his  daughters 
and  later  became  a confi- 
dential party  document 

Deng’s  message  was  two- 
fold. First,  people  should 
stop  worrying  about 
whether  policies  were  “cap- 
italist” or  “socialist”. 

Second,  he  said  that 
while  it  was  important  to 
guard,  against  “rightisin”. 
It  was  more  important  to 
fight  “leftism”  — the  ideol- 
ogy that  plunged  China  into 
disasters  such  as  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

When  Deng’s  initiative 
eventually  took  hold  it 
revitalised  the  economy 
and  led  to  a growth  rate  of 
nearly  14  per  cent  in  1992. 
Deng  appeared  at  a New 
Year  celebration  In  Shang- 
hai in  1993  and  his  message 
.was  more  cautious.  He  was 
later  quoted  suggesting 
that  the  economy  was  ence 
more  overheating  and 
needed  reining  In. 

A year  later,  Deng  ap- 
peared in  Shanghai  a gate 


looking  even  shakier.  The 
economic  boom  had  led  to 
higher  inflation  and  an 
alarming  crime  wave,  as 
well  as  to  foe  growing  ur- 
ban wealth  which  so  im- 
pressed the  outside  world. 

In  January  1995  it  was 
admitted  he  would  be  too  ill 
to  make  the  regular  trip  to 
Shanghai  for  foe  Chinese 
New  Year. 

The  question  for  China  is 
whether  his  economic  leg- 
acy is  sufficient.  Millions  of 
Chinese  eat  well  and  make 
money,  bat  in  a papulation 
of  1.2  bQlion  a significant 
minority  does  badly. 

Stability  has  been 
achieved  at  a price  — - but 
no  one  knows  exactly  what 
that  price  will  be.  If  com- 
munist rule  is  to  transform 
Itself  Into  a more  flexible 
system  for  the  next  cen- 
tury, where  will  it  start? 

No  one  knows  how  to  en- 
gineer what  foe  Chinese 
call  a “smooth  transition”. 
Deng  transformed  China's 
economy  and  society,  but 
he  did  not  leave  a formula 
for  fundamental  political 
change. 


RADIO  3 CELEBRATES  OUR  CENTURY 


sounding  the 
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FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY,  RADIO  3 IS  CELEBRATING  100  YEARS  OF  GREAT  MUSIC. 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  COMPOSERS  WHO  REFLECT  THE  VITALITY  AND  RANGE  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY,  ‘SOUNDING  THE  CENTURY’ 
CONTINUES  WITH  MICHAEL TILSON  THOMAS  CONDUCTING  DEBUSSY.  TODAY  AT  730PM. 
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Judge  backs 
man  who 
rejected 
donor  twins 


Ctere  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  unmarried 

mother  of  twins  con- 
ceived abroad  with 
sperm  from  an  anony- 
mous donor  lost  her  High 
Court  battle  yesterday  to  have 
her  former  lover  declared 
their  legal  father. 

Ms  IT.  who  cannot  be  named 
for  legal  reasons,  went  to 
Rome  with  her  lover,  Mr  W, 
for  in-vitro  fertilisation  treat- 
ment in  1994.  Originally  the 
couple  hoped  to  use  Mr  Ws 
sperm,  but  they  were  of  poor 
quality,  and  an  embryo  cre- 
ated from  his  sperm  and  Ms 
U*s  egg  failed  to  survive. 

The  couple  had  agreed  that 
eggs  from  Ms  U could  be  fer- 
tilised with  sperm  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  and  six 
embryos  were  placed  in  her 
womb.  Mr  W,  who  had  left 
Rome  earlier,  met  Ms  U at 
Heathrow  on  her  return,  but 
they  rowed  and  split  up. 

Three  of  the  embryos,  cre- 
ated with  sperm  from  an  East- 
ern European  donor  or  do- 
nors, were  implanted 
successfully  but  Ms  U was  ad- 
vised to  have  one  aborted  to 
save  the  other  two.  Since  the 
twin  boys  were  bom  two 
years  ago,  Mr  W has  refosed 
to  acknowledge  them  or  pay 
for  their  support  and  has 
only  occasionally  seen  them 
in  the  street. 

Ms  U,  who  is  on  legal  aid, 
needed  the  court  declaration 
to  pursue  Mr  W for  child 
support 

The  unprecedented  case  ex- 
poses a loophole  in  the  Human 
Fertilisation  and  Embryology 
Act  which  would  have  made 
him  the  twins'  legal  father  had 
the  treatment  been  carried  out 
in  Britain.  The  act  provides 
that  where  a couple  have  in- 
fertility treatment  together, 
even  if  unmarried,  the  man  is 
deemed  to  be  the  father  of  any 
resulting  children. 

Lawyers  for  Ms  U said  the 
case  was  likely  to  go  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  One  said: 
“Suppose  you  have  two  cou- 
ples and  one  goes  to  Edin- 
burgh for  treatment  and  the 
other  to  Dublin  and  both  men 
are  killed  on  the  way  back. 
One  child  would  have  a father 
and  the  other  wouldn't” 

Ms  tTs  lawyers  argued  that 
the  section  of  the  act  which 
made  the  man  the  legal  father 
only  if  treatment  was  carried  I 


Catting  edge . . . Ralph  Fiennes  sports  his  new  moustache  in  Chekhov’s  Ivanov,  which  runs  for  six;  weeks  at  the  Almeida  theatre 
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’Ackney  ’Am let  returns  to  suffer  for  his  art 


Ralph  Rennes’s  comeback  raises  hairy 
question  and  highlights  Equity’s  campaign 
for  a minimum  wage.  Dan  Glaister  reports 


THE  last  time  Ralph 
Fiennes  trod  the 
boards  in  London  he 
was  the  'Ackney  ’Am- 
let.  Last  night  the  Oscar- 
nominated  film  star 
returned  to  the  London 
stage  in  a different  guise  — 
as  the  Islington  Ivanov  at 
the  Almeida  theatre. 

But  two  burning  ques- 
tions surrounded  the  34- 
yearnold’s  appearance  in  the 
production  of  Chekhov's  lit 
tie-known  play  in  a new 
version  by  David  Hare:  why 


had  be  grown  such  a silly 
moustache  and  how  much 
was  be  being  paid? 

The  moustache  was  easily 
explained.  Despite  claims 
that  Fiennes  was  a leader  of 
fashion,  it  was  clear  that 
the  moustache' was  for 
purely  artistic  reasons. 

But  the  money  matter  was 
not  so  clear.  Rumour  has  it 
that  he  will  receive £200  per 
week  for  the  six-week  ran. 
Suffering  for  one’s  art  is  all 
very  weB,  brat.  £200  Is  only 
£10  more  than  the  - mini- 


mam  wage  the  Almeida 
must  pay  as  a subsidised 
repertory  theatre. 

But  Fiennes  loves  the 
stage.  Although  he  reached 
a wider  public  with  his  por- 
trayal of  concentration 
camp  commandant  Amun 
Goeth  in  Schindler's  List 
and  the  quiz  champion  in 
Quiz  Show,  his  career  has 
its  roots  in  the  theatre.  He 
attended  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Art  and 
served  with  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company  be- 
fore concentrating  on  his 
film  career. 

Perhaps  Fiennes  was  try- 
ing to  throw  some  light  on 
the  plight  of  UsieHDwprac- 
tittoners-rThe  actors’  union1 
EquMy  will  today  publish  a , 


fall-page  advertisement  in 
the  weekly  Stage  news- 
paper calling  for  a £250 
minimum  wage  for  actors 
and  stage  managers  work- 
ing In  regional  theatres. 

The  claim  is  endorsed  by 
a long  list  of  theatre  lumi- 
naries reflecting  the  range 
of  British  theatrical  life. 
Signatories  include  Harold 
Pinter,  Dame  Maggie 
Smith.  Felicity  Kendal, 
Michael  Caine,  Edward 
Fox,  Barbara  Windsor  and 
Nigel  Planer. 

Should  Equity’s  negotia- 
tions with  the  Theatrical 
Management  Association 
founder.  Equity  will  con- 
sider instructing  its  mem- 
bers not  to  sign  new 
contracts. 


Fiennes  as  commandant  Amon  Goeth  in  Schindler’s  List  Fiennes  in  The  English  Patient 


Tory  MP  seriously  hurt 


Ex-minister  Michael  Jopling  in 
hospital  after  charity  kart  race 


Ewen  MaeAsMU,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

THE  Conservative.  MP 
and  former  cabinet  min? 
is  ter  Michael  Jopling 
was  seriously  HI  in  hospital 
last  night  after  being  injured 
in  a charity  go-kart  race  in- 
voking MPs  and  peers. 

M.  lopling,  MP  for  West-, 
morlojid  and  Lonsdale  and  a 
former  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  itd  to  be  in  a seri- 
ous conditio."  but  stable.  His 
son  later  attempted  to  ease 
fears  about  the  extent  or  his 
Injuries. 

Mr  Jopling,  a wealthy  land- 
owner.  Is  66  and  is  due  to 
retire  at  the  general  election. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  archi- 
tect of  reform  of  Commons 
working  conditions,  in  par- 
ticular moves  to  make  the 
hours  more  civnised  by  en- 
suring the  House  seldom  aits 
beyond  llpm, ‘making  all- 
night  sittings  rare. 


He  was  injured  daring  a 
Lords  vs  Commons  go-karting 
event  organised  at  a course  in 
Fulham,  west. London.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  stret- 
chered  off  with  back  pain, 
suspected  fractured  riba  and 
minor  breathing  problems. 
He  was  taken,  away  on  a 


Michael  Jopling:  standing 
down  at  the  general  election 


spinal  board  and  placed  in  a 
support  collar.  Last  night  he 
was  in  Chelsea  and  Westmin- 
ster Hospital. 

Mir  Jopling  is  keen  on  speed 
and  has  a passion  for  motor- 
cycles. Turning  up  at  a rural 
event  in  foil  leathers  while  he 
was  Minister  ‘of  Agriculture, 
he  was.  refused  entry.  He  was 
so  self-effacing  that  he  did  not 
tell  them  who  he  was,  and 
simply  left. 

He  was  chief  whip  when 
Margaret  Thatcher  was  prime 
mlrHutpr -anri  Ties  continued  to 
play  an  active  part  in  the 
Commons  as  a backbencher, 
speaking  np  in  support  of  the 
jaresent  Minister  of  Agricul-. 
tore,.  Douglas  Hogg,  in  Mem- 
day’s  censure  debate. 

A Conservative  source  said 
efforts  were  being  made  last 
night  to  contact  Mr  Joining's 
wife,  Gail,  who  Is  abroad. 

- Mr  Jopling’s  son.  Nick,  a 
farmer  who  stood  for  the 
Tories  at  the  1992  general 
election-  in  Tony  Blair’s 
Sedgefleld  constituency,  said 
he  had  only  Just  heard  about 
■the  incident  "But  I under- 
stand everything's  OK,"  he 
added.  • 


Rifkind ‘slip’  : 
reopens  Tory 
divisions  on 
single  currency 

continued  from  page  l 
election,  some  MPs  believe. 
Other  Tories  were  depressed, 
fearful  that  the  cabinet  line  — 
“a  fudge  to  cover  an  unbridge- 
able split”  — would  prove  as 
bard  to  sustain  in  the  heat  of 
the  election  as  Labour's  com- 
mitment to  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament  did  in  1383. 

John  Redwood,  a prospec- 
tive leadership  contender, 
sakt  “Always  before,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  said  that  they 
don't  think  a single  currency 
is  very  likely.  Today  be  [Mr 
Rifkind]  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  ‘hostile1  to  it.  I find 
that  most  encouraging.” 

Sir  Michael  Spicer  said: 
“This  seems  to  be  a consider- , 
able  and  welcome  finning  up 
of  the  Government's 
position." 

David  Heathcoat-Amory, 
who  quit  the  Government 
over  Europe,  said:  “I  am  very 
glad  we  are  getting  over  to 
people  that  in  practice  a Con- 
servative government  will  not 
Join  a single  currency.” 


O 


Initially,  the  globai  reach  of  the  Web  seemed  to  be  one 
of  its  big  selling  points  to  advertisers.  But  the  slow 
take-up  of  banner  advertising  has  prompted  internet 
companies  to  find  ways  of  exploiting  local  prospects. 

Your  neighbourhood  Net 


The  TMA  is  offering  in- 
creases which  are  margin- 
ally above  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion. That  would  leave 
minimum  wages  at  around 
£200  per  week.  The  current 
minimum  wage  agreements 
ran  out  at  the  end  of 
March. 

Equity  is  also  pressing 
for  the  £56  subsistence 
allowance  paid  to  actors 
working  away  from  home 
to  be  raised  to  £75. 

The  TMA  said  last  month: 
“There  Is  no  lack  of  sympa- 
thy towards  Equity's  aspi- 
rations but  there  is  a dis- 
tinct lack  of  resources.  We 
accept  actors  and  stage 
managers  are  inadequately 
paid  in  subsidised  regional 
theatre.” 

The  Arts  Council  has  also 
backed  Equity's  claim,  call- 
ing for  a strategy  to  “im- 
prove low  salaries  and  to 


provide  pension  schemes 
throughout  the  industry”. 

But  while  Fiennes  tackles 
Chekhov  at  the  Almeida,  he 
could  spare  a thought  for 
the  theatre’s  usherettes, 
paid  Just  £3  per  hour.  Bev- 
erley Woodbnrn  walked 
out  last  week  when  her 
duties  were  extended  to 
protecting  the  retiring 
Fiennes  from  the  crowds  of 
admirers  expected  to  flock 
to  the  Almeida’s  stage  door. 

“Considering  the  celeb- 
rity status  of  the  Holly- 1 
wood  star  and  the  feet  that  > 
ticket  sales  have  reached 
sell-ont  levels,  yon  would 
have  thought  the  Almeida 
could  cough  up  a few  bob 
for  security,”  she  told  . the 
Big  issue  magazine. 

The  Low  Pay  Unit 
reported  last  year  that  the 
average  wage  for  a security 
guard  was  £L20  per  hour. 


out  in  a British  clinic  contra- 
vened European  law,  which 
guarantees  free  access  by  EC 
nationals  to  medical  treatment 
in  another  member  state. 

Diane  Blood  successfully 
mounted  a similar  argument 
against  the  Human  Fertilisa- 
tion and  Embryology  Author- 
ity’s ban  on  using  her  dead 
husband's  sperm  without  his 
written  consent. 

Had  the  argument  suc- 
ceeded in  Ms  U's  case,  part  of 
an  Act  or  Parliament  would 
have  been  struck  down  as  in- 
consistent with  EC  law.  The 
Attorney  General,  Sir  Nicho- 
las Lyell.  intervened  in  the 
case  and  briefed  lawyers  to 
support  Mr  Ws  stance  and  de- 
fend the  legislation. 

The  Judge  held  that  the  sec- 
tion did  restrict  free  move- 
ment abroad  because  it  was 
likely  to  deter  couples  from 
seeking  infertility  treatment 


Ms  U wanted 
a child  by  MrW 
and  he  was 
‘content  that  she 
should  do  so’ 


in  another  EC  state.  But  this 
was  justified  because  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  Act 
made  it  certain  that  Lhe  moth- 
er's partner  could  be  clearly 
identified  later  if  required, 
and  that  the  man  knew  the 
expensive  financial  obliga- 
tions he  was  taking  on. 

The  judge  said  Ms  U.  now 
aged  37.  was  single  when  she 
began  an  affair  in  March  1990 
with  Mr  W.  now  54,  who  was 
married  but  childless.  Both 
lived  in  the  West  Country. 

He  was  a casino  manager 
and  she  worked  as  a croupier 
on  ships.  He  left  his  wife  in 
November  1990. 

From  an  early  stage  Ms  D 
wanted  to  have  a child  by  him 
and  “he  was  content  that  she 
should  do  so".  They  under- 
went treatment  in  Britain  be- 
fore she  read  about  Dr  Sever- 
ino  Antinori.  the  Italian 
infertility  specialist  who 
helped  a 59-year-old  British 
woman  have  twins,  and  de- 
rided to  travel  to  Rome  for 
treatment 

Dad's  not  the  word,  02 
paga4 


Compaq  Deskpro  2000  5133  M1620 
Intel  Pentium0 1 33-MHz  processor 
1.6GB  hard  drive 
16 -MB  memory,  256KB  cache 
Compaq  140  14"  SVGA  monitor. 


All  Deskpro  PCs  have  huge  price  reductions 
of  up  to  24%.  What  Vi  more,  until  the  cm!  of  April 
our  special  promotion  prices  mean  you  will  pay  even 
less  for  a Deskpro  2000  with  a Compaq  140  or  V50 
monitor.  This  means  if  you're  a growing  business 
your  budgets  will  now  stretch  to  faster  processors 
and  larger  hard  drives. 


Not  to  mention  even  lower  long  term  costs 
of  PC  ownership.  All  this  comes  from 
the  number  one  brand  in  the  UK  for 
deskhased  PCs.  To  take  advantage  l 
of  this  offer  contact  your  reseller 
or  for  promotion  details  call  us 
between  8.30am  and  8pm  (9am-5pm  at  weekends). 


OFFER  ENDS 
30TH  APRIL 


Tel:  0990  50  00  20 
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What  future  for  the  reading  public? 


Libraries  confront 
age  of  information 
superhighway 


Dan  Glaister  on  the  prospects  for  a British  institution 


THE  future  descended 
on  Britain’s  public  li- 
braries yesterday  in 
the  form  of  the  infor- 
mation superhighway  and 
modern  management 
techniques. 

Out  go  notice  boards  carry- 
ing local  authority  circulars 
and  notices  for  small  societ- 
ies, in  comes  a new  emphasis 
on  providing  electronic  infor- 
mation. 

Presenting  Reading  the 
Future,  the  Department  of 
National  Heritage’s  public  li- 
braries review,  lain  Sproat, 
National  Heritage  minister, 
said:  “Libraries  have  risked 
trivtalislng  their  role.  That  Is 
not  to  say  that  libraries 
should  only  stock  worthy  and 
dull  books,  but  we  intend  to 
look  at  libraries  providing 
entertainment  in  the  context 
of  a public  libraries  service. 
The  Government  will  want  to 
look  at  a general  return  to 
high  seriousness.’* 

But  claims  by  Mr  Sproat 
that  libraries  were  becoming 
too  downmarket  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  latest  bor- 
rowing figures.  Although 
Year  Of  The  Virgins  by  Cath- 
erine Cookson  was  the  most 
borrowed  book  between  July 
1995  and  June  1996,  loans  of 
the  traditionally  popular 
genres  of  romantic  fiction, 
historical  fiction,  and  mystery 
saw  significant  declines, 
while  health  and  leisure  titles 
rose  in  popularity. 

With  total  book  loans  for 


the  year  down  from  550.5  mil- 
lion to  534.6  million,  adult  fic- 
tion loans  have  shown  the 
greatest  drop.  At  16  minion, 
adult  Action  now  represents 
52.6  per  cent  of  total  loans. 
Non-flctlon  loans  were  also 
down,  from  113  million  to  105 
million.  The  only  growth  area 
in  fiction  is  in  children's 
titles,  which  went  up  from  106 
million  to  123  million. 

Mr  Sproat  added  that  li- 
braries should  investigate 
“more  modern  management 


*We  would  love  to 
stayopen.all  day, 
everyday,  but 
libraries  just  don’t 
have  the  funds 
for  doing  that’ 


practices,  including  contract' 
mg  out  services  and  using 
franchises." 

The  report,  presented  by 
Mr  Sproat  and  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary.  Virginia 
Bottomley,  advocates  the  de- 
velopment of  sponsorship 
deals. 

The  report  charges  a work- 
ing group  under  Matthew 
Evans,  head  of  the  publishers 
Faber  & Faber,  to  report  in 
July  on  how  public  libraries 
should  respond  to  the  chal- 


lenges of  the  information  age. 
But  a recent  proposal  from 
the  group  Information  For  All 
tor  £50  million  Millennium 
Commission  funding  to  con- 
nect all  of  Britain’s  public  li- 
braries to  the  Internet  was 
turned  down. 

The  public  libraries  review 
also  urges  libraries  to  ext  Mid 
opening  hours,  using  volun- 
teers if  necessary. 

But  the  proposals  came 
under  attack  from  Royston 
Putter,  of  the  Library  Cam- 
paign group.  “There  is  very 
little  here.  We  are  told  we 
should  open  for  longer  hours. 
But  libraries  don’t  have  the 
funds.  We  would  love  to  stay 
open  all  day,  every  day.  There 
are  only  two  libraries  In  this 
countty  which  are  open  for 
more  than  60  hours  a week.” 

While  Mr  Sproat  confirmed 
the  role  of  local  authorities  in 
the  running  of  public  librar- 
ies, Geoffrey  Hare,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Chief  Librar- 
ians, pointed  to  likely  cuts  in 
library  services.  Two  north- 
ern authorities  were  consid- 
ering cutting  their  book  funds 
by  over  20  per  cent,  he  said, 
while  a London  borough  was 
toeing  a 30  per  cent  cut 

There  are  3.300  public  li- 
braries in  England,  catering 
for  330  million  visitors  in 
1994/95.  It  is  estimated  that 
three  out  of  five  adults  use 
public  libraries  at  least  once  a 
year. 


Between  the  covers 


Leader  comment,  page  8 
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Most  borrowed  adult/ 
children's  authors* 


0 Catherine  Cookson 

# DanteHe  Steel 
0 Dick  Francis 
0 RuthRendefi 

0 Janet  and  Aflan  AWberg 
0 Agatha  Christie 

# Enid  Bfyton 
0 Roald  Daht 

# Ann  M Martin 

# RL  Stine 

’Onr  1m  toads 


Most  borrowed  classic 
authors* 

0 Beatrix  Potter . 

0 Dapho  Du  Waurior 
0 Jana  Austen  ' 

■ 0 A A AfiEris 
0 Thomas  Hardy  .■ 

0 W®am  Shsk»Bpeaj» 

0 Charles  Dickens 
0 Anthony  Troflope 
0 JRRToWen 
# Rudyard  Wpfing 
•awiraso  140.  tmxttreoBjioa  tms 


Most  borrowed  noivfictfofl 

# John  McCarthy  and  JSMorreib 
Some  Other  Rainbow 

0 CSff  Goodwin:  To  Be  a Lady: 

. The  Slory  of  Catherine  Cookaon 

0 Oirkfiogartte;  A Short  Walk  from 
■ftsrrtxta 

0 Stephan  Hawking:  A Brief  History 
ofTime  - - 


0 DeSaSmkh.- 
Dafia  Smith's 
Summer 
CoBecUon 


Hallowed  tomes . - . Customers  survey  some  volumes  in  the  15th  century  Guildhall  reference  library  in  the  City  of  London  photograph:  garhy  weaker 


‘Libraries  do  have  an  image 
problem  — we  have  to 
work  hard  to  change  that’ 


r*‘NTER  Guildhall  Reference 
ITiiT.  library  and  enter  a differ- 
ent world.  The  building  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. The  interior  is  in  middle 
of  the  1970s,  writes  Kama! 
Ahmed. 

“No,  not  much  has 
changed,'1  admits  Lesley 
BlundelL  the  assistant  direc- 


tor of  the  library,  as  she  sur- 
veys the  main  reading  room. 
In  hushed  tones  bookish  types 
pore  over  ancient  tomes, 
returning  every  now  and 
again  to  the  shelves  lined 
with  leatherbound  volumes  of 
history  and  biography. 

Guildhall  library  is  an  old- 
fashioned  affair,  founded  in 


the  15th  century  before  most 
of  it  was  removed  to  furnish 
the  library  of  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor. Edward  Duke  of  Somer- 
set in  the  mid- 16th  century. 
But  the  1970s  decor  of  its  most 
recent  home  in  London,  lots 
of  tfiwk  panels  and  strip  light- 
ing, is  deceptive.  There  is  a 
revolution  going  on,  but  it  is  a 
quiet  one. 

Computer  services  are 
being  expanded,  including  a 
data-imaglng  project  which 
will  allow  people  all  over  the 
world  to  have  access  to  some 
of  the  Library's  manuscripts 


and  art  work,  a new  gallery  Is 
being  built  next  door  and  a 
shop  is  now  doing  healthy 
business  near  the  entrance. 

Although  the  reading  tables 
look  the  same,  there  are  now 
power  points  so  that  people 
can  plug  in  their  notebook 
computers. 

Ms  Blundell  knows  that  the 
library,  facing  a cut  in  its 
budget  of  more  than  7 per 
cent  this  year,  has  to  encour- 
age more  and  more  people 
through  the  doors  to  convince 
politicians  it  is  worth  sup- 
porting. Walking  tours  of  the 


library’s  conservation  depart- 
ment are  now  a regular  fix- 
I’ture  and  each  year  there  is  a 
week  of  events  to  publicise  all 
the  City  of  London  libraries 
Including  a fines  amnesty  on 
overdue  books  — very  popu- 
lar. she  says  — and  free  hire 
of  videos  and  CDs. 

“We  have  done  surveys  of 
people  who  say  they  don’t  go 
to  the  library.”  Ms  Blundell 
said.  “The  main  reason  was 
that  they  were  too  busy.  Li- 
braries do  have  an  image 
problem,  we  have  to  work 
bard  to  change  that.” 


‘My  vision  of  the  future  is  for 
a library  to  be  a Clapham 
Junction  of  knowledge’ 


T HE  Victoria  and  Albert 

I Museum  had  a slogan: 
“ Ace  cafe,  with  quite  a nice 
museum  attached”,  writes 
Kama!  Ahmed.  Chris  Batt 
could  try  a similar  thing  in 
Croydon  — ace  library, 
with  quite  a nice  museum 
attached.  And  cinema.  And 
concert  hall.  And  gallery. 
And  cafe.  And  dinosaurs. 

Mr  Batt  runs  Croydon 
central  library.  He  also 
runs  inter-active  exhibi- 
tions (the  latest  is  on  dino- 
saurs). the  Riesco  Collec- 
tion of  Chinese  pottery  and 
porcelain  and  the  David 
Lean  clnema.Croydon  li- 
brary. is  not  so  much  a 


Lady  M washes  her  hands  of  A train 


Ed  Vidllamy 
In  New  York 


OUR  GLENDA  was  back  on 
Broadway,  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  a decade  — but 
both  the  role  and  the  audi- 
ence had  changed  somewhat 
Last  time  was  to  play  Lady 
Macbeth.  This  time,  in  a 
blood-red  coat,  it  was  as 
Labour’s  transport 

spokeswoman. 

And  despite  the  Emmy  for 
Elizabeth  R,  and  her  illustri- 
ous career  in  the  movies,  jet- 
Lagged  Glenda  Jackson  looked 
a little  lost  — pulling  on  a cig- 
arette outside  the  US  Armed 
Forces  recruiting  booth  In 
Times  Square,  surrounded  by 
a vortex  of  neon  and  yellow 
cabs. 

But  soon  the  snappers  ar- 
rived for  this  very  New 
Labour-ish  photo-call,  and  she 
broke  into  a smile.  “Mum  was 
just  saying,”  said  her  son  and 
minder  Daniel  Hodges,  “that 
in  all  those  productions  she 
did  out  here,  she  never  got  so 
many  people  taking  her  pic- 
ture as  with  the  Labour 
Party.” 

Also  in  town  — and  fellow 
guest  of  honour  at  a reception 
to  be  hosted  last  night  by  ex- 
patriate Blair-ite  publishing 
baron  Harold  Evans  — was 
the  shadow  chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown.  But  he  was  busy 
down  on  Wall  Street,  seeking 
to  convince  the  heavy-hitters 
of  global  finance  of  Labour's 
capitalist  credentials,  while  a 
speeding  yellow  cab  on  Times 
Square  missed  Glenda  by 
about  two  feet  underneath 
the  big  Coca-Cola  advert. 

“Transport  Spokesman  Run 
Over  By  Taxi,"  quipped  one 
of  the  party,  planning  the 
headline. 


“1  see  that  the  cyclists  ride 
on  the  pavements  like  they  do 
at  home,"  said  Glenda  after 
another  near-miss,  as  she 
recalled  the  old  days  on  the 
stages  of  the  Big  Apple. 

"There  was  one  time,  dur- 
ing Strange  Interlude,  when 
we  were  going  out  into  the 
alley  at  the  side  of  the  theatre, 
and  someone  shouted:  ‘stay 
inside!  There  are  men  with 
guns  out  there’.  1 thought  Tm 
English,  this  doesn't  affect 
me’.  Then  I saw  these  men 
running  around  in  jeans  with 
guns  — it  was  the  police." 

None  of  the  natives  recog- 
nised Glenda.  “No,  I've  never 
seen  her  before,"  confirmed 
Chad  Garstecky,  aged  22, 
from  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 
“I  might  have  seen  her  In  the 
movies,”  said  Paula  Biedra. 
25,  from  Puerto  Rico,  “but  I 
don’t  follow  politics.” 

And  this  is  why  people  like 
Stefenie  Grant  bad  been  tele- 
phoned by  Labour’s  forward 
planners  and  urged  to  drop 
by.  Ms  Grant  votes  In 
Glenda's  Hampstead  constitu- 
ency, although  she  has 
worked  in  New  York  for  two 
years  as  a human  rights 
lawyer. 

The  conversation  about  Ms 
Grant’s  contentment  In 
Greenwich  Village  turns 
towards  her  adopted  city's 
subway  system.  “It's  cheap, 
fast  and  clean,"  observed  Ms 
Grant.  “The  Northern  Line  is 
expensive,  slow  and  dirty.  I 
would  only  come  back  to  Eng- 
land when  the  Northern  Line 
is  as  good  as  the  A Train." 
Glenda  would  not  be  drawn 
on  specifics,  or  talk  about 
anything  as  sensible  as  New 
York’s  flat  tore  token  system. 
“We  are  interested  in  a pub- 
lic-private partnership,  so  we 
can  get  the  Investment  that 


Cap  put  on  police  damages 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


A £50,000  ceiling  was  yester- 
day placed  on  awards  for 
damages  by  juries  to  victims 
of  police  brutality. 

The  ruling  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  also  resulted  in  the 
first  ever  guidelines  for  juries 
on  the  level  of  damages  to  be 
awarded  in  cases  of  false  im- 
prisonment. malicious  prose- 
cution and  assaults  by  the 
police. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 


ruling  was  to  reduce  the 
£220,000  in  exemplary  dam- 
ages awarded  by  the  courts 
last  year  to  Kenneth  Hsu.  aged 

32.  a south  London  hair- 
dresser,  who  was  punched  and 
kicked,  racially  abused,  and 
wrongfully  held  in  a cell  for 
iVi  hours.  The  judges  said 
£35,000  was  more  appropriate; 
Mr  Hsu's  award  was  one  of 
two  test  cases  brought  by  Sir 
Paul  Condon,  the  commix, 
sioner,  in  an  attempt  to  halt 
the  growth  in  civil  cases 
brought  by  the  victims  of 
police  misconduct. 


London  Underground  needs,” 
she  waffled. 

The  party  faithful  of 
Labour's  New  York  branch 
then  assembled  to  meet  La 
Jackson  at  the  Broadway 
Diner.  Deborah  Mclaughlan, 
29.  had  come  to  New  York  to 
work  as  a typist  for  the  blind 


— and  she  even  carries  a 
sticker  reading  “Join 
Labour". 

Glenda  vanishes  into  the 
swirl  of  New  York,  off  to  meet 
the  businessmen  and  the 
sages  who  know  all  about  the 
"public-private  partnership” 
in  American  transport. 


Labour’s  Glenda  Jackson  In  Hines  Square  yesterday 
during  her  trip  to  New  York  photograph:  richard  pohle 


Ron  Kray  proposed  on  their 
second  meeting;  soon  after,  in 
Broadmoor,  with  the  curtains 
closed  so  you  couldn’t  see 
the  bars,  Kate  Howard  said 
“I  do  Ron-Ron,  I do”. 

Katharine  Viner  meets  Kate  Kray 
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place  to  borrow  books  as  a 
tourist  attraction.  “Look  at 
those  queues,”  Batt  said, 
pointing  at  hundreds  of 
children  clamouring  to  see 
the  tyrannosaurus.  “The  li- 
brary is  at  the  centre  of  a 
cultural  and  community 
resource.” 

And  as  the  children  walk 
out  of  the  exhibition  they 
may  just  pop  in  to  borrow  a 
book  as  well  or  use  the 
banks  of  computers. 

Batt  said  libraries  had  to 
throw  off  the  dust-bound 
image  and  become  centres 
of  information  with  books 
playing  one  of  many  parts. 
“My  vision  of  the  future  is 
for  a library  to  be  a Clap- 
ham  Junction  of  knowl- 
edge. Books  will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  that,  yon 
wouldn't  want  to  take  a 
computer  down  to  the 
beach  Instead  of  a noveL” 

Batt  is  lucky.  Whereas 
many  libraries  straggle 
with  leaking  roofs  and 
books  with  their  pages  toll- 
ing out,  his  is  a new  £30 
million  extension  to  the 
Victorian  town  halL 

The  library,  all  white 
walls  and  spotlights,  big 
open  windows  and  chil- 
dren's play  areas,  is  one  of 
the  10  most  popular  in  Brit- 
ain. “Seep  Quiet"  signs  of 
old  have  been  replaced  by 
notices  encouraging  the 
public  to  “make  the  library 
a pleasant  place”. 


Children  work  at  computer  terminals  in  Croydon  central  library  photograph:  garhy  vveashr 


Sado-masochists’  appeal  fails 
in  landmark  Euro-court  ruling 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


IHBHREE  gay  sado-masoch- 

■ ists  Jailed  for  inflicting 

■ pain  on  each  other  for 
sexual  pleasure  lost  their 
fight  against  the  Government 
yesterday  in  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg. 

The  ruling  marks  the  final 
chapter  in  the  notorious  Op- 
eration Spanner  case,  which 
started  a long-running  debate 
on  whether  the  state  should 
attempt  to  regulate  what  con- 
senting adults  do  in  private  If 
no  serious  or  lasting  harm  Is 
caused. 

Sixteen  men  were  prose- 
cuted after  police  accidentally 
found  videotapes  of  their  ac- 
tivities, carried  out  behind 
closed  doors. 

In  a landmark  ruling,  the 
Strasbourg  judges  said  the 
Government  had  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  private  lives 
of  people  to  protect  public 
health  and  morals.  The  judg- 
ment is  the  latest  In  which 
the  judges  9eem  to  have 
heeded  pleas  by  Britain  to 
give  greater  weight  to  a coun- 
try’s particular  social  mores. 

Colin  Laskey,  Roland  Jag- 
gard  and  Anthony  Brown, 
who  took  the  case  to  Stras- 
bourg, were  three  of  the  16 
men  convicted  in  1990  of  caus- 
ing actual  bodily  harm  and 
wounding. 

They  were  jailed  for  terms 
ranging  from  12  months  to 
three  years,  reduced  on  ap- 
peal to  three  months  and  six 
months. 


Pleasure  from  pain:  Anthony  Brown  (left)  and  Roland  Jaggard  photograph: 


MARTIN  GODWIN 


Their  appeal  to  the  law 
lords  was  dismissed  by  a 
three  to  two  majority  ruling 
that  consent  was  no  defence 
under  the  1861  Offences 
Against  the  Person  Act.  even 
with  no  serious  harm. 

In  a later  case,  a man  who 
branded  his  wife's  buttocks 
was  acquitted. 

Yesterday  the  Strasbourg 
judges  dismissed  claims  that 
the  men,  who  lost  their  jobs 


as  a result  of  publicity  over 
the  case,  were  victimised  be- 
cause they  were  homosexual. 
Mr  Laskey,  from  Pontypridd, 
has  since  died,  but  Mr  Jag- 
gard, 50,  from  Welwyn  Gar- 
den  City,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Mr  Brown.  62,  from  Yardley, 
West  Midlands,  were  backed 
by  the  campaigning  group 
Liberty. 

The  men's  sex  acts  mainly 
involved  genital  abuse  with 


hot  wax,  sandpaper,  fish 
hooks  and  needles,  as  well  as 
ritualistic  beatings  with 
spiked  belts,  stinging  nettles 
and  a cat-o'-nine- tails. 

The  gay  rights  group  Out- 
Rage  condemned  the  ruling. 
Its  spokesman.  Peter  TfetcheLL, 
said:  “The  state  has  no  legiti- 
mate business  Invading  the 
bedrooms  or  consenting 
adults  and  dictating  how  they 
Should  have  sex”. 
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WIRRAL  SOUTH  POLL:  Media  scrum  surrounds  Labour  leader’s  visit  to  down-at-heel  shopping  centre  after  candidate  ‘blitzes’  Tory 
strongholds  □ Major  mailshot  attacks  plans  on  grammar  schools  and  tax,  Mawhinney  turns  fire  on  regional  government  ‘threat’ 

Scorn 
for 
Straw 
gay 
pledge 


Blair  woos 
floaters 


sends  out 
late  plea 


Rebecca  Smftfiers 
Political  Correspondent 

IG  guns  from  the 
three  main  political 
parties  were  out  on 
the  campaign  trail  in 
Wirral  South  yesterday, 
aware  of  the  importance  of 
wooing  the  floating  voters  — 
□early  one-quarter  of  the  elec- 
torate — whose  final  decision 
will  be  crucial  to  the  result  of 
next  Thursday's  byelection. 

But  while  Tony  Blair  deliv- 
ered his  message  in  person  to 
factory  workers  and  shop- 
pers. the  Prime  Minister  — 
who  is  barred  from  playing 
an  active  role  in  campaigning 
— took  the  unusual  step  of 
sending  all  constituents  a 
two-page  letter  urging  them 
not  to  vote  Labour. 

Labour  strategists  inter- 
preted the  move  as  a a sign  of 
the  Conservatives'  acceptance 
of  defeat  Labour  has  pledged 
to  retaliate  with  a rebuttal  of 
Mr  Major's  “lies'*  about  what 
he  claims  are  Labour’s  plans 
on  tax  and  grammar  schools, 
should  it  win. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
Tories  also  upgraded  their 
campaign  at  the  last  minute, 
despatching  three  Cabinet 
ministers  — party  chairman 
Brian  Mawhinney,  Welsh  sec- 
retary William  Hague  and 
Scottish  secretary  Michael 
Forsyth  — to  the  North  West  1 

They  unveiled  a national 
poster  attacking  Labour's 
plans  for  regional  govern- 


ment, in  advance  of  today's 
Commons  debate  on  the  con- 
stitution, although  the  theme 
was  not  considered  a bunting 
issue  by  many  local  voters. 

Mr  Mawhinney  said 
Labour’s  pinns  “would  under- 
mine rather  than  enhance  1 
democratic  accountability.  | 
undermine  local  and  national 
government  and  impose  an  ar- 1 
tlficial  regional  identity, 
regardless  of  local 
sensibilities-’' 

Mr  Blair’s  two-hour  visit 
turned  into  the  Inevitable 
media  scrum  and  a taster  of 
the  kind  of  strictly  controlled, 
stage-managed  campaigning 
likely  at  the  general  election. 
Starting  out  at  a wind-swept 
: Industrial  estate  in  the  Labour 
stronghold  of  Bromborough, 
he  knew  he  would  meet  pre- 
dominantly Labour  supporters 
among  the  390-strong  work- 
- force  assembling  washing  ma- 
chines on  the  shopfloor. 

Of  the  five  wards  in  the  tra- 
ditionally true  blue  constitu- 
ency which  is  dubbed 
‘‘Surrey  on  the  Mersey*’  for 
its  general  affluence,  Brom- 
borough is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  described  as  “safe 
Labour'*.  But  Labour  strate- 
gists point  out  the  party  has 
progressed  in  leaps  and 
bounds  in  recent  local  elec- 
tions. where  three  Labour 
councillors  have  been 
returned  in  the  former  Tory 
stronghold  of  Beblngton. 

In  a busy  shopping  precinct 
in  New  Ferry,  an  area  to  the 
north  of  the  Bromborough 


Tony  Blair  campaigning  in  New  Ferry  shopping  centre  on  the  Wirral  yesterday 


ward,  described  by  one 
Labour  party  official  as 
“pretty  grotty”,  Mr  Blair 
popped  into  shops,  patted 
children  on  the  head  and 
asked  about  the  track  record 
of  local  businesses. 

Tracy  Fender,  of  Tracy’s 
florists,  presented  Mr  Blair 
with  a red  rose  buttonhole 
(imported  from  Holland)  but 
admitted  after  her  chat  with 
the  Labour  leader  that  she 
had  voted  Conservative  at  the 
last  election,  and  had  still  not 


made  up  her  mind  about  the 
byelection. 

Apparently  oblivious  to  the 
fragments  of  curtain  blowing 
through  the  remains  of  one 
boarded  up  shop,  Mr  Blair 
was  diplomatically  compli- 
mentary about  the  shops  of 
New  Feny:  “It’s  a nice  shop- 
ping precinct”,  he  told  Debbie 
Clinton,  owner  of  the  Taste- 
buds  Cafe. 

Asked  about  recent  local 
opinion  polls  which  suggests 
Labour  will  comfortably  win 


the  byelection  next  Thursday, 
Mr  Blair  insisted:  “Nothing  is 
taken  for  granted."  Many  vot- 
ers seem  resentful  that  this 
byelection  is  being  fought  as  a 
mini  general  election  and  that 
local  issues  are  being  ignored 
in  favour  of  national  ones. 

Labour's  candidate  Ban 
Chapman,  a former  civil  ser- 
vant. says  it  is  the  most  im- 1 
portant  byelection  “for  at  i 
least  20  years’*.  He  has  been 
ridiculed  by  his  Tory  oppo- 
nent Les  Byrom  for  being  cos- 


seted by  minders  and  local 
labour  MPs  who  are  always 
on  hand  to  answer  the  tough 
questions  on  the  doorstep. 

He  declines  to  personally 
criticise  Mr  Byrom,  a local 
councillor  and  surveyor  who 
lives  “across  the  water**  in 
Southport,  and  is  dismissive 
of  the  Tories’  “negative"  cam- 
paigning. 

But  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
he  and  four  Crombie-clad 
helpers  spent  the  afternoon 
“blitzing”  — a US-style  cam- 


PHOTOGPAPK  DONMcPMEE 

paign  technique  which  in- 
volves trying  to  shake  up  to 
50  hands  an  hour  while  jog- 
ging from  one  doorstep  to  an- 
other — in  true-blue  HeswaU. 
just  streets  away  from  Mr 
Byrom.  They  were  considera- 
bly heartened  by  the  f3ct  that 
not  all  the  doors  were  opened 
by  Tory'  supporters. 

• 1992  election  result:  Barry  Porter 
lCon),  25.590;  Helen  Southworth  (Lab), 
17.407:  Ed  Cunnifte  (IDem)  6,561. 
Coo.  majority:  8.1  S3 


Blunkett  on  defensive  as  Livingstone  forecasts  fight  against  ‘Millbank  Tendency’ 


Ewftn  MacAsMH 


THE  shadow  education 
secretary,  David  Blun- 
kett, viH  today  at-' 
tempt  to  confront  cynicism 
among  Labour  activists; 
that  the  party  has  aban- 
doned its  socialist  goals. 

Mr  Blunkett,  In  a speech 
in.  Birmingham,  will  argue 


that  oldrstyle  redistribution 
of  wealth  through  rises  in 
taxation  is  not  appropriate 
to  the  modern  age.  Labour 
remains  committed  to  tack- 
ling poverty  but  with  differ- 
ent tactics:  better  education, 
creating  Jobs  and  improving 
public  services. 

In  this  way.  Labour 
would  still  meet  the  aspira- 
tions set  out  by  philosophi- 


cal forefathers  of  the 
Labour  Party  such  as  R-S. 
Tawney. 

Mr  Blunkett  will  say: 
“Hie  truth  is  that  any  gov- 
ernment entering  the  2lst 
century  cannot  hope  to  cre- 
ate a more  equal  and  egali- 
tarian society  simply  by 
taking  money  from  one  set 
of  people  and  redistribut- 
ing it  to  others." 


His  speech  is  in  line  with 
the  framework  set  out  the 
shadow  chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  who  hopes  to  move 
people  from  welfare  to 
work  through  job  creation. • 
The  kind  of  cynicism  that 
Mr  Blunkett  is  targeting  is 
reflected  by  the  Labour  MP 
for  Brent  East,  Ken  Living- 
stone, in  an  interview  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  left- 


wing  magazine  Red  Pepper. 
Mr  Livingstone  predicted 
that  the  six  months  after 
the  general  election  will  be 
the  “the  most  electric  and 
decisive”  in  British  politics  j 
for  a generation. 

“A  lot  of  people  outside  ! 
parliamentary  politics  who 
think  Labour  are  a bunch 
of  tossers  and  won’t  even  . 
vote  will  get  caught  up  in  | 


the  fight  that  Is  going  to 
take  place,’*  he  said,  citing 
the  battlefields  as  public 
spending.  European  inte- 
gration and  the  future  of 
the  Labour  Party. 

Mr  Livingstone  said  there 
would  be  an  internal  party 
fight  against  what  he  called 
the  ••Millbank  Tendency”. 
Labour's  campaign  team  is 
based  at  Millbank  in  West- 


minster. He  predicted 
Labour  backbenchers  will 
form  a “1997  Committee” 
similar  to  the  Tories'  1922 
one. 

“The  Millbank  Tendency 
will  realise  they  need  our 
support  to  get  their  pro- 
grammes through  and  will 
find  themselves  under 
attack  if  they  do  reaction- 
ary things.”  he  said. 


Ewen  MacAskfU,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 

GAY  activists  last  night 
criticised  Jack  Straw 
for  abandoning  a com- 
mitment to  introduce  legisla- 
tion banning  discrimination 
against  homosexuals,  alter  a 
Commons  meeting  at  which 
the  shadow  home  secretary 
made  a number  of  pledges 
aimed  at  helping  to  reduce 
discrimination. 

Mr  Straw,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  or  the  Stonewall  cam- 
paign group,  said  Labour 
would  bold  a free  vote  on 
reducing  the  age  of  consent 
for  gay  sex.  incorporate  into 
British  law  the  European  con- 
vention of  human  rights,  and 
repeal  the  Section  28  powers 
that  prevent  local  authorities 
from  presenting  gay  rights  in 
a positive  light. 

A Labour  government 
would  also  introduce  “com- 
munity safety  orders",  a form 
of  injunction,  to  deal  with 
anti-social  behaviour  by 
cracking  down  on  gangs  and 
others  who  target  ethnic  or 
gay  minorities. 

Mr  Straw  said  he  would 
personally  support  a reduc- 
tion in  the  age  of  consent 
from  18  to  16. 

He  added  that  Section  28 
gave  “gratuitous  offence  to 
those  who  are  gay.  whilst 
solving  no  other  problem  . . . 
the  Labour  Party  opposed 
Section  28  when  it  was  before 
Parliament  in  1988  and  it  is 
our  long-standing  policy  that 
we  would  repeal  it" 

But  Peter  Tatcheil.  spokes- 
man for  OutRage!.  the  mili- 
tant gay  rights  group,  said: 
“Many  gay  people  will  intre- 
pret  Jack  Straw's  speech  as  a 
downgrading  of  Labour's 
commitment  to  equality. 

“Labour  has  apparently 
dropped  its  3992  manifesto 
pledge  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion banning  discrimination 
against  homosexuals.  Already 
many  of  Labour's  most  loyal 
lesbian  and  gay  supporters 
have  deserted  the  party." 

He  regarded  the  promises 
on  the  age  of  consent  and  the 
European  convention  as  inad- 
equate: “The  age  of  consent  is 
a human  rights  issue,  not  a 
matter  of  conscience." 


Force  young  to  volunteer  says  prince  I MEPs  powerless  to  punish  Hogg 


Kama!  Ahmed 

PRINCE  Charles  yester- 
day called  for  all  school- 
leavers  to  be  obliged  to 
do  three  months  of  unpaid 
community  work. 

Worried  about  the  lack  of 
volunteers  for  his  Prince's 
Trust,  the  prince  said  that  it 
was  time  for  everybody  to 
work  for  the  good  of  their 
community. 

“The  difficulty  is  in  getting 
enough  employed  people  in- 
volved," he  said,  referring  to 
those  in  jobs  given  temporary 
leave  of  absence  to  work  with 
the  trust.  “Some  in  the  trust 
might  not  agree  with  this  but 
it  should  be  compulsory,  a 
scheme  which  enables  people 
at  the  end  of  school  to  do 


three  months  with  a project 
[Then]  they  would  have  made 
a contribution  to  their  own 
country  and  their 
community."  . 

The  prince  was  speaking  at 
a meeting  of  business  leaders. 
Prince's  Trust  volunteers, 
and  politicians  in  the  East 
End  of  London  to  publicise 
the  trust’s  work  in  the  area. 

He  said  that  alter  the  three 
months,  people  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
volunteer for  further  schemes 
where  employed  and  unem- 
ployed people  work  together 
on  projects  such  as  Improving  , 
security  in  old  people's  flats  , 
or  running  city  farms  for  the  1 
disadvantaged.  1 

The  prince,  who  said  last , 
year  that  he  wanted  the 
trust's  scheme  to  involve  I 


25,000  people  a year  by  the 
year  2000,  described  the  pro- 
jects as  of  “enormous 
benefit”. 

He  said  most  European 
countries  still  had  national 
service  schemes.  i 

“The  Germans  say  they  I 
couldn't  run  their  health  ser-  j 
vice  without  some  system  of  | 
national  service  volunteers,"  j 
he  said. 

Although  the  prince  does 
not  want  to  see  a military 
based  service  he  is  thought  to 
support  the  idea  of  some 
element  of  military  work  with 
the  army  or  RAF.  “Maybe  for 
about  a week  of  the  project," 
an  associate  ofhis  said. 

Senior  members  of  the  trust 
said  that,  although  compul- 
sion was  probably  impracti- 
cal, the  prince  was  keen  to  see 


Controls  at  children’s 
homes  are  toughened 


David  Brindo,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 

STAFF  of  children’s 
homes  will  today  be 
told  they  can  lock  the 
doors  to  prevent  youngsters 
going  out  to  engage  in  crime, 
prostitution  and  drug-taking. 

The  move  will  come  in  a 
tightening  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning control  of  the  11,000 
children  and  teenagers  in 
homes  in  England,  following 
concern  that  the  pendulum 
has  swung  tew  far  in  ravour  of 
children's  rights! 

The  fresh  rules  come  days 
before  broadcast  of  a heavUy 
promoted  television  drama 
about  child  sexual  abuse,  in 
which  staff  of  a children’s 
home  are  depicted  as  power- 
less to  prevent  an  ii-year-old 
girl  leaving  the  premises  to 
work  as  a prostitute. 

Social  workers  have  been 
uncertain  about  the  permit- 
ted limits  of  control  of  young- 
sters in  children's  homes  — 
now  mainly  teenagers  — 
since  the  "pin-dawn"  scandal 
in  1991. 

An  inquiry  found  that  staff 
of  some  homes  in  Stafford- 
shire had  resorted  to  control 
by  means  of  a regime  of  “iso- , 
lation.  confrontation  and  hu- 
miliation”- Victims  of  the  I 


regime  eventually  received 
compensation  amounting  to 
£2  million. 

Under  the  Children  Act. 
social  workers  were  subse- 
quently told  what  they  could 
not  do  to  curb  or  punish 
youngsters  — but  little  about 
what  they  could. 

The  main  area  of  uncer- 
tainty has  remained  the  ex- 
tent of  powers  to  prevent  chil- 
dren leaving  a home.  The  act 


An11-or12-year- 
old  wishing  to  go 
out  in  tiie  evening 
should  be  assumed 
to  be  putting 
themselves  at  risk 


has  been  interpreted  so  that  a 
staff  member  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  a youngster,  and 
briefly  hold  their  arm,  hut 
may  not  stop  them  If  they 
push  past. 

In  next  week's  1TV  drama. 
No  Child  of  Mine,  said  to  be 
based  on  a true  story,  the  girl 
Is  shown  shrugging  off  staff 
attempts  to  stop  her  going  off 
with  her  pimp.  ! 


Today’s  new  guidance,  to  be 
unveiled  by  Stephen  Dorretl, 
Health  Secretary,  says  that 
while  the  Children  Act  pre- 
vents use  of  unreasonable , 
force  by  stall!  "in  no  way  does 
it  oblige  them  to  agree  to  the 
child's  wishes  where  doing  so 
would  be  likely  to  prejudice 
its  welfare". 

Staff  should  exercise  the 
kind  of  firm  influence  that 
characterises  effective  par- 
enting, the  guidance  states. 

The  wishes  and  feelings  of 
youngsters  “can,  and  indeed 

should;  be  overriden”  where  1 
necessary  to  safeguard  and 
promote  their  welfare, 

In  general,  an  11-  or  12-year- 
old  child  wishing  to  go  out  in 
the  evening  against  the  instruc- 
tions of  staff  should  be  assumed 
to  be  putting  themselves  at 
risk.  “'Hie  same  would  he  true 
of  young  teenagers  known  to  be 
involved  with  vice  or  criminal 
activity,  or  otherwise  likely  to 
come  under  bad  influence  or  be 
at  risk  of  harming  themselves 
or  others."  Where  persuasion 
fails  to  deter  in  such  circum- 
stances, staff  have  the  author- 
ity to  take  immediate  action  to 
prevent  harm  occurring. 

“Existing  guidance  is  dear 
that  in  certain  circumstances 
physical  restraint  can  and 
should  be  used,"  the  guidance 
states. 


everybody  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  joining  volunteer 
schemes.  Both  the  Govern1 
ment  and  the  Labour  Party 
have  backed  the  trust's  pres- 
ent projects. 

Meetings  have  been  held  be- 
tween the  trust  and  Labour 
officials  over  opposition  plans 
for  a millennium  volunteers 
programme.  The  trust  hopes 
to  be  closely  involved  in  the 
plans  which  were  launched 
by  David  Blunkett.  the 
shadow  education  minister, 
last  year. 

Speaking  on  the  day  John 
Major  launched  the  British 
leg  of  the  European  Year 
Against  Racism,  the  prince 
said  that  he  wanted  to  ensure 
the  trust  was  open  to  alL  par- 
ticularly the  ethnic 
minorities. 


BMA  rejects 
HIV  tests  on 
doctors  after 
carrier  dies 

Geoffrey  Gibbs 

THE  medical  profession  yes- 
terday rejected  calls  for 
routine  HIV  testing  of  doctors 
as  worried  callers  jammed 
special  helplines  set  up  at 
three  hospitals  that  employed 
an  HTV  positive  junior  doctor 
who  has  died  suddenly. 

Olukayode  Fasawe,  a 28- 
year-old  single  man,  was 
found  dead  in  his  room  in 
staff  accommodation  near  the 
Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hos- 
pital last  Thursday  only  days 
after  starting  a 12  month  con- 
tract at  the  hospital’s  obstet- 
rics department 
The  woman  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic hwaith  at  another  hospital 
the  doctor  worked  at  the  Royal 
Shrewsbury,  said  she  under- 
stood the  fears  of  patients. 
Rosemary  GeDer,  Shropshire’s 
director  of  public  health,  said: 
“The  risk  is  minute  but  I 
understand  that  Aids  is  fright- 
ening and  it  is  important  that 
we  do  everything  we  can  to 
reassure  these  women.  I would 
emphasise  that  we  have  never 
had  a case  in  this  country  of 
HIV  or  Aids  being  transferred 
from  a healthcare  worker  to  a 
patient." 

The  cause  of  Dr  Fasawe’s 
death  has  not  yet  been 
established. 


Stephen  Bates 
in  Strasbourg 

MEPs  yesterday  con- 
ceded they  were  le- 
gally powerless  to  in- 
sist on  action  against  the 
British  Government  or  Doug- 
las Hogg,  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary, over  their  handling  of 
the  BSE  epidemic,  although 
they  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  a report  severely 
criticising  both  at  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  in 
Strasbourg. 

Although  sanctions  were 
recommended  in  the  report 
drawn  up  following  a six- 
month  inquiry  by  a parlia- 
mentary committee,  MEPs 
who  served  on  it  admitted 
that  they  bad  no  powers  to  in- 
sist on  a legal  challenge  to 
either  the  minister  or  the  gov- 
ernment, and  there  were 
probably  no  legal  grounds 
anyway.  They  demanded  in- 
stead that  the  European  Com- 
mission should  take  urgent 
action  to  improve  the  moni- 
toring of  health  and  food 
safety  standards  throughout 
theEU. 

The  inquiry  has  revealed  the  1 


Commons  call  for  poll  debates 
ban  on  Kinnock  and  Brittan 

FIFTY  Euro-sceptic  MPs  | "strictly  in  line  with  tb 
from  both  sides  of  the  Broadcasting  Acts”  the 


I from  both  sides  of  the 
Commons  yesterday 
warned  the  BBC  and  ITV 
against  letting  prominent 
European  Union  officials 
like  Neil  Kinnock  and  Sir 
Leon  Brittan  join  in  Brit- 
ain’s coming  election  de- 
bate, writes  Michael  White. 

The  TOry  MP,  Bill  Cash, 
was  supported  by  Labour  ex- 
cabinet minister.  Peter 
Shore,  and  other  MPs  con- 
cerned that  election  debates 
on  Europe  are  conducted 


limits  of  the  parliament's 
power  over  member  states  but 
also  the  fact  that  it  can  make 
the  European  Commission  ner- 
vous. Jacques  San  ter,  the  Com- 
mission president,  has  already 
announced  changes  to  improve 
surveillance  of  health  and 
safety  issues. 

With  foreign  MEPs  still 
seething  over  the  Govern- 
ment’s dismissal  of  the  report 
and  its  disdainful  criticism  of 


“strictly  in  line  with  the 
Broadcasting  Acts”  that 
require  impartial  treatment 
for  contending  sides. 

The  sceptics  complained 
that  people  such  as  Mr  Kin- 
nock and  Sir  Leon,  both  ex- 
MPs  turned  EU  commis- 
sioners. "have  a complete 
commitment  to  further  in- 
tegration by  virtue  of  their 
oath  of  office  and,  there- 
fore, by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  they  be 
seen  as  impartial 
observers.” 


the  parliament’s  inquiry'  into 
the  BSE  dispute  as  “tosh”,  the 
report  was  adopted  by  422 
votes  to  49,  with  48 
abstentions. 

The  highly  critical  resolu- 
tion condemned  the  behav- 
iour of  the  Government  and 
its  mismanagement  of  the 
BSE  crisis  and  deplored  Mr 
Hogg's  refusal  to  give  evi- 
dence to  the  inquiry  during 
its  hearings  in  Brussels. 


But  the  parliament  itself 
cannot  initiate  court  action 
and  there  is  no  legal  basis  for 
reclaiming  emergency  aid 
paid  out  to  farmers. 

Apart  from  the  likelihood 
that  Mr  Hogg  will  no  longer 
be  a minister  when  a court 
case  could  be  heard  — they 
take  about  two  years  to  reach 
a hearing  — MEPs  admitted 
there  was  no  legal  obligation 
for  him  to  attend  the  hearing. 

One  British  MEP  said: 
“What  is  important  is  holding 
the  Commission  to  account  to 
ensure  that  this  sort  of  crisis 

does  not  happen  again." 

A further  vote  today,  call- 
ing for  the  European  Commis- 
sion to  be  censured  — which 
would  mean  Mr  Santer  and 
his  19  fellow  commissioners 
all  having  to  resign  — looks 
certain  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
necessary  two  thirds  majority 
for  such  a drastic  move. 

Many  MEPs  accept  it  would 
be  unfair  to  force  current 
commissioners  to  resign  for 
mistakes  committed  by  their 
predecessors  long  before  they 
themselves  were  appointed  to 
Brussels. 
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Major  plays  the  constitution  card 


Michael  White  on  Tory  response  to  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  House  of  Lords 


JOHN  Major  will  today 
seek  to  recapture  the 
election  initiative  from 
Tony  Blair  with  a rigid  de- 
fence of  Britain's  constitu- 
tional status  quo  that  increas- 
ingly puts  him  at  odds  with 

the  pragmatic  tactics  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  officials  and 
key  Tories  in  the  Lords. 

Tory  MPs  have  been  told  by 
Sir  Robert  Fellowes,  the 
Queen's  private  secretary, 
that  Europe  still  has  several 
hereditary  monarchies  long 
after  political  power  has  been 
stripped  from  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  as  Labour  prom- 
ises to  do. 

And  the  Tory  leader  of  the 
Lords.  Viscount  Cranbome, 
is  privately  consulting 
friendly  MPs  about  the  com- 
promise formula  he  might  ac- 
cept — after  election  day  — to 
allow  a few  active  hereditary 
peers,  himself  included,  to 
survive  a Labour  cull.  Some 


rightwing  Tories,  who  want 
him  to  refuse  all  compromise, 
are  aghast. 

After  a week  in  which 
Labour  has  battered  his  gov- 
ernment over  the  £3.3  billion 
beef  crisis  and  yesterday's 
cabinet  flare-up  over  Europe. 
Mr  Major  will  use  a Com- 
mons debate  today  to  accuse 
Mr  Blair  of  supporting  an  ill- 
conceived  package  of  reforms, 
ranging  from  abolition  of  he- 
reditary voting  rights  in  the 
Lords  to  Scots  and  Welsh  de- 
volution. 

Even  the  voting  system  is  at 
risk  to  electoral  reform,  he 
will  say,  before  telling 
reformers  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  them  to  justify' 
sweeping  changes  to  Britain's 
unwritten  constitutional 
settlement. 

The  tactic  worked  well 
against  Neil  Kinnock  in  1992. 
when  Westminster’s  sov- 
relgnty  was  presented  as  fac- 


ing a two-pronged  attack, 
from  Edinburgh  and  from 
Brussels. 

With  the  Tories  moving 
well  to  the  Euro-sceptic  right 
since  then,  and  Mr  Blair  and 
Paddy  Ashdown  planning  to 
unveil  a detailed  constitu- 
tional package,  agreed  by  a 
Labour-Liberal  Democrat 
committee  of  peers  and  MPs, 
it  is  likely  to  be  harder  this 

time. 

Despite  being  an  ideological 
rightwinger  from  the  House 
of  Cecil.  Lord  Cranbome  is  an 
influential  member  of  Mr  Ma- 
jor's inner  councils  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  given  a central 
role  in  the  coining  election 
campaign. 

Mr  Blair  is  vulnerable  on 
details  of  bis  plans,  especially 
over  devolution.  But  signs 
that  Buckingham  Palace  and 
some  senior  Ton-  peers  are 
coming  to  terms  with  immi- 
nent constitutional  change 
underlines  Mr  Major's  isola- 
tion in  defending  a constitu- 
tional status  quo  whose 
strength  has  often  often  lain 
in  its  underlying  flexibility. 


Some  Tories  suspect  their 
leader  is  adopting  this  pos- 
ture to  cover  his  own  flexibili- 
ty over  Europe  — a touch- 
stone Issue  for  the  right  The 
Lab-Lib  committee  discussing 
the  forthcoming  package  is 
likely  to  put  Scottish  and 
Welsh  devolution  at  the  top  of 
their  agenda  and  abolish  he- 
reditary voting  rights  later, 
the  first  stage  of  a drive  to 
create  an  elected  second 
chamber. 

Peers  on  all  sides  are  keen 
to  avoid  outright  confronta- 
tion and  some  hope  that  up  to 
50  active  hereditary  peers 
will  be  allowed  to  stay  on  as 
life  peers.  Liberal  Democrats 
are  keen  to  ensure  that  no  one 
party  has  an  overall  majority 
in  the  Lords,  as  the  Tories 
now  effectively  do. 

Lord  Cranbome  argues  that 
an  amateur  House  of  Lords  Is 
a better  cross-section  of  the 
British  people  than  a profes- 
sionalised Commons.  He 
wants  Mr  Blair  to  say 
whether  a reformed  Lords 
would  have  more  or  less 
power  than  now. 
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Deng  in  his  own  words 


We  must  keep  to  the 
socialist  road.  We  must 
uphold  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  We  must 
uphold  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party.  We  must 
uphold  Marxism-! .pninism- 
Mao  Zedong  Thought 
The  Four  Principles,  March 
1979 


Our  experience  in  the  20 
years  from  1958  to  1978 
teaches  us  that  poverty  is 
not  socialism.  You  can’t  eat 
socialism 
1985 


The  goal  [of  the  student 
protesters  of  Tiananmen 
Square]  was  to  establish  a 
bourgeois  republic  entirely 
dependent  on  the  West.  Of 
course  we  accept  people’s 
demands  for  combatting 
corrution ...  However,  such 
slogans  were  just  a front. 
Their  real  aim  was  to 
overthrow  the  Communist 
Party  and  topple  the 
socialist  system 
June  1989 


Our  reform  and  opening  up 
should  leap  forward  with 
big  strides.  We  should 
experiment  bravely.  We 
should  not  proceeed  slowly 
like  women  with  bound  feet 
. . . Capitalism  and 
socialism  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  planned 
economy  or  the  market 
economy.  A planned 
economy  does  not 
necessarily  imply  socialism 
...  a market  economy  does 
not  necessarily  imply 
capitalism 
1992 


What  the  world  says 


There  has  been  no  big 
change  in  comrade  Deng 
Xiaoping’s  health 
Tang  Guoqiang,  foreign 
ministry  spokesman,  in 
Beijing,  Tuesday  18  February 


An  extraordinary  figure  on 
the  world  stage  over  the  past 
two  decades 

President  Clinton 


He  played  a key  role  in  the 
process  which  led  to  the 
joint  declaration  on  Hong 
Kong  in  1984,  embodying  his 
visionary  concept  of ‘one 
country  two  systems’ 
Downing  Street 


We  hope  [Taiwan’s]  people 
treat  this  matter  calmly 
Shi  Hwei-you,  Vice-chairman  of 
the  Taipei  cabinet’s  mainland 
affairs  council 


The  Guardian  Thursday  February  20 1997 

Ghosts  off  the  Square  hovel' 


The  succession/ 

Can  the  country’s 
new  leaders  finally 
step  clear  of  the 
shadow  of  the 
Long  March  elders? 
asks  John  Gittings 

CHINA  seeks  a suc- 
cessor for  the  job 
of  people's  em- 
peror for  only  the 
second  time  since 
the  Common  1st  victory  in 
1949.  That  is  less  a tribute  to 
political  foresight  than  to 
medical  skin  in  keeping  first 
Mao  Zedong  alive  tin  1976  and 
then  Deng  Xiaoping  till  yea- 
terday.  For  there  had  been  po- 
tential successors  while  each 
was  alive.  But  Mao,  and  Deng 
after  him,  foiled  either  to 
stick  with  the  choice  they  had 
made  or  move  towards  a col- 
lective succession. 

Deng  told  the  Communist 
Party  conference  in  October 
1994:  ‘You  are  very  unified; 
we  are  now  at  ease.”  Unity 
has  been  the  slogan,  but  it  has 
never  been  achieved. 

So  much  has  been  modern- 
ised since  Mao  died  that  it 


might  be  assumed  the  politics 
of  the  party  elite  have  also 
also  transformed.  Yet  there 
remains  a habit  of.  even  an 
appetite  for,  factionalism  that 
is  distinctly  unmodern. 
Under  stress,  political  culture  ; 
too  easily  reverts  to  cultural 
stereotype  — the  struggle  be- 
hind the  bamboo  curtain  in 
the  imperial  court 

Can  China’s  new  leaders, 
almost  clear  of  the  shadow  of 
the  Long  March  elders,  at  last 
step  outside  it? 

Times  have  changed  since 
October  1976,  when  the 
army’s  support  was  needed  to 
dispose  of  the  Gang  of  Four 
after  Mao's  death.  Nor  is 
there  an  ideology  to  be  dis- 
mantled. But  in  spite  of  the 
economic  boom  since  1989. 
the  ghosts  of  Tiananmen 
Square  stiZL  hover  over  the 
post-Deng  leadership. 


Every  player  in  the  potit- 
buro  stakes,  every  command- 
er and  political  commissar, 
will  have  anticipated  Deng’s 
death.  All  wQl  have  learnt  the 
lesson  of  1989:  do  not  allow  a 
political  vacuum.  Otherwise 
t>u»  Square  wifi  ftfl  ag^in. 

Within  the  former  democ- 
racy movement,  the  opposite 
conclusion  may  have  been 
reached:  even  if  a post-Deng 
political  vacuum  does  appear, 
don't  rush  into  the  Square! 

More  likely  is  that  every- 
one will  “wait  and  see", 
bringing  a period  of  apparent 
raim  under  a pre-arranged 
cnTiagfote  leadership.  The  po- 
litical triumvirate  of  the 


party  secretary,  Jiang  Zemin, 
the- senior  vice-premier,  Zhu 
Rongji,  and  the  “secret  police- 
man” — parliamentary  stand- 
ing committee  chairman  Qiao 
Shi  — stands  ready,  with  dep- 
uty military  commission 
head  Liu  Huaqing  to  guaran- 
tee the  army’s  suppporL 
For  years  it  was  believed 
that  a post-Deng  regime 
would  get  rid  of  Premier  LI 
Peng,  loathed  for  sending  the 
troops  into  the  Square. 


Though  it  would  still  be  a I 
popular  move*  Mr  Li's  over- 
throw could  cause  a fierce 
conservative  reaction.  He  has 
Indicated  he  will  probably 
step  down  In  1998. 

Mr  Qiao's  parliament  (the 
National  People's  Congress) 
could  give  a promise  of 
greater  democracy  by  regain- 
tag  the  voice  it  lost  after  1989. 
The  Political  Consultative 

Conference  could,  under  its- 
chairman  Li  Rulhuan,  also 
become  more  outspoken. 

Yet  the  Inner  imperative  of 
Chinese  political  culture  still 
demands  someone  be 

regarded  as  the  biggest  of  the 
Big  Heads.  Who  should  it  be? 


Jiang  Tgminj  plucked  from 
Shanghai  by  Deng  In  1989  to 
provide  a new  face  after  the 
Beijing  Massacre,  should  ap- 
pear the  strongest  figure.  He 
has  amassed  concurrent 
roles  of  state  president  party 
general  secretary,  and  armed 
forces  chairman. 

Yet  it  Is  argued  that  Mr 
Jiang  has  had  to  acquire 
these  titles  to  compensate  for 
big  political  weakness  In  Beij- 
ing. He  has  also  had  to  work 


hard  to  buy  army  support  by 
condoning  the  military's  in- 
volvement in  civilian  busi- 
ness ventures  — and  more 
recently  in  its  confrontation 

with  Taiwan. 

Mr  Jiang  has  acquired  the 

unfortunate  reputation  of 
leading  thfi  "Wind”  fectiOQ  — 
a mocking  suggestion  that  he 
ohanpw  his  line  according  to 
the  political  climate.  In  a few 
months  in  early  1996,  he  man- 
aged to  strike  both  “conserva- 
tive" notes  — on  socialism 
and  Taiwan  — and  “reform- 
ist" notes  — on  the  economy 
and  democratic  debate. 

TO  be  the  party  general  sec- 
retary is  a high-risk  occupa- 
tion, as  Deng  himself  knew, 
stacff  be  was  ousted  from  the 
post  in  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. There  were  three  incum- 
bents during  the  Deng 
regime.  The  transitional 
leader,  Huo  Guofeng.  lasted 
less  than  five  years.  His  two 
successors.  Hu  Yaobang  and 
Zhao  Ziyang,  forfeited  Deng’s 
confidence  in  turn.  They  both 
fell  from  power  (in  1987  and 
1989)  with  disastrous  effects 
on  the  party's  cohesion. 

The  naive  view  of  political 
unity  in  China  is  that  it  is  a 
shame  It  cannot  be  achieved 
more  often.  Periodically  since 
the  first  foundation  of  the 
party  in  1921,  its  leaders  have 
urged  the  comrades  to  “Unite 


and  Strive  for  Greater  Vic- 
tories". Yet  disunity  persists; 
official  party  history  ac- 
knowledged no  less  than  U 
big  ‘struggles"  up  to  Mao’s 
death.  Since  then  there  have 
been  at  least  three  more. 

A sounder  analysis  would 
start  from  the  premise  that 
disunity  and  tension  are  in- 
herent in  the  functioning  of  a 
single-party  state.- Many  high 
party  officials  acknowledge 
this  privately  with  weary 
humour. 

“The  party  is  like  the 
moon,"  they  say.  “It  changes 
Its  face  on  the  1st  and  the  16th 
of  every  month."  What  are 
the  great  issues  that  divide 
the  Inner-party  factions?  “It 
doesn't  matter  what  issue," 
replies  one  old  ex-ambassado- 
rial cadre.  “No  one  bothers 
what  they  really  mean." 

To  the  horror  of  some  "for- 
eign friends"  in  the  past  (and 
the  delight  of  others)  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  party 
have  always  been  rife  with  In- 
trigue and  gossip. 

As  Chinese  politics  be- 
comes more  open,  this  can 
have  the  unexpected  effect  of 
making  the  system  appear 
even  more  faction-ridden 
than  it  actually  is.  Stories  of 
splits  and  foul  deeds  are  delib- 
erately floated  by  supporters 
of  one  leader  or  another  in 
the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  press. 


Chinese  culture  demands  someone 
should  be  the  biggest  of  the  Big  Heads 


Deng  at  home  with  his  daughter  Deng  Lin  and  his  granddaughter.  Deng  Mu  has  exhibited  her  works  of  art  in  Hong  Kong  and  Japan 
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The  children/ 

Deng’s  sons 
and  daughters 
became  his 
legs,  eyes,  ears 
and  even  voice 
after  his  own 
had  gone, 
writes 
Catherine 
Sampson 

WHENEVER  Deng 
Xiaoping  emerged 
into  the  public  eye 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
his  youngest  daughter, 
Deng  Rong,  was  at  his  side, 
a supportive  hand  on  his  el- 
derly elbow.  She  seemed  to 
be  a cross  between  body- 
guard, nurse  and  human 
hearing  aid.  but  many  on- 
lookers believe  that  she 
and  her  siblings  were  the 
power  behind  the  throne. 

Deng's  five  children  be- 
came bis  legs,  eyes,  ears 
and  even  voice  long  after 
his  own  had  gone.  They 
were  his  gatekeepers  and 
his  aides,  controlling  the 
flow  of  information  and 
acting  as  envoys  to  world 
leaders. 

They  are  China's  first 
family,  and  although  they 
have  no  constitutional 


right  to  succeed  him,  the 
tradition  of  dynastic  role  is 
strong.  During  Deng’s  life- 
time his  children  worked 
largely  behind  the  scenes, 
under  orders  to  stay  out  of 
the  limelight.  Now  they 
may  act  as  power-brokers, 
passing  on  and  interpreting 
their  father's  final  wishes. 

Together.  Deng's  two 
younger  daughters  appear 
to  have  masterminded  the 
re-emergence  of  their 
father  in  the  early  1990s. 
Both  accompanied  him  on 
his  trip  to  southern  China 
In  spring  1992  and  appear 
devoted  to  the  survival  of 
his  reforms. 

Deng’s  favourite  was 
Deng  Rong,  who  was  his 
private  secretary  and  pub- 
lished a biography  of  her 
father  in  1993.  It  was  she 
who  told  the  world  in  Janu- 


ary 1995  that  Deng's  health 
was  “declining  day  by 
day".  She  soon  said  she  bad 
been  misquoted. 

Previously  a middle- 
ranking  official  in  the 
People's  Liberation  Army, 
she  is  married  to  He  Ping,  a 
former  military  attache  to 
China's  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  president  of 
Polytechnologies,  one  of 
China’s  arms  dealers. 

Deng  Nan,  the  second 
daughter,  is  already  a high- 
ranking  official.  A physi- 
cist, she  is  a deputy  minis- 
ter in  the  state  science  and 
technology  commission. 
She  is  credited  with  spread- 
ing news  of  her  tether’s 

reappearance  In  the  south 
in  1992  when  he  re- 
launched China’s  economic 
reforms. 

But  Deng  Nan,  like  some 


of  Deng’s  other  children,  is 
not  entirely  free  team  the 
cloud  of  scandal.  It  was  the 
state  science  and  technol- 
ogy commission  which  in 
1993  approved  the  sale  of 
bonds  which  proved  to  be 
fraudulent,  and  many 
asked  how,  as  a deputy 
minister,  Deng  Nan  could 
have  been  unaware  of  what 
was  going  on. 

Many  people  do  not  trust 
the  Deng  ofispring.  believ- 
ing they  have  used  the  acci- 
dent of  their  birth  for  per- 
sonal gain.  Despite 
repeated  campaigns  against 
corruption,  none  of  Deng’s 
children  has  been  publicly 
castigated. 

The  older  of  his  two  sons, 
Deng  Pufang,  who  also 
studied  physics,  was 
crippled  when  he  was 
pushed  from  a fourth  floor 


window  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution.  He  heads 
the  Chinese  Federation  for 
the  Disabled. 

His  name,  too,  was  linked 
— perhaps  unfairly  — with 
dubious  business  practices 
when  the  Kanghua  Corpo- 
ration, with  which  he  was 
involved,  was  (dosed  down 
on  suspicion  of  corruption. 

Deng’s  other  son  has 
warmly  embraced  the  free 
market  reforms  his  father 
initiated.  Deng  Zhiteng,  an- 
other physicist,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  US,  and 
returned  to  China  in  1987. 
Since  then  he  has  worked 
at  China’s  main  foreign 
trade  organisation,  the 
China  International  Trust 
and  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, despite  orders  — in- 
tended to  halt  nepotism  — 
that  sons  and  daughters  of 


top  leaders  were  to  leave 
Citic. 

In  the  boom  of  the  early 
1990s,  Deng  Zhiteng  took 
advantage  of  soaring  prop- 
erty prices  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  state-owned 
Shanghai  Grand  Develop- 
ment Company.  The  pro- 
ject launch  was  held  in  May 
1993  at  an  exclusive  Hong 
Kong  dub  and  attended  by 
senior  Chinese  government 
officials. 

Deng’s  eldest  daughter, 
plump  and  bespectacled 
Deng  Lin,  has  so  far  shown 
more  interest  in  art  than  in 
politics.  She  has  exhibited 
her  works  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan,  but  art  critics  in 
the  West  suggest  that  the 
reason  her  works  attract 
high  prices  is  more  to  do 
with  the  fame  of  her  tether 
than  her  talent 


When  the  reformer  reached  the  limits  of  his  tolerance 


Thejudgment/ln 

reaching  a verdict. 
Professor  Su 
Shaozhi,  a Chinese 
dissident,  first 
considers  the  role 
of  Chairman  Mao 

DENG  Xiaoping  will  take 
his  place  in  the  list  of 
history’s  most  Impor- 
tant figures.  He  controlled  the 
Communist  Party's  pofitburo 
for  more  than  18  years. 

Before  Deng  reemerged  in 
1977 — after  being  twice  ousted 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution 
— he  had  been  circumscribed 
by  Mao  Zedong.  An  evaluation 
of  his  merits  must  begin  when 


he  gained  control  of  the  polit- 
buro  in  1978.  In  passing  judg- 
ment the  comparison  has  to  he 
with  Mao.  They  were  China's 
biggest  dictators. 

Both  were  products  of  the 
Party’s  leadership  system, 
based  on  Leninist  theory. 
This  ensured  Deng  would  be 
conservative  in  politics.  Of 
Deng’s  four  principles,  the 
most  basic  was  to  "maintain 
the  leadership  of  the  party”. 


The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  was  that  Mao 
was  basically  a peasant  revo- 
lutionary leader,  and  once  he 
succeeded,  he  more  or  less  be- 
came an  emperor  putting  for- 
ward a set  of  idealistic  and 
leftwtog  ideas. 

Deng  had  studied  In 
France,  he  had  some  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  mod- 
ernisation. After  consolidat- 
ing power  in  1978,  he 
weakened  the  grip  of  mono- 
lithic ideology  and  influenced 
the  growth  of  reform.  He 
overcame  dogmatism  in  eco- 
nomic thought  This  led  to  the 
growth  of  a middle  class,  the 
emergence  of  a civil  society 
and  distinct  interest  groups. 

Could  Deng  have  done  more 
to  promote  political  reform?  As 
a Chinese  intellectual  closely 
involved  to  theoretical  discus- 
sions, I was  able  to  observe  the 
limits  of  his  tolerance. 

At  the  party's  third  plenum 


in  1978,  when  the  reform  pol- 
icy was  decided  on,  Deng  pro- 
posed “liberating  our  ideas, 
using  our  brains,  seeking 
truth  from  facts”  and  shaking 
off  the  fetters  of  absolute  be- 
lief In  Mao. 

We  were  encouraged.  A 
conference  was  called  early  in 
1979  to  “discuss  the  principles 
of  ideological  work”.  We  dis- 
cussed how  to  liberate  Ideas 
and  expand  democracy. 

To  start  with.  Deng  took 
this  conference  seriously,  and 
said  that  it  should  focus  on 
the  question  of  democracy. 

But  then  he  visited  the 
United  States  and  in  February 
went  to  war  with  Vietnam.  H6 
was  enraged  when  the  war  was 
criticised  in  Beijing.  The  Mao- 
ist Idetdogues  made  the  most  of 
this.  They  claimed  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  was  greater 
than  in  1957  (when  intellectu- 
als woe  encouraged  to  speak 
up  in  the  Hundred  flowers 


period)  and  tried  to  incite 
Deng  to  launch  annthwr  anti- 
rightwing movement. 

Deng  then  asked  Maoist 
Ideologues  Hu  Qjaamu  and 
Deng  Liqun  to  draft  his 
speech  to  the  conference.  This 
was  the  famous  speech  on 
“maintaining  the  four  basic 
principles"  (of  keeping  to  the 
socialist  road,  upholding 
party  leadership,  etc). 

The  debate  reopened  in 
August  1980  with  another 
Speech  by  Deng  on  “reform- 
ing the  party  and  the  state”. 
But  he  insisted  that  freedom 
of  thought  should  not  be 
allowed  to  subvert  the  four 
principles,  particularly  the 
principle  of  party  leadership. 

In  1984,  when  the  leadership 
totes  decisions  to  promote  eco- 
nomic reform,  the  need  for  po- 
litical reform  also  grew  and  in- 
tellectuals called  for 
democrat!  sat  von.  But  Deng 
came  out  against  “liberalism”. 


and  the  student  democracy 
movement  emerged.  Again  the 
conservatives  put  pressure  on 
him,  resulting  in  the  Htgmtggni 
of  the  pro-reform  party  secre- 
tary-general Hu  Yaobang  in 
1967.  Again  the  pattern  was 
repeated,  leading  to  the  democ- 
racy protests  to  Tiananmen 
Square. 

In  the  end,  Deng  remained 
part  of  the  old  vanguard  of 
the  Communist  Party,  dedi- 
cated like  Mao  to  its  dictator- 
ship. We  may.  conclude  that 
Deng's  "merits  outweigh  his 
faults"  (the  opposite  verdict 
to  that  which  must  be  passed 
on  Mao)  but  political  reform 
was  Ms  Achilles  heeL 

Professor  Su  Shaozhi  is  a lead- 
ing Marxist  scholar  who  ar- 
gued energetically  in  die  1980s 
for  thertfbrm  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  He  had  to  leone 
China  after  the  Bdjing  massa- 
cre and  now  lives  in  the  US. 
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Mexican  Mafia  spreads  fear  in  US  court 


A 


ANOVEL  form  of 
gang  warfare  is 
being  waged  in  Los 
Angeles,  not  in  the 
bullet-pocked  His- 
panic barrios  of  the  east  side, 
but  in  a downtown  court 
roam. 

Federal  lawyers  from 
Washington  are  seeking  to 
smash  what  they  call  the  most 
brutal  criminal  gang  in  the 
United  States:  the  Mexican 
Mafia.  The  trial  has  a Holly- 
wood connection:  the  killing 
of  three  people  who  worked 
on  an  anti-gang  film  directed 
by,  and  starring,  the  Miami 
Vice  actor  and  Oscar  nominee 
Edward  Janies  Olmos. 

In  court  are  13  Mexican- 
Americans.  aged  between  30 
and  55,  dressed  in  suits  and 
ties,  some  with  band] to  mous- 
taches and  others  with  tattoos 
peeping  out  of  their  cufik. 
(They  may  have  to  remove 
their  shirts  in  court  to  show 
these  suspected  gang  designs 
emblazoned  on  their  upper 
bodies.) 

Further  indications  of  their 
background  are  their  nick- 
names. which  lawyers  use  in 
court  to  identify  them  on  tape 
recordings:  Alex  'Tee  Wee" 
Aguirre,  Juan  “China  Boy” 
Arias,  Daniel  "Black  Dan” 
Barela,  Michael  “Muscle- 
head”  Salinas,  Sammy 
■“Negro"  ViMalha. 

Hidden  from  the  jury  are 
their  ankle  shackles,  and 
every  court  visitor  is 
searched  for  weapons.  The 
case  began  in  November  and 
is  expected  to  last  six  months, 
with  Judge  Ronald  Lew.  who 
is  under  constant  protection, 
facing  Intimidatory  hostility 
Grom  the  defendants. 

in  one  exchange  with  Ru- 
ben “Tupi”  Hernandez,  the 
judge  began:  “Let  me  tell  you 
something. . .”  Hernandez  in- 
terrupted: “You  ain’t  'gonna 
tell  me  shit"  Judge  Lew. 
“One  more  outburst  and  you 
will  be  listening  to  these  pro- 
ceedings from  your  jail  cell." 
Hernandez:  “Fuck  you." 

The  judge's  mood  did  not 
improve  when  he  found  the 
Initial  “M"  carved  into  his 
bench  top,  despite  a US  mar- 
shal posse  on  permanent 
guard  in  the  court  room.  Al- 
though the  Mexican  Mafia 
dates  back  40  years,  its  pre- 
ferred name  today  is  la  Erne. 
Spanish  for  “the  M",  often 
drawn  as  though  carved  on 
the  palm  of  a hand. 


The  suspected  racketeers  accused  of  murder  in  pursuit  of  a Hollywood  grudge  have 
almost  nothing  to  lose  If  found  guilty.  CHRISTOPHER  REED  in  Los  Angeles  reports 


Edward  James  Olmos  (centre)  stars  in  American  Me,  the  film  he  directed  in  1992  which  depicts  gangsters  in  the  Mexican  Mafia.  Three  workers  on  the  film  have  since  been  killed 


Government  prosecutors 
claim  la  Erne  is  an  organised 
crime  syndicate  dealing  In- 
side and  outside  prison  in 
drugs,  extortion,  prostitution, 
gambling  and  murder.  It  is 
responsible,  they  say,  for  hun- 
dreds of  killings.  The  13  de- 
fendants come  under  the 
Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organisations  Act 
usually  used  against  the  Cosa 
Nostra,  the  Italian  Mafia  on 
which  the  Mexicans  modelled 
their  gang. 

If  convicted  they  could  get 


life  imprisonment  an  incon- 
sequential matter  for  several 
already  serving  life  terms. 
Hernandez,  given  three  con- 
secutive life  sentences  in 
1989.  will  always  be  behind 
bars.  He  had  been  paid  810,000 
(£6,500)  to  eliminate  a drug 
dealer  who  had  crossed  la 
Erne.  He  bound  the  man  and 
shot  him  point-blank  in  the 
head,  then  did  the  same  to  a 
young  woman  and  her  boy- 
friend who  stumbled  upon  the 
killing. 

-Hernandez  and  three  other 


defendants  are  already  in  Cal- 
ifornia’s notorious  Pelican 
Bay  prison  in  the  mist- 
shrouded  Pacific  north-west 
The  prison  architecture  al- 
lows inmates  to  be  viewed  at 
all  times  while  preventing 
them  from  seeing  one  an- 
other. The  prison,  designed 
for  “the  worst  of  the  worst”, 
is  so  harsh  that  a psychiatrist 
has  condemned  it  for  driving 
men  mad,  and  a judge  has  or- 
dered improvements.  This  is 
where  most  of  the  13  are 
likely  to  go  if  convicted. 


Intense  brutality  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  la  Erne  and  its 
rival  gangs.  A murder  method 
in  prisons,  where  weapons 
are  scarce,  is  to  throw  lighter 
fluid  over  a sleeping  inmate 
and  toss  a match  through  the 
bars. 

An  early  leader  of  la  Erne , 
Rudolfo  “Cheyenne”  Cadena, 
was  repeatedly  stabbed  In 
prison  with  homemade 
knives,  some  Ihshioned  from 
toothbrushes.  He  was  thrown 
from  a balcony  and  stabbed 
again.  The  pathologist  found 


more  than  70  wounds.  An- 
other victim  had  his  throat 
slit  with  a modified  beer  can. 

The  29  indictments  for  mur- 
der and/or  conspiracy 
referred  originally  to  “Victim 
No  I"  — Olmos  — who  was 
threatened  with  murder  when 
his  Mexican  Mafia  film. 
American  Me.  came  out  in 
1992,  and  who  sought  to  make 
peace  among  gangs  after  the 
1992  Los  Angeles  riots.  But  Ol- 
mos resisted  a request  to  tes- 
tify. and  the  authorities  have 
agreed  not  to  call  him. 


The  prosecutors  do  name 
three  people  gunned  down  for 
working  on  the  movie,  a vio- 
lent anti-gang  story  set  in  His- 
panic Los  Angeles  and  Cali- 
fornia's brutal  Folsom  prison. 
One  murdered  woman  who 
had  a small  part  was  a youth 
gang  counsellor  and  mother 
of  six.  She  was  shot  dead  on 
her  way  to  her  mother’s  fu- 
neral. Two  men  who  helped 
the  cast  were  also  murdered 
by  la  Eme.  according  to  gov- 
ernment prosecutors. 

The  film  features  an  anti- 


hero. Santana,  loosely  based 
on  the  Mexican  Mafia  co- 
founder.  "Cheyenne”  Cadena. 
Today's  Eme  leaders,  whose 
rules  bar  homosexuals  from 
joining,  were  outraged  by  a 
scene  in  which  the  young 
Santana  Is  sodomised  in 
prison.  He  later  repeats  the 
act  on  a woman  he  falls  in 
love  with  on  bis  release. 

American  Me.  which 
marked  Olmos ’s  debut  as  a di- 
rector. traces  Santana’s  ori- 
gins back  to  the  Zoot  suit 
riots  of  1943.  in  which  navy 
sailors  and  Mexican- Ameri- 
cans fought  in  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles.  In  the  film,  San- 
tana dies  at  the  hands  of  bis 
own  gang  carnalos.  or 
brothers.  In  reality.  Cadena 
was  killed  in  1972  by  rivals  in 
the  Nuestra  Fa  m il  i a (Our 
Family)  prison  mob.  This  ad- 
ditional disrespect  for  the 
truth  by  Hollywood  further 
angered  la  Erne’s  bosses. 

One  featured  in  the  film  is 
the  shaven-headed  Joe  "Peg- 
leg"  Morgan,  from  LA.  who 
spoke  fluent  Spanish.  He 
founded  la  Eme  Tor  self-pro- 
tection with  Cadena  and 
other  Hispanic  “homeboys” 
in  a California  juvenile 
prison  in  1957. 

Before  he  died  of  cancer  in 
prison  in  1993,  Morgan  sued 
Olmos  for  $500,000  damages 
over  his  unfln tiering  depic- 
tion in  the  film.  A judge 
rejected  the  suit,  but  specula- 
tion continues  as  to  whether 
Morgan  put  out  tbe  “hit"  con- 
tract on  Olmos' s life.  Olmos 
was  sufilcientlv  alarmed  to 
apply  for  a permit  to  carry  a 
gun,  hire  a bodyguard,  and  go 
into  hiding.  He  declines  to 
discuss  American  Me  and 
lives  very,  very  quietly. 

The  prosecution's  super- 
grass  witness.  Ernest 
"Chuco"  Castro,  aged  36,  is 
now  giving  evidence  about 
how  casually  la  Eme  murder 
orders  were  carried  out  His 
cross-examination  is  likely  to 
be  fierce,  as  the  defence  ar- 
gues he  has  invented  his  en- 
tire story. 

Fiercer  still  are  the  stares 
he  receives  from  his  erst- 
while camales  in  la  Eme.  The- 
oretically. his  life  is  now 
worthless. 

Under  the  protection  of  wit- 
nesses programme  he  is  en- 
titled to  plastic  surgery.  Mak- 
ing Chuco  unrecognisable 
might  prove  the  surgeons' 
greatest  challenge. 


Drug  chief  faces  arrest 
for  ‘links  to  top  cartel’ 


Julia  Preston 
In  Guadalajara 


THE  army  general  in 
charge  of  Mexico's 
national  drug  agency 
has  been  dismissed 
and  faces  imminent  arrest  on 
charges  that  he  collaborated 
with  one  of  Mexico’s  most 
notorious  drug  barons,  the 
defence  minister,  Enrique 
Cervantes  Aguirre,  has 
announced. 

General  Jesus  Gutierrez 
Rebollo  — who  was  hand- 
picked  by  Mexico's  president 
Ernesto  Zedillo,  to  take  over 
the  drug  programme  only  two 
months  ago  — will  be  de- 
tained soon  on  charges  of 
abetting  cocaine-trafficking, 
according  to  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, Jorge  Madrazo  Cuellar. 

“We  have  a well-founded 
presumption  that  the  general 
and  personnel  under  his  com- 
mand have  been  ' and  are 
collaborators  of  the  criminal 
organisation  headed  by 
Amado  CarrOlo  Fuentes,”  the 
defence  minister  said  on 
Tuesday.  Carrillo  is  believed 
to  load  the  most  powerful  of 


Speaking  at  a crowded 
news  conference  in  the 
defence  ministry  in  Mexico 
City,  Mr  Cervantes  said  that 
Gen  Gutierrez,  who  has  been 
in  the  military  for  42  years, 
had  “cheated  his  superiors” 
and  “acted  against  the 
national  security  of  Mexico”. 

The  charges  against  him 
raise  questions  about  the 
information  that  United 
States  officials  have  on  Mexi- 


co’s anti-drug  programme. 
The  White  House  drug  chief, 
General  Barry  McCaffrey, 
lavished  praise  on  Gen 
Gutierrez  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  National 
Institute  to  Combat  Drugs, 
saying  he  had  “absolute 
unquestioned  integrity”. 

Gen  Gutierrez's  dismissal 
throws  Mexico's  anti-narcotics 
campaign  into  turmoil  only 
days  before  the  US  president 
BQ1  Clinton,  must  report  to 
Congress  on  whether  the 
country  will  be  certified  as  a 


cooperative  partner  in  fight- 
ing drug-trafficking. 

According  to  a presidential 
aide.  President  Zedillo  had 
been  impressed  with  the  gen- 
eral's work  in  dismantling 
the  operations  of  a notorious 
drug-trafficker  based  in  tbe 
Guadalajara  region. 

But  the  defence  minister 
alleged  that  Gen  Gutierrez 
had  vigorously  pursued  some 
drug  cartels  at  the  same  time 


as  he  "consciously  and  delib- 
erately served  the  interests” 
of  the  cartel  run  by  CarrOlo. 

Mr  Cervantes  said  that  the 
general  had  suffered  a heart 
attack  on  February  6 when 
military  officials  confronted 
him  with  the  allegations.  He 
was  admitted  to  a military 
hospital  in  Mexico  City. 

Military  investigators  were 
tipped  off  about  his  alleged 
links  to  the  C-arrillo  gang 
after  he  was  appointed  drug 
co-ordinator  and  moved  into  a 
“sumptuous”  apartment  in 


Mexico  City  that  appeared 
way  above  his  means  as  an 
officer  and  civil  servant 
They  discovered  that  the 
apartment  was  provided  by  a 
trafficker  named  Eduardo 
Gonz&lez  Quirate,  described 
by  the  defence  minister  as 
Carrillo's  “lieutenant". 

In  a statement.  President 
Zedillo  said  the  charges  “con- 
firm our  nnshakeable 
determination  to  pursue  and 
punish  drug-trafficking  and 
combat  corruption." 

Gen  Gutierrez  is  the  third 
of  Mexico's  recent  anti-drug 
co-ordinators  to  have  been 
tied  to  traffickers. 

The  defence  minister 
claimed  C-arrillo's  lieutenant 
gave  "considerable  amounts 
of  money  in  dollars  as  wen  as 
encyrpting  ma chinns  and  real 
estate”  to  agents  who  worked 
closely  with  him, 

US  drug  agents  working  in 
Mexico  have  said  they  are  dis- 
couraged about  the  overall 
results  oF  the  country’s  anti- 
drug programme.  But  Gen 
McCaffrey  has  been  more  pos- 
itive about  its  efforts. 

A spokesman  for  Gen 
McCaffrey  said  he  was  “very 
disappointed"  at  the  news. 


Mexico's  drug  cartels. 


Bulletproof  fashions  are  sure-fire  hit 


‘We  have  a well-founded  presumption 
that  General  Gutierrez  is  a collaborator' 


When  not  making  money,  a Colombian 
entrepreneur  is  shooting  his  partner. 
Jeremy  Lennard  in  Bogota  reports 


Miguel  Caballero 
snatches  up  his 

handgun  and  fires  a 
round  Into  his  business 
partner’s  chest.  John  Mur* 
phy  staggers  and  falls,  bnt 
no  blood  is  spilt  Mr  Mur- 
phy is  wearing  his  compa- 
ny^ latest  product,  and  this 
is  no  disagreement  over  ex- 
penses. This  is  an  advertis- 
ing shoot. 

The  enterprising  pair 
have  turned  Colombia's 
high  rate  of  violent  deaths 
into  a business 
opportunity. 

Using  lightweight  fabrics, 
thev  are  marketing  a range 
of  high-fashion,  bulletproof 
clothing. 

When  they  met  at  univer- 
sity, Mr  Caballero  was  sell- 
ing leather  jackets  to  pay 
Tor  his  studies.  Mr  Murphy 
was  offering  a vehicle  ar- 


mour-plating service  to  Bo- 
gota's taxi  drivers. 

“We  decided  to  combine 
our  expertise  alter  a body- 
guard friend  complained 
about  the  bulk  and  discom- 
fort of  his  protective  cloth- 
ing," said  Mr  Caballero. 
“We  started  out  with  £30 
each,  borrowed  from  our 
parents." 

They  set  up  their  com- 
pany in  1992  manufactur- 
ing reinforced  leather 
jackets  for  Bogota's  young 
guns.  Bnt  their  original 
garments  had  one  or  two 
technical  flaws. 

“When  i first  shot  John 
from  close  range,  he  suf- 
fered severe  bruising  to  the 
abdomen  and  internal 
bleeding."  said  Mr 
Caballero  sheepishly. 

Undeterred,  they 
returned  to  the  drawing 


board  and  perfected  their 
designs  in  time  for  the  Co- 
lombian leather  fair  in 
1993.  Sales  flourished  and 
within  two  years  they  had 
expanded  their  range  to  in- 
clude tuxedos,  business 
suits,  ball  gowns  and  cock- 
tail dresses.  They  now  em- 
ploy 24  people  and  tom 
over  around  £300,000  a 
year.  Mr  Caballero,  mean- 
time, has  shot  his  partner 
27  times  with  no  repetition 
of  their  initial  setback. 

Their  clothing  is  offered 
with  varying  degrees  of  bal- 
listic resistance.  For  £300. 
punters  can  purchase  a 
level  one  jacket  which  will 
deflect  small  arms  fire.  For 
£500  customers  get  high 
calibre,  level  four  protec- 
tion against  a 9mm  Uzi. 

This  year  Mr  Caballero 
plans  to  launch  a range  of 
childrens’  wear,  and  to 
offer  garments  tailor-made 
to  order.  He  also  hopes  to 
employ  a designer  to  create 
seasonal  collections  with 
everything  from  summer 
shirts  to  overcoats. 


The  company  has  been 
the  subject  of  a documen- 
tary on  Colombian  televi- 
sion and  articles  in  the 
local  press. 

Their  current  clients  at 
home  include  six  Colom- 
bian government  depart- 
ments, several  foreign 
multinationals  and  a long 
list  of  high-profile  figures 
from  the  worlds  of  enter- 
tainment and  politics. 

But  demand  is  not 
restricted  to  Colombia,  and 
exports  now  account  for  a 
significant  chunk  of  busi- 
ness. Customers  in  the  line 
of  fire  can  stride  out  with 
confidence  in  Central 
America,  Spain,  South 
Korea,  tbe  United  States 
and  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr  Caballero  expects  for- 
eign sales  will  soon  out- 
strip domestic  business.  “I 
think  people  abroad  are 
reassured  that  if  onr  bullet- 
proof clothing  is  good 
enough  for  Colombia,  then 
it  must  be  good  enough  for 
them  too." 


At  least  200 
feared  buried 
by  mudslide 
in  Peru 


Jane  Dias-Lfanaco  in  Lima 


RESCUE  teams  in  Peru  yes- 
terday searched  for  more 
than  200  people  believed  to 
have  been  buried  under  tons 
of  mud  and  rocks  that 
crashed  down  on  two  Andean 
villages. 

By  last  night  47  bodies  had 
been  pulled  from  under  the 
rocks  and  mud  that  virtually 
entombed  the  villages  of  Cco- 
cha  and  Pumaranta.  about 
nine  miles  north  of  the  town 
of  Abancay. 

Villagers  said  heavy  rains 
caused  a landslide  on  the  hill 
that  overlooks  the  settle- 
ments. which  crashed  into 
them  before  dawn  on  Tuesday 
as  many  people  dept. 

The  provincial  mayor,  Luis 
Barra,  said:  “The  villages  of 
Ccocha  and  Pumaranta  no 
longer  exist" 

Firefighters  and  civil- 
defence  workers  said  they 
could  see  hands,  arms  and 
legs  sticking  out  from  the 
mounds  of  mud,  while  birds 
of  prey  circled  above. 

The  rainy  season  in  Peru, 
from  October  to  March,  often 
triggers  floods  and  landslides 
In  the  Andean  mountains  that 
form  the  country’s  backbone. 

However,  the  worst  inci- 
dents happen  when  heavy 
rains  conspire  with  geological 
faults.  Underground  rivers 
tunnelling  out  from  two  lakes 
near  the  snowfields  of  the 
Ampay  mountain  might  have 
weakened  nearby  hills  and 
helped  loosen  the  mudslide. 

Civil-defence  authorities 
said  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  recover  all  the  bodies  from 
about  40  homes  which  have 
been  buried. 

Small  mudslides  hindered  i 
rescue  work  early  yesterday 
and  there  were  fears  that 
more  accidents  might  occur 
in  the  mountainous  South- 
east. 

Villagers  have  appealed  for 
blankets,  tents,  food  and  med- 
icines. which  are  mostly 
being  flown  in  because 
nearby  roads  have  been 
blocked  by  rocks. 

Tbe  mudslide  was  the 
second  in  the  area  in  three 
days.  On  Sunday,  five  people 
were  killed  in  a collapse  that 
affected  part  of  Ccocha  and 
the  village  of  Antabamba  Alta. 

Heavy  rain  has  also  hit 
other  parts  of  the  country, 
with  rivers  overflowing  In  the 
northern  state  of  San  Martin 
— killing  three  people  and 
leaving  thousands  homeless 
— and  causing  similar  dam- 
age In  the  south-eastern  state 
of  Cuzco. 


Albright  to  offer  arms  cuts 
as  Russia  digs  in  on  Nato 


lan  Black  in  London  and 
David  Honrat  In  Moscow 


THE  United  States  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine 
Albright,  is  taking  a new 
proposal  for  reductions  in 
Nato  weapons  ceilings  to  Mos- 
cow today  in  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  assuage  Russian 
anger  over  the  eastward  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nato  alliance. 

As  Ms  Albright  discussed 
the  emerging  package  of  Nato 
concessions  with  John  Major 
yesterday,  Moscow  kept  up  its 
barrage  of  criticism,  with  the 
defence  minister,  Igor  Ro- 
dionov, warning  that  enlarge- 
ment would  start  an  arms 
race. 

After  talks  with  the  Ger- 
man foreign  minister,  Klaus 
Kinkel,  General  Rodionov 
said:  “I  do  not  think  that  Nato 
is  expanding  to  start  a war, 
but  it  is  becoming  a military 
alliance  whose  power  cannot 
be  matched  by  anybody. 

“We  fear  that  as  it  gains 
strength  and  moves  closer  to 
Russian  borders,  Nato  will 
try  to  impose  on  us  its  condi- 
tions — political,  economic 
and  others." 

After  speaking  by  telephone 
to  President  Boris  Yeltsin,  Mr 
Kinkel  said:  “Everyone  I have 
met  [in  Moscow]  has  shown 
resistance  to  Nato 
enlargement” 

With  such  objections  In 
mind,  diplomats  said  the  aim 
of  Ms  Albright’s  weapons 
reduction  offer  was  to  con- 
vince Russia  that  Nato  is  not 
the  same  alliance  that  con- 
fronted the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  cold  war,  even  though 
it  enjoys  three- to-one  superi- 
ority over  Russia  in  tanks 
and  non-nuclear  forces  in 
Europe. 

Negotiations  on  adjusting 
force  ceilings  under  the  1990 
Conventional  Forces  in 
Europe  treaty  have  been  con- 
tinuing for  some  time,  but 
Russia  is  now  likely  to  get  a 
green  light  to  redeploy  tanks 
and  other  equipment  to  take 
Nato's  expansion  into 
account 

On  Tuesday  in  Brussels  the 
secretary  of  state  surprised 
allies  by  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a joint  Nato-Rus- 
sia  brigade,  though  no  details 
have  been  worked  out  and 
Moscow  yesterday  declined 
comment  on  the  idea. 

But  leading  Russian  foreign 
policy  experts  icily  dismissed 
It  — and  an  earlier  proposal 
for  a consultative  Russia-Nato 
council  — as  “glitter"  de- 
signed to  avoid  dealing  with 
Russia's  main  objections  to 


membership  for  Poland.  Hun- 
gary and  die  Czech  Republic. 

Alexei  Arbatov,  an  arms 
control  expert  and  a foreign 
policy  moderate  in  the  State 
Duma,  dismissed  the  US  ini- 
tiative as  a “tactical  gimmick 
aimed  at  making  our  position 

‘Everyone  in 
Moscow  has 
shown  resistance 
to  enlargement’ 

even  more  difficult".  General 
Lev  Rokhlin,  chairman  of  the 
Duma's  defence  committee, 
said  Ms  Albright's  proposals 
were  an  attempt  to  side-step 
the  main  problem  oT  Russia's 
relations  with  an  enlarged 
Nato. 


Officials  in  London  made 
clear  that  Britain  was  stand- 
ing fully  behind  the  drive  to 
enlarge  Nato,  but  they  empha- 
sised the  need  to  keep  the 
Russians  happy. 

Ms  Albright  was  co-ordinat- 
ing her  position  last  night 
with  Malcolm  Rifkind,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  after  see- 
ing Michael  Portillo,  the  De- 
fence Secretary. 

Today  she  is  due  to  meet 
the  Russian  foreign  minister, 
Yevgeny  Primakov. 

As  though  by  chance.  Mos- 
cow announced  that  Mr  Pri- 
makov and  the  Russian  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyr- 
din, would  inspect  tbe  com- 
mand and  control  centre  of 
Russia’s  strategic  rocket 
forces  tomorrow,  when  Mr 
Primakov  and  Ms  Albright 
are  due  to  hold  a joint  press 
conference  on  the  results  of 
their  talks. 
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On  the  hustings  in  Bonn 

Rifkind’s  Tory  chauvinism  mustn’t  dictate  the  euro 


THE  NEW  STORM  over  Europe  started 
as  a surrogate  debate  between  Malcolm 
Rifkind  and  Gordon  Brown.  With  the 
Atlantic  between  them,  each  was  pro- 
posing to  put  forward,  later  in  the  day, 
finely  honed  propositions  on  Britain 
and  the  EU  which  might  be  to  their 
electoral  advantage.  Mr  Riflond’s  think- 
tank  in  Bonn  and  Mr  Brown's  Ameri- 
can business  meeting  in  New  York 
were  only  the  proximate  audiences:  the 
real  question  was  how  it  would  play 
back  home. 

Instead,  in  yet  another  display  of  this 
government’s  shambolic  decline,  the 
argument  had  turned  before  lunch-time 
into  a very  public  wrangle  between 
Malcolm  and  Ken,  completely  over- 
shadowing Mr  Brown’s  presentation  of 
Labour  as  the  pro-Europe  party.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  merely  suggest  that 
Mr  Rifkind  was  being  quoted  out  of 
context  in  having  said  — on  the  Today 
programme  — that  the  Government 
was  “hostile  to  a single  currency.” 
Instead  he  described  the  remark  as  a 
slip  of  the  tongue,  suggesting  wound- 
ingly  (and  in  a rare  compliment  to  John 
Humphrys)  that  the  foreign  secretary 
must  have  been  bamboozled  under  pres- 
sure by  a “very  skilful  interviewer." 
This  hardly  suggested  great  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  negotiate  under  pres- 
sure elsewhere.  The  verbal  contortions 
which  this  episode  produced  followed  a 
now  familiar  pattern  — deny  the  natu- 
ral meaning  of  the  words.  Mr  Rifkind 
insisted  that  he  had  not  misspoken: 
when  he  said  the  Government  was 
“hostile”  to  a single  currency,  he  was 
referring  to  the  cabinet’s  view  (taken 
last  month)  that  the  convergence  crite- 
ria were  “very  unlikely”  to  be  achieved 
by  January  1999.  This  is  a spectacularly 
improbable  (or  in  Rifkznd-speak  “hos- 
tile”) explanation.  It-  is  only  matched  by 
the  recent  claim  of  one  of  Mr  Rifkind’s 
colleagues  that  to  “want”  means  to  “he 
in  want  o£” 


What  really  seemed  to  have  happened 
was  that  the  sub-text  of  Mr  Rifkind's 
Bonn  speech  slipped  out  a shade  too 
dearly  for  inner-party  comfort  As  is 
usually  the  case,  much  of  what  he  was 
preparing  to  say  in  Bonn  is  sensible 
and  unexceptionable.  Public  opinion 
has  moved  in  a more  critical  direction 
across  Europe  since  Maastricht  The 
legitimacy  of  moves  towards  closer  in- 
tegration cannot  be  imposed  from 
above  but  has  to  built  up  from  below. 
Internationalism  will  only  be  achieved 
if  nation  states  are  regarded  as  building 
blocks.  There  is  no  single  valid  blue- 
print for  the  EUs  future.  For  who  could 
quarrel  with  Kant  who  (as  Mr  Rifkind 
knows  well)  once  said  that  “out  of  the 
crooked  timber  of  humanity  no  straight 
thing  was  ever  made?” 

Yet  the  foreign  secretary’s  speech 
was  marred  by  its  inherently  mischie- 
vous purpose:  to  demonstrate  British 
political  virility  by  ticking  off  the  Ger- 
mans on  German  soiL  He  did  not  just 
disagree  with  the  principles  of  German 
policy:  he  sought  to  discredit  them  with 
the  German  public,  suggesting  that  the 
Bundestag  might  be  under  threat  and 
that  some  EU  laws  already  in  operation 
undermined  German  democracy.  No 
one  can  be  in  any  doubt  that  the  euro- 
enterprise  has  faltered  even  in  its 
heartland.  But  it  is  a strange  sort  of 
diplomacy  to  quote  the  German  opinion 
polls  against  the  German  chancellor,  as 
Mr  Rifkind  did  at  his  news  conference 
on  arriving  in  Bonn. 

The  real  lesson  of  this  sad  wrangle  is 
that  the  euro  is  the  wrong  political 
battle-ground-  Entering  a single  cur- 
rency is  a huge  decision  which  could 
bring  huge  benefits  — or  disaster  if 
politicians  get  it  wrong.  But  this  deci- 
sion and  the  referendum  which  would 
follow  it  lie  ahead  after  the  election  in 
circumstances  which  are  not  yet  clear. 
It  should  not  become  the  last  resort  of 
vote-seeking  chauvinism. 


Booking  a stake  in  the  future 

Libraries  must  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  digital  revolution 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  the  arteries  of  an 
educated  society,  are  facing  two  big 
challenges.  One  is  financial  — the  gov- 
ernment squeeze  on  local  authority 
resources  — and  the  other  technologi- 
cal — the  awesome  potential  of  the 
information  revolution.  Virginia  Bot- 
tomley’s  review  published  yesterday 
offers  no  financial  solutions  (beyond 
raiding  the  lottery  funds  yet  again).  But 
it  holds  out  hope  that  the  information 
revolution  will  restore  “the  profound 
importance  of  public  libraries  in  our 
society”  and  reverse  the  shift  of  recent 
years  away  from  high  seriousness 
towards  entertainment 

In  theory  the  Internet’s  capacity  for 
live  access  to  databases  the  world  over 
ought  to  undermine  the  libraries’  his- 
toric function  of  being  a source  of 
information.  Few  people  can  afford  to 
have  thousands  of  novels  at  home  but  if 
every  home  had  a TV  or  monitor  linked 
to  the  Internet  then  the  dream  of  uni- 
versal access  to  information  would  be 
realised.  If  we  don't  make  use  of  it  then 
we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  blame 
someone  else  for  not  providing  the 
opportunity.  But  the  digital  nirvana  of 
universal  access  is  a long  way  off  and 
until  then  public  libraries  will  have  a 
crucial  role  in  popularising  their  use. 

How  can  this  be  done?  It  is  all  very 
well  for  Iain  Sproat,  Minister  of  State 
for  National  Heritage,  to  will  the  ends 
— like  opening  on  Sundays  — without 
willing  the  financial  means.  And  it  is 
odd  hearing  ministers  who  normally 
extol  market  forces  telling  libraries  to 


stock  more  books  of  “high  seriousness" 
instead  of  romantic  fiction  and  videos 
for  which  there  is  growing  demand  and 
which  serve  to  lure  into  libraries  people 
who  might  not  otherwise  coma  Access 
to  the  Internet  would  be  a big  induce- 
ment Every  library  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  terminal,  yet  less  than  three 
per  cent  do.  It  could  be  financed  by 
savings  on  some  reference  books  which 
could  be  just  as  easily  accessed  on  the 
Net  and  by  the  establishment  of  Inter- 
net cafes  in  libraries.  It  would  not  be 
against  the  spirit  (enshrined  in  law)  of 
free  public  lending  to  allow  use  of  the 
Net  free  for  a short  period  before  mak- 
ing a small  charge.  It  is  ridiculous  that 
libraries  aren’t  open  when  people  are 
most  free  to  use  them.  Surely  shifts 
could  be  Juggled  to  enable  libraries  to 
open  on  Sundays.  But  in  the  end  some 
I extra  resources  will  be  needed  and  no 
one  should  feel  the  need  to  apologise  for 
them.  Lottery  hinds  could  be  used  for 
special  purposes  like  digitising  naval 
archives  in  Portsmouth  so  they  could 
be  available  to  anyone.  But  lottery 
funds  can’t  go  on  being  an  excuse  for 
the  Government’s  mishandling  of  its 
priorities.  John  R us  kin  said  you  could 
measure  how  a nation  valued  books  by 
comparing  spending  on  libraries  with 
that  on  horses.  Public  libraries  cost 
£639  million  in  1995  while  off-course 
betting  on  horses  totalled  S4J3  billion 
and  gambling  as  a whole,  including  the 
lottery,  came  to  over  £20  billion.  Gov- 
ernment may  come  to  its  senses  but  we 
wouldn't  run  a book  on  it 


The  Phantom  of  the  Tory  Party 

Don’t  cry  for  Andrew:  it’s  no  crime  to  write  thumpable  tunes 


ANDREW  Lloyd  Webber,  millionaire, 
composer  of  musicals,  dedicated  Con- 
servative, and  life  peer  in  waiting,  is. 
reported  as  saying  that  if  Tony  Blair  is 
made  captain  this  summer,  he  may 
have  to  take  his  bat  elsewhere.  Seven  1 
Labour  MPs  promptly  slap  down  a 
motion  on  the  lines  of  “good  riddance”: 
getting  rid  of  Lloyd  Webber,  they  jeer, ; 
may  be  the  best  reason  so  far  for  voting  j 
Labour.  Now  the  rest  of  the  playground  ■ 
is  pitching  in.  Yesterday  the  boss  of! 
Creation  Records,  which  markets  | 
Oasis,  said  Sir  Andrew  should  have 
been  banished  years  ago,  and  accused 
him,  with  what  some  might  diagnose  as 
a trace  of  pomposity,  of  “pompous 
crimes  against  music.” 

In  all  senses  but  one,  it’s  a silly 
dispute  — especially  now  the  composer 
has  denied  it  What  gives  the  spat  any 
significance  is  the  underlying  attitude  j 
behind  the  assault  on  Lloyd  Webber: 
the  assumption  that  people  who  have ! 


lousy  political  attitudes  must  necessar- 
ily write  lousy  music.  What  he  does  at 
his  best  is  to  write  a thumpable  middle- 
brow tune,  unacceptable  to  music  crit- 
ics perhaps  but  capable  of  lightening 
the  lives  of  less  knowledgeable  people. 
That’s  a ftraction  no  party  that  wants  to 
make  people  happy  can  afford  to  dispar- 
age. It  certainly  doesn’t  warrant  a seat 
in  the  Lords,  an  honour  denied  to  great 
figures  like  Tippett.  But  if  Cats,  Evita 
etc  constitute  a “crime  against  music” 
— good  music  — it's  a crime  that  good 
music  will  comfortably  survive.  In  foot 
this  dispute  is  a mix  of  political  venom 
with  the  kind  of  excessive  piety  which 
could  move  good  Tories  to  close  their 
ears  to  the  music  of  dreadful  old  lefties 
like  Tippett,  Vaughan  Williams  or 
Holst,  or  inhibit  the  Left  from  buying 
any  CD  conducted  by  Herbert  von  Kara- 
jan. And  if  it's  just  that  you  don’t  like 
the  sounds  which  Sir  Andrew  invents: 
well,  you  don’t  have  to  listen. 


VJAITIHG 

a HOST'Lt 

MANNER 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


When  adoption  may  not  be  correct 

THE  HIGH  Court  judg- 1 %#OOR  pages  on  adoption  I war.  People  who  want  to  | in  Norfolk,  as  elsewhere,  do 
ment  that  four-year-old  Y (Parents,  February  19)  adopt  are  entitled  to  campaign  suffer  harassment  It  would 
Edita  Keranovlc  should  would  have  been  better  bal-  in  their  own  interests.  But  as  be  seriously  negligent  to 


THE  HIGH  Court  judg- 
ment that  four-year-old 
Edita  Keranovlc  should 
stay  with  the  couple  who 
helped  to  smuggle  her  out  of 
Bosnia  and  attempted  to 
adopt  her,  while  knowing  that 
at  least  one  member  of  her 

family  Tiari  ainHwrt  thi>  mac- 

sacre  that  her  mother, 
is  a licence  for  the  unscrupu- 
lous (Smuggled  girl  to  stay  in 
UK.  February  18). 

Thin  child  has  a family  that 
wants  her,  a family  who 
searched  for  her;  but  because 
of  the  delays  caused  by  the 

, Search  anri  by  the  IHigiHnn 
which  followed,  they  are  de- 
nied custody. 

How  can  those  who  ignore 
the  law,  and  give  “inaccurate 
and  misleading  accounts  of 
the  circumstances  in  which 
Edita  was  found”,  be  consid- 
ered suitable  parents? 

A series  of  controlled  visits 
could  be  arranged  in  which 
Edita  could  gradually  be  re- 
introduced to  the  family  and 
culture  from  which  she  was 

taken-  anything  plip  is  an  in- 
justice both  to  the  child  and 
to  her  family  who  have  al- 
ready lost  so  much. 

Valerie  Lamey. 

IS  Magnolia  Road, 

London  W4  3QY. 


Uncivil  justice 

I REFER  to  the  recent  spate  of 
interest  in  the  overlap  be- 
tween civil  and  criminal 
cases  based  on  any  one  set  of 
allegations  {Evening  up  the 
scales  of  justice.  February  IS), 
and  would  point  out  another 
example  where  unfair  conse- 
quences may  follow  from  a 
choice  of  civil  procedures  to 
try  alleged  criminal 
wrongdoing. 

I was  until  recently  a solici- 
tor with  an  inner-city  local 
authority.  A year  ago,  friends 
of  an  ex-lover  of  mine  made 
unfounded  allegations  against 
me  which  amounted  to  allega- 
tions of  assault  These  allega- 
tions were  not  made  to  foe 
police,  but  to  my  employers, 
whose  disciplinary  proce- 
dures provided  that  criminal 1 
acts  committed  away  from 
work  constituted  gross  mis- 
conduct and  were  punishable 
by  dismissal. 

Notwithstanding  that  the 
allegations  against  me  were 
never  reported  to  the  police, 
and  that  the  victims  of  my  al- 
leged acts  did  not  seek  medi- 
cal attention  for  any  injuries, 
my  employers,  encouraged  by 
my  ex-lover,  began  disciplin- 
ary proceedings  against  me.  I 
argued  that  it  was  wrong  in 
principle  to  attempt  to  judge 
whether  an  employee  was 
guilty  of  a criminal  offence 
when  there  was  no  possfbQty 
of  any  court  making  a finding 
of  guilt  since  the  matter  had 
never  even  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  criminal 
legal  system-  My  employers, 
however,  were  not  daunted  at 
the  prospect  of  determining 
criminal  guilt  In  this 
situation. 

After  14  months  of  hell,  the 
disciplinary  charges  against 
me  were  dropped,  and  I 
thankfully  left  the  council  on 
redundancy.  My  experience, 
however,  left  me  convinced 
that  no  person  should  have  to 
face  allegations  of  criminal 
acts  other  than  in  a criminal 
court 

Name  and  address  supplied. 


YOUR  pages  on  adoption 
(Parents,  February  19) 
would  have  been  better  bal- 
anced If  you  had  included  the 
perspective  of  a parent  whose 
child  had  been  placed  for 
adoption  against  their  wilL 
Also,  it  would  have  been 
useful  if  you  had  checked  the 
; legislative  framework  in 
which  social  workers  do  their 
job.  Children  can  only  be 
> removed  from  their  famines 
if  a court  can  be  satisfied  that 
they  are  “at  risk  of  significant 
harm”,  and  that  malting  the 
care  order  would  be  in  the 
child’s  best  interests. 

Research  supports  the  prin- 
ciple underpinning  the  1989 
fThildrpn  Art  that  most  Chil- 
dren do  better  if  they  are 
brought  up  by  their  parents, 
warts  and  alL  Where  their 
own  parents  cannot  safely 
look  after  foam,  children  fare 
better  if  they  can  live  with 
other  relatives  than  if  they 
are  transferred  to  strangers. 
Adoptions  almost  invariably 
move  children  from  poor  fam- 
ilies to  wealthier  ones. 

Same  people  believe  that  we 
will  look  back  on  these  adop- 
tions with  horror  in  90  years’ 
time  as  we  now  do  at  the 
shipping  of  “deprived”  chil- 
dren out  to  Australia  after  the 


war.  People  who  want  to 
adopt  are  entitled  to  campaign 
in  their  own  interests.  But  as 
the  woman  who  was  herself 
adopted  points  out' on  your' 
page,  they  have  for  better  ac- ; 

to  the  media  and  politi- 
cians foan  the  other  parties  to 
the  adoption  triangle  — the 
ehfldrpn  and  their  birth  fam- 

flies  — and  have  a dispropor- 
tionate influence  at l pUUcy. 
Frances  Bickford. 
AlkhamRoad, 

London  N16. 

IN  Norfolk  we  already  do 
what  the  Government  is 
recommending  to  remove 
“political  correctness”  from 
adoption  (Adoption  changes 
*a  pose’,  February  18).  Indeed, 
we  were  doing  it  that  way 
when  the  Lawrences,  whom 
you  quote,  applied  to  be 
adopters,  except  that  there 
was  no  appeal  mechanism. 
Despite  there  being  no  expec- 
tation that  an  appeal  should 
be  allowed  or  that  applicants 
should  personally  address  the 
adoption  panel,  both  were 
allowed  in  this  case... 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lawrence,  who 
live  in  an  almost  exclusively 
white  community,  wanted  to 
adopt  a mixed-race  child. 
Black  or  mixed-race  children 


Hff  OV4  /MRATEAM  EGP^OtAY 
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Nige£  £awson’s  £ittle  earner 

TO  SEE  a former  Chancel-  j son’s  is  £100,000.  Presumably 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  advertisement,  appearing 


TO  SEE  a former  Channel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
television,  advertising  a fi- 
nancial-services company's 
products.  Is  most  distressing. 
It  is  yet  another  sign  of  the 
degenerate  standards  of  those 
in  public  life. 

It  is  said  that  everyone  has 
their  price  and,  according  to 
your  leader  (Lord  Lawson’s 
lucrative  Pep  talk,  February 
18).  the  Ignoble  Lord  Law- 


son’s is  £100,000.  Presumably 
the  advertisement,  appearing 
at  this  tima,  is  also  a piece  of 
covert  electioneering. 

How  nice  it  must  be  for  a 
politician  to  support  his  own 
party  and  be  paid  a fat  fee  too. 
(Dr)  Brian  Curwain. 
Coachman’s  Cottage, 

Dark  Lane, 

Hinton, 

Nr  Christchurch, 

Dorset  BH23  7EA. 


The  answer  lies  in  outer  space 

FURTHER  evidence  has  | development  as  a species. 
I recently  emerged  from  sea-  is  time  to  out  Britain  ba 


I recently  emerged  from  sea- 
bed drilling  studies  of  the 
mass  extinction  of  the  dino- 
saurs by  asteroid  impact, 
while  Dr  Monica  Brady  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  res- 
ponsible for  outstanding 
work  on  the  Martian  meteor- 
ite discovery,  has  stated  that 
we  are  overdue  for  another 
Impact.  Near  misses  and 
Comet  Shoemaker-Levy  9 
have  demolished  forever  the 
idea  that  we  can  sustain  civi- 
lisation on  a growth-limited 
"Spaceship  Earth”. 

It  has  taken  15  years  for  the 
existence  of  the  asteroid-im- 
pact threat  to  become  recog- 
nised. An  increasing  number 
of  os  have  drawn  the  only 
possible  lesson:  investment  in 
human  space  exploration,  de- 
velopment anH  wiInniieaHnn  (g 

not  an  expensive  luxury,  but 
essential  to  our  survival  and 


development  as  a species,  ft 
is  time  to  put  Britain  back 
into  space,  and  build  the  Sky- 
Ion  spaceplane. 

(Dr)  Michael  Martin-Smith. 
President  Space  Age  Associates, 
Jesmond.  Salisbury  Street, 
Hull  HUE  3EU. 

FURTHER  to  the  story  of 
Steve  Bennett’s  missing 
rocket  (Rocket  man’s  missile 
goes  missing,  February  18), 
discreet  inquiries  among  the 
alien  contactee  community 
have  revealed  that  the  rocket 
has,  in  feet  been  stolen  by 
aligns  in  an  attempt  to  sabo- 
tage our  only  remaining 
space  programme  and  keep 
space  free  of  British  tourists. 
Steve  Donnelly. 

The  Skeptic,  PO  Bax  375, 
Manchester  M602TH. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Devolution  with  something  for  everyone 

A SIMPLE  way  to  get  all  the  | land  MPs  to  Belfast,  and  MPs  | to  be  given  to  the  wishes 
#%devolution  anyone  wants  for  any  other  region  wanting  the  English.  Do  the  Rnrt 


#%devolutlon  anyone  wants 
(Letters,  February  19),  with- 
out any  West  T^fhian  ques- 
tion or  underemployed  MPs, 
would  be  for  the  Commons  to 
dfaniss  legislation  pertaining 
to  the  whole  country  on  Mon- 
days. Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days. Then  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  Scottish  MPs  would 
decamp  to  Edinburgh  to  deal 
with  Scottish  matters,  Welsh 
MPs  to  Cardiff  Northern  Ire- 


land MPs  to  Belfast,  and  MPs 
for  any  other  region  wanting 
devolution  to  the  appropriate 
regional  centre;  the  remain- 
ing MPs  would  stay  at  West- 
minster to  legislate  for  the 
rest  erf  the  country. 

RD  Harrison. 

71  Church  Way, 

Iffiey,  Oxford  OX4  4EF. 

IN  ALL  foe  discussion  on  the 
letters  page  regarding  devo- 
lution, little  thought  appears 


to  be  given  to  the  wishes  of 
the  English,  Do  the  English 
really-  wish  to  remain  shack- 
led to  these  countries?  The 
results  of  a referendum  put- 
ting this  question  might  well 
prove  surprising  as  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  over- 
whelming economic  advan- 
tages to  England  in  maintain- 
ing formal  ties. 

David  Sheppard. 

38  Sainton  Road, 

Oxford  0X2  TAG. 


in  Norfolk,  as  elsewhere,  do 
suffer  harassment.  It  would 
be  seriously  negligent  to 
Ignore  such  a potential  prob- 
lem for  adopters  and  a child 
being  placed  with.  them. 
David  Wright. 

Director  of  Social  Services, 
Norfolk  County  Councfl. 
Martineau  Lane, 

Norwich  NR1 2SQ. 

IF  THE  Government  wants  a 
more  fashionable  ideology 
for  adoption  rules,  may  I sug- 
gest market  forces?  Given 
that  there  are  far  more  cus- 
tomers than  available  chil- 
dren, surely  foe  tighter  foe 
criteria  foe  better? 

In  addition,  doesn’t  the 
party  of  family  values  want 
foe  best  possible  matches  for 
such  children?  There  is  noth- 
ing particularly  scientific 
about  the  process  of  selection, 
but  factors  such  as  gross 
weight  problems  and  drug  ad- 
diction, cited  as  part  of  a 
“politically  correct”  ap- 
proach, should  surely  count 
against  people’s  ehanrps  in  a 
competitive  culture? 

Laura  Middleton.  • ■ 

Social  work  department. 
University  of  Central 
Lancashire. 

Preston  PRl  2HE. 


Tory-sceptics 

YOUR  diarist  claims  (Feb- 
ruary 18)  that  I left  Cen- 
tral Office  to  concentrate  on 
winning  New  Forest  East  for 
the  Conservatives,  but  was 
’‘seen  last  week  at  Ken 
Clarke’s  speech ...  in  Central 
London”,  allegedly  behaving 
discourteously  to  him.  In  fact, 
I resigned  because  of  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  "wait  and 
see”  policy  on  a single  Euro- 
pean currency  and  I have  not 
attended  any  event  featuring 
the  Chancellor  since  October.. 
(Dr)  Julian  Lewis. 

New  Forest  East 
Conservative  Association. 

3 The  Parade, 

Southampton  Road, 

Cadnam  SO40  2NG. 

■^/OUhave  been  hoodwinked 
I by  Lord  Tebbit  regarding 
my  new  biography  of  Sir  Tim 
Bril  (Tebbit  accuses  Labour 
of  Ben  smears.  February  17). 
Not  one  of  my  many  sources 
for  foe  revelations  of  Bell’s 
former  cocaine  use  and  past 
conviction  were  Labour  Party 
officiate,  MPs  or  even  mem- 
bers. Strangely  enough,  they 
were  mostly  card-carrying 
Conservatives  and  colleagues 
of  the  former  party  chairman. 
Mark  Hollingsworth. 

6 White  Horse  Street, 

London  Wl. 


A Country  Diary 


Nato:  no,  don’t 
let  it  grow 

AFTER  reading  Jonathan 
/“VEyal’s  argument  for  Nato 
expansion  (Biggen  means 
more  secure,  February  19),  I 
read  a speech  given  on  Tues- 
day by  Admiral  John  Shana- 
han, Director  of  the  US  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information 
and  former  military  adviser 
to  foe  US  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative at  Nato.  His  conclu- 
sions are  radically  different 
He  argues  that  the  expan- 
sion of  Nato  will  “make  foe 
world  less  peaceful,  Europe 
less  stable,  and  America  less 
prosperous”.  It  will  under- 
mine democratic  reform  in 
Russia  by  increasing  anti- 
Western  sentiment  and  en- 
couraging fop  rise  of  national- 
ism; it  could  renew  a 
conventional  arms  race  with 
Russia  and.  given  the  state  of 
its  conventional  forces,  lead 
Russia  to  a greater  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons;  it  will 
fuel  tensions  between  Russia 
and  the  US  as  well  as  between 
foe  new  Nato  countries  and 
those  left  out,  and  increase 
militarism  In  Central  Europe. 

Far  from  expanding  Nato. 
Admiral  Shanahan  recom- 
mends that  it  “should  be 
given  a medal  and  put  to 
bed”.  The  future  for  a truly 
peaceful  and  secure  Europe  is 
through  the  Organisation  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  a body  more  con- 
cerned with  collective  secu- 
rity than  with  military  de- 
fence and  whose  budget  is  at 
present  a tiny  fraction  of 
Nato’s. 

Jenny  MaxwelL 
134  Wentworth  Road, 
Harbome, 

Birmingham  B17  9SX. 

Madeleine  Albright,  the 
US  Secretary  of  State. 
claims  that  “Nato  enlarge- 
ment is  not  taking  place  in 
response  to  a new  Russian 
threat”.  If  this  is  so,  why  not 
abandon  the  military  aspect 
of  Nato  and  concentrate 
mainly  on  its  economic  wing, 
the  Organisation  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation? 
In  other  words,  keep  the 
spirit  of  the  erstwhile  Mar- 
shal Plan  alive,  but  drop  foe 
confrontational  nature  of 
Nato. 

In  its  present  form,  Nato  Is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  bit- 
ter memories  of  the  cold  war. 
Its  expansion  eastward  would 
be  an  act  of  gross  provocation 
against  Russia.  A modified 
Nato  alliance,  which  allows 
economic  co-operation  to  take 
precedence  over  military  pos- 
turing, might  be  more  accept- 
able to  foe  Russians. 

Randhir  Singh  Bains. 

34  S here  Road. 

Gants  Hill, 

Essex  IG28TG. 


THE  DURREN.  IRELAND:  On 
this  February  morning  I am 
standing  on  the  rocks  near 
Murroughtoohy  North,  be- 
yond Hack  Head,  beyond  the 
lighthouse  anrt  beyond  foe 
shelter  of  Galway  Bay.  I am 
looking  at  a photo  of  this 
exact  takan  by  our 

friend  Sandra  Siegal  at  the 
and  of  last  summer.  Then  foe 
■daylight  was  cloud-covered. 

The  photo  shows  Loose  Bur- 
ren  rocks  pilled  high,  on  their 
crest  stands  Mary  Ann,  tall 
against  foe  sky.  The  rocks  are 
fissured,  split  and  so  seem- 
ingly decorated,  reflecting  in- 
some  strange  way  the  riven 
and  patterned  clouds  above. 
The  photo  is  almost  colour- 
less, being  printed  in  faint 
green  sepia  — a perfect  ren- 
dering of  that  day,  that  mo- 
ment, that  second  secured  be- 
fore time’s  next  second 
sweeps  it  away.  Eye  and 
imagination  commanded  the ! 
camera-shutter.  Weeks  later  a i 
print  was  developed,  fusing ; 
together  (so  to  speak)  past  the  ; 
future,  uniting  the  physical  j 
(eye/band),  technology  (cam- 1 
era/ developing)  and  artistry.  | 
Today,  however,  all  is  differ- 1 


ent  Although  it  rained  dur- 
ing the  night  the  rocks  are 
dry,  except  for  foe  surface 
depressions  and  narrow  slits. 
The  sun  blazes  from  a light 
blue  sky  making  the  lime- 
stone gleam  and  glitter 
through  pale  grey  to  intense 
white,  the  watery  hollows 
sparkling  and  flashing.  The 
Intensity  of  light  and  colour  is 
such  that  my  eyes  flinch  and  I 
stand  sun-struck  in  fofa  stony 
desert  But  no  true  desert  is 
this,  for  down  in  the  dark  of 
the  fissured  rocks  are  ferns, 
brittle-bladder  and  rusty-back 
and  on  this  wind-eroded, 
stony  surface  another  Burren 
“miracle”  is  manifest  — hon- 
eysuckle tendrils  stretch  to 
the  light  (a  plant  normally 
shy  of  exposed  places).  So  the 
two  days,  foe  one  of  the  photo 
and  today,  have  each  their 
beauty,  their  uniqueness  in- 
herent in  the  Burren  Itself. 
Each  kind  of  encapsulated 
time  grants  to  the  viewer,  in  a 
landscape  at  once  wild  and 
lovely,  a sense  of  isolation,  of 
aloneness,  which  we  fuse  into 
peace,  “...calm  Peace  and 
Quiet”  (MUton). 

SARAH  POYNTZ 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


IN  a typically  un  predict- ; 
able  manoeuvre.  Stag- 
ger Norris  has  marked 
his  appointment  as  Tory 
campaign  chief  in  the 
South-east  by  savaging:  his 
own  party ’s  local-govern- 
ment record  in  London. 
Shagger  attacked  Brent 
Council  for  debts  it  in-  . 
cnxred  while  under  Conser- 
vative control  (the  Willes- 
den  and  Brent  Chronicle 
reports),  unveiling  a league 
table  dated  March  1996  to 
support  his  charge  of  "star- 
tling mismanagement  and 
sheer  incompetence’*. 
There,  charting  at  nnmber 
eight  with  a debt  of  almost 
half  a billion  qnld,  was 
Brent  Although  listed  on 
the  chart  as  “no  overall  con- 
trol”, it  doesn't  take  a clued- 

np  London  MP  and  major 
election  strategist  like 
Shagger  to  know  that,  from 
1991  until  after  March  1996, 
the  Tories  were  in  charge. 
Shagger  is  too  ashamed  of 
himself  to  return  our  calls 
and  no  wonder;  this  is  his 
second  embarrassment  in  a 
week,  following  his  admis- 
sion to  BBC’s  Ceefax  that  a 
great  regret  in  politics  was 
“not  having  Olga  Maitland 
asmyPPS".  Whether  he  had 
her  or  not,  it’s  news  to  us 
that  Lady  Olga  ever  was  his 
PPS.  still,  on  this,  if  not  on 
councils,  Shagger  most 
have  vaguely  known  what 
he  was  on  about. 


MY  apologies  to  rail- 
franchise  operator 
Conn  ex  South  Cen- 
tral, which  we  congratu- 
lated yesterday  for  in  chid- 
ing In  its  timetables  the 
advice:  “Before  leaving  the 
train,  please  ensure  that  the 
station  platform  is  there." 
Quite  rightly,  Nigel  Francis 
of  Connex  has  written  to 
point  out  that  such  informa- 
tion has  in  fact  been  a regu- 
lar feature  for  years.  “Now, 
however,  the  information  is 
expressed  in  easier- to- 
understand  English  than 
before,  and  is  more  promi- 
nently presented,"  he  ex- 
plains. “This  is  backed  up 
with  regular  announce- 
ments by  on-train  staff." 
Good  to  know. 


IN  what  analysts  are  de- 
scribing as  the  most  sig- 
nificant link-up  between 
New  Labour  and  the  world 
of  health  since  Mandy  Man- 
delson  Invented  the  aerobic 
movement  known  as  the 
Hartlepool  Stork,  it  has 
emerged  that  Chezte.Booth 
has  a personal  trainer.  Her 
name  is  Carole  Caplin,  a 
former  topless  modelin  the 
Daily  Star,  and,  to  ho1,  look- 
ing and  feeling  good  is  about 
much  more  than  exercise: 
it’s  an  entire  way  of  life  she 
calls  “Holistix”.  How  far 
this  intriguing  New  Age  phi- 
losophy has  Cherie  in  its 
grasp,  we  can  only  guess. 

All  we  can  do  is  make  Miss 
Caplin’s  1990  classic  Holis- 
tix:  The  Revolutionary  New 
Approach  To  Looking  And 
Feeling  Great  our  new  Book 
of  the  Month.  Leotards  on. 
please,  and  we  will  begin 
tomorrow  with  an  extract 
from  the  chapter  entitled 
Introducing  Holistix. 


AS  a tribute  to  Tony 
Judge,  Just  retired 
from  Police  Maga- 
zine, we  have  pinched  this 
from  his  final  Dogberry 
column.  The  desk  sergeant 
at  Cleethorpes  nick 
recently  picked  np  a huge 
scrap  outside  a nightclub 
on  the  closed-circuit  TV  pic- 
tures supplied  by  the  coun- 
cil. Many  arrests  ensued. 
However,  when  he  saw  pic- 
tures of  fresh  violence,  he 
sent  the  last  available  PC  to 
the  club.  It  was  then  that  the 
trouble  began.  The  PC  ra- 
dioed In  to  report  a scene  of 
utter  tranquility,  and  the 
sergeant  insisted  that  a 
brawl  was  taking  place  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Cobblers,  said 
the  PC,  all  is  calm.  Non- 
sense, said  the  sergeant,  it’s 
mayhem  down  there.  After 
several  minutes  of  tetchy 
panto  dialogue,  the  truth  ■ 
emerged.  The  council’s 
CCTV  staff  had  enjoyed  the 
fight  so  much  live  that  they 
were  playing  the  same  tape 
all  over  again. 


IN  Germany , a greetings 
card  has  driven  a young 
couple  from  their  home. 
When  the  musical  card 
slipped  behind  a cupboard 
and  into  a wall  cavity,  the 
Fortran  Times  reports,  it 
played  its  tone  round  the 
clock  for  four  mouths  until 
Anneliese  and  Axel  Probst 
leapt  into  action  and  con- 
sulted a builder.  The  quote 
to  knock  down  the  wall  was 
£1,200,  so  they  moved  in 
with  relatives  instead  and 
are  waiting  until  the  elec- 
tronic chip  runs  out  of 
power.  The  tune  was  There’s 
No  Place  Like  Home.  Well,  it 
might  have  been. 


The  real  world  and 
we’re  welcome  to  it 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


WHAT  the  Foreign 
Secretary  has  to 
say  about  the 
future  of  Europe  is 
a matter  of  diminishing  inter- 
est. He  doesn’t  look  as  though 
he  will  be  in  the  job  much  . 
longer.  Each  tune  he  speaks,  I 
he  sounds  a more  sceptic  note,  | 
but  each  time  his  audience 
can  take  comfort  In  the  belief 1 
that  he  will  soon  begone. 

When  he  says,  with  casual 
indifference  to  the  collective 
line,  that  the  Government  is 
“hostile"  to  the. single  cur- 
rency, he  speaks  no  more 
than  the  obvious  truth.  But 
when  he  lectures  Europe,  as 
he  did  again  in  Germany  yes- 
terday, on  the  need  to  aban- 
don any  ideas  for  further  inte- 
gration, he  Is  playing  post- 
election  politics,  and 
becoming  more  distant  from 
the  world  where  real  leaders 
have  to  make  real  decisions. 
In  the  circumstances,  this 
seems  an  appropriate 
abdication. 

Anyone  concerned  with  the 
real  world  is  looking,  there- 


fore. at  the  Labour  Party.  Si- 
multaneously with  Malcolm 
Rifiond,  Gordon  Brown  was 
potting  out  his  own  election 
line  to  New  York  business 
people.  This  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Tories  won,  Britain 
would  soon  be  leaving  the 
European  Union  altogether. 

There  you  have  it.  Rjfklnd’s 
superstate  versus  Brown's 
exit  Each  has  its  polemical 
merit,  as  a reductionist  hor- 
ror to  terrify'  the  panters.  Bat 
the  question  for  Brown  Is  now 
much  more  interesting  than 
the  question  for  RifkintL  All 
serious  'people  should  care 
more  about  how  Labour  will 
keep  Britain  at  the  centre  of 
the  EU  than  about  how  the 
Tories  will  take  Britain  out 

Hard  though  thic  is  on  the 
imagination,  it's  time  to  leap 
past  the  election,  and  re-enter 
the  forgotten  world  where 
Europe,  instead  of  being  an 
arena  in  which  , the  British  do 
nothing  but  posture  and 
threaten,  resumes  .its  place  as 
a forum  of  vaguely  rational 
decision-making.  A govern- 
ment with  a decent  life-expec- 
tancy can  examine  reality 
with  more  dispassion  than 
the  present  lot  have  shown 
for  the  last  five  years. 

Consider  the  single  cur- 
rency. Tbie  calculation,  is  by 
no  means  simple.  Readers  of 
the  Guardian  will  be  espe- 
cially frw»ni«r  with  the  case 
against  Britain’s  entry  in  the 
first  phase.  The  economic  ar- 
gument Is  finely  balanced,  and 


the  politics  look  hard.  But  that 
will  always  be  the  case.  What 
no  leader  can  overlook  is  the 
possibility  that  the  currency 
will  succeed,  or  the  very  real 
dangers  that  will  accrue  to 
Britain  from  opting  out  if  it 
does  succeed- 

These  dangers,  moreover, 
are  not  as  easily  remediable 
as  is  sometimes  assumed.  En- 
tering late  is  not  a cost-free 
option.  Remaining  outside, 
though  st&ming  to  have  pru- 
dence on  its  side,  brings  the 
certainty  of  reduced  influence 
over  a project  that  will  exert  a 
huge  effect  on  the  outs  as  well 
as  the  Ins.  Worse  than  that,  it 
is  not  at  all  apparent  how  this 
putative  change  of  mind 
would  be  effected,  or  when  its 
endorsement  by  the  voters 
could  be  most  relied  on.  The 
scenario  presumes  delay, 
which  means  a referendum 
near  the  end  of  the  next  gov- 
ernment's life,  a time  when 
no  government  would  ever 
want  to  risk  it 

One  option,  in  face  of  this, 
is  to  bury  the  head  in  the 
sand  and  say  the  Euro  is 
bound  to  faH  But  a national 
leader  cant  afford  to  indulge 
in  such  a convenient  inter- 
ment This  is  one  reason  why 
a different  scenario,  in  the 
event  of  a strong  Labour  vic- 
tory at  the  election,  is  being 
debated  in  part  of  the  shadow 
cabinet  namely,  an  early,  not 
a late,  decision,  with  a refer- 
endum well  before  the  Gov- 
ernment has  become,  as  it  is 


bound  to,  unpopular.  Natu- 
rally. this  would  be  a gamble. 
Most  seers  recoil  in  horror  at 
the  very  suggestion.  Such  is 
the  lowering  impact  of  Euro- 
scepticism  that  it  has  come  to 
seem  almost  grotesquely 
impractical. 

But  the  alternative  is  ap- 
pallingly stark:  a situation  In 
which  the  Euro  has  become 
strong,  the  cost  of  staying  out 
is  great,  distancing  from  the 
heart  of  the  EU  menaces  the 
national  interest  and  a refer- 
endum has  become  impossi- 
ble to  hold. 

This  Is  why  Mr  Brown's  In- 
sistence on  retaining  a first- 
wave  option  is  more  cogent 
than  Kenneth  Clarke's. 
Clarke  is  doing  it  to  preserve 
the  position  of  his  wing  of  the 
party.  Brown  to  protect  a pol- 
icy his  government  has  the 
capability  of  doing  and  maybe 
the  desire  as  well. 

Equally  in  need  of  ground- 
ing is  the  British  attitude  to 


Britain  knows  best 
for  France  and 
Germany,  it 
seems,  as  well  as 
for  the  British 

the  coming  Inter-Govemmen- 
tal  Conference.  Yesterday  Mr 
Rlfkind  carried  himself  fur- 
ther into  the  stratosphere  of 
scepticism,  seeking  to  prevail 
upon  Germany  to  abandon 
every  one  of  the  fairly  modest 
advances  it  has  put  on  the 
table,  and  to  insist  on  the 
British  right  to  veto  any  prop- 
osition that  Germany  and 
others  should  move  on  their 
own.  Leave  aside  argument 
about  the  different  kinds  of 
Europe  the  Tories  and  the 
Germans  might  prefer.  Any 
idea  that  such  a veto  could 
stop  Europe  in  its  tracks,  or 
co-exist  with  Britain’s  con- 


tinuing presence  on  her  own 
exclusive  terms,  Is  a flight  of 
the  wildest  fantasy. 

Labour's  urgent  task  will  be 
to  rescue  the  British  position 
from  such  unreality.  In  the 
real  world,  it  is  now  dear, 
there  wm  be  different  degrees 
of  Integration,  and  the  inter- 
est of  all  genuine  Europeans 
lies  in  making  that  work.  The 
IGC  must  be  enabled  to  lay 
down  a framework  which  can 
be  vetoed  by  none  but  is  as 

fair  as  possible  to  all.  This 
may  or  may  not  rest  on  the 
premise  that  all  members  wifi 
eventually  aspire  to  the  feder- 
alists attainments  of  an 
inner  core. 

But,  as  Andrew  Duff  shows 
in  a learned  and  detailed 
report  published  this  week. 
Reforming  the  Union  (Sweet 
& Maxwell  £12.95),  if  the 
European  Union  is  to  survive, 
let  alone  be  successfully  en- 
larged, agreed  “differentia- 
tion" has  become  indispens- 
able. It  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
future  progress.  It  requires, 
among  other  things,  a stron- 
ger Commission  and  Court  to 
mediate  the  Interests  of  all 
the  members.  The  Institu- 
tions of  Union  wifi  become 
the  necessary  agents  of  the 
national  Interests. 

This  fcind  of  future  will  be 
hard  work.  Mr  Rlfkind  said 
yesterday  that  Britain's  pip- 
pose  was  to  frustrate  it. 
France,  Germany  and  others 
are  on  notice  that  elements  or 
further  integration  they  de- 
sire must  pass  the  British 
test  Britain  knows  best  for 
them,  it  seems,  as  well  as  for 
the  British.  How  seductive 
must  they  have  found  such 
condescension. 

Labour’s  job  will  be  to  i 
change  the  tone  and  the  strat- 1 
egy,  and  it  won't  have  much 
time.  A role  reversal  beckons, 
from  problem  to  solution.  Mr 
Duff  puts  it  well-  “The  new 
British  government  has  an  I 
enormous  responsibility  to  | 
resolve  what  is  now  a major 
crisis  of  Europe." 


Gene  junction 

John  Gillott  argues  we’ve  over-reacted  to  the  decision  that 
information  from  genetic  tests  will  in  future  affect  life  insurance 


THE  insurance  in- 
dustry is  unpopular 
and  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  genetic 
science  Is  making 
many  people  uneasy.  This 
mmhinatinn  bap  led  to  an 
unbalanced,  and  even  pan- 
icky, press  response  to  the 
announcement  earlier  this 
week  of  a new  policy  on  life 
insurance  and  genetics  by  the 
Association  of  British  Insur- 
ers (ABI). 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
insurers  will  soon  be  demand- 
ing that  people  undergo  gen- 
etic testing  as  a condition  of 
insurance,  and  that  Insurers 
will  now  be  taking  a harder 
line  on  people  who  have  al- 
ready had  genetic  tests;  they 
will  be  ^ ‘forced  to  reveal" 
results,  according  to  the  Dally 
MaTL  The  phrase  "genetic 


underclass”  has  been  widely 
used,  and  the  National  Con- 
sumer Council  is  worried 
about  Insurers  fostering  the 
creation  of  an  “ever-increas- 
ing ghetto"  of  such  people. 

1 have  no  desire  to  defend 
the  insurance  industry.  But 
the  response  to  its  new  policy 
is  uninformed  and  unhelpful 
— giving  a false  impression  of 
the  current  situation,  and 
foiling  to  isolate  the  real  prob- 
lems. Let’s  start  with  the  new 
policy.  The  ABI  says  it  will 
continue  its  existing  policy  of 
not  asking  people  to  undergo 
genetic  testing  as  a condition 
of  insurance.  Good.  This  is 
the  right  policy  for  now  and 
for  the  future. 

The  policy  shift  by  the  ABI 
relates  to  the  use  of  genetic 
information  that  is  already 
known  to  the  prospective  pol- 


icy-holder. Contrary  to  many 
reports,  the  industry  will, 
over  the  next  two  years,  take 
a slightly  softer  line  in  this 
area.  Until  now,  insurers 
required  applicants  to  dis- 
close genetic  information  if  it 
was  already  known,  in  line 
with  their  traditional  policy 
of  demanding  foil  disclosure 
of  all  relevant  medical  infor- 
mation. The  new  policy  is 
that,  for  life  insurance  linked 
to  new  mortgages  of  less  than 
£100.000.  genetic  information 
will  not  be  used. 

What  effect  wifi  this  shift 
have?  For  many  people  with  a 
genetic  condition,  nothing 
will  change.  If  you  have  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  for  example, 
it  is  likely  that  by  the  time 
you  are  old  enough  to  think 
about  applying  for  a mort- 
gage, an  insurer  will  not  need 


access  to  genetic  test  results 
to  know  that  you  have  a medi- 
cal condition.  An  insurer  wifi 
make  life  difficult  because 
your  condition  will  be 
obvious. 

Some  people  will  benefit 
slightly  from  the  new  policy. 
Huntington’s  disease  is  an  in- 
curable neuro-degenera  five 
disease  that  typically  begins 
between  40  and  50  and  leads  to 
death  within  15  years.  The 
daughter  of  someone  with  the 
condition  has  a 50  per  cent 
chance  of  developing  the  dis- 
ease. If  she  takes  the  genetic 
test,  her  risk  will  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
population  level  (near  zero)  if 
the  test  is  negative,  or  raised 
to  near  100  per  cent  if  posi- 
tive. An  Insurer  would  have 
loaded  the  premium  accord- 
ing to  the  100  per  cent  risk. 


Now  it  would  load  according 
to  a 50  per  cent  risk. 

The  ABFs  new  policy  is 
nothing  to  shout  about,  but  it 
is  a small  concession.  The 
first  problem  with  much  of 
the  reaction  was  that  it  just 
missed  the  mark.  The  second 
was  that  it  failed  to  pick  up  on 
the  real  problems,  such  as  the 
people  losing  out  most  at 
present  because  of  their  exist- 
ing medical  conditions.  If  we 
look  to  the  future,  problems 
are  likely  to  arise  in  relation 
to  insurance  other  than  life 
insurance.  Genetic  testing  is 
likely  to  be  offered  to  a much 
larger  number  of  healthy 
people  than  ft  is  currently 
because  the  genetic  risk  fac- 
tors for  the  common  diseases 
— cancers,  heart  conditions. 
Alzheimer's  and  more  — are 
now  being  discovered.  Such 
data. will  not  be  very  impor- 
tant for  life  insurance  — 
since  for  the  individual,  lon- 
gevity will  not  be  reduced 
much  below  the  average  as 
the  genetic  component  is  only 
a risk  factor  and  these  condi- 
tions generally  do  not  arise 
until  later  in  life. 

But  it  will  be  important  in 
relation  to  permanent  health 
insurance  and  long-term  care 
insurance,  since  10  years  of 
care  for  somebody  with  Alz- 
heimer’s is  not  cheap.  These 
are  the  issues  causing  prob- 
lems in  America  now,  and 1 
they  will  cause  much  distress 
over  here  as  well  if.  as  seems 
likely,  responsibility  for 
health  and  long-term  care  is  | 
transferred  from  the  state  to  | 
the  individual. 

The  insurance  industry  and  1 
the  Government  are  not  foe- 1 
ing  up  to  these  Issues  at  the 
moment;  they  need  to  do  so 
urgently. 

We  should  have  no  truck 
with  the  view  that  genetics  is 
a dangerous  science  that  is 
running  of  our  ability 

to  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences. Current  genetic 
knowledge  and  research  into 
the  genetics  of  common  dis- 
eases will  translate  into 
effective  therapeutic  strate- 
gies that  will  improve  the 
Lives  of  many  people.  Let’s 
keep  this  In  mind  while  we 
work  on  social-policy  issues 
arising  from  insurance  and 
changes  to  welfare  policy. 


John  Gillott  Is  policy  officer  at  the 
Genetic  Interest  Group,  the 
alliance  representing  individuals 
and  families  affected  by  genetic 
disorders,  Including  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Group, 
Huntington’s  Disease 
Association  and  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Society 


We  all  need  London  Underground 

And  for  the  s&ke  of  the  whole  UK  it  must  be  financed  properly,  says  Colin  Marshall 


LONDON’S  position  as  a 
premier  international 
city  depends  crucially 
on  its  transport  system.  Us 
Underground  network  is  an 
Important  part  of  this. 
Every  day  1.6  million  people 
go  to  work  by  Tube:  the  city 
could  not  operate  without 
this  delivery  service.  People 
are  the  critical  resource  for 
much  of  London’s  Industry 
— for  tourism,  financial  ser- 
vices and  entertainment 
These  Industries  are  not 
only  Important  to  London; 
its  economy  is  a powerhouse 
for  the  UK.  a major  provider 
of  services  to  all  of  Britain 
and  a major  market  for 
national  industry 
London’s  tax  bill  provides 
a net  subsidy  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  amounting  to  £6 
Hill  ton  per  year.  If  London’s 
economy  is  strangled  by 


congestion,  then  the  conse- 
quences will  be  felt  Ear  be- 
yond the  city.  And  more  di- 
rectly, London’s  transport 
system  itself  is  Important  as 
a national  hub.  The  Under- 
ground serves  Heathrow, 
the  world’s  busiest  airport 
and  H«ks  together  major 
rail  routes  and  the  interna- 
tional station  at  Waterloo. 
So  London's  transport  sys- 
tem — with  the  Tnbe  at  its 
heart  — is  a national  issue 
and  the  problems  it  now 
faces  are  critical. 

We  are  now  facing  the 
consequences  of  years  of  in- 
adequate investment  The 
backlog  of  work  needed-is 
£1.25  billion  and.  worry- 
inglv.  it  is  still  increasing. 
The  level  of  Investment  is 
already  too  low  even  to  stop 
the  deterioration,  let  alone 
catch  up.  Despite  this,  fann- 


ing for  London  Transport  Is 
due  to  fall  from  £950  million 
last  year  to  just  £150  million 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  problems  of  delays 
and  general  dilapidation  ex- 
perienced every  day  on  the 
Underground  network  can 
only  worsen.  This  not  only 
has  human  costs  but  huge 
potential  economic  costs.  In- 
ward Investment  In  the  City 

— Britain’s  financial  jewel 

— and  in  London  will  not 
continue  to  flow  if  employ- 
ers lose  faith  in  the  trans- 
port system.  Tourism,  now 
booming,  can  only  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  conditions 
visitors  face  trying  to  get 

around  the  capital. 

Overcrowding  Is  already  a 
serious  problem  on  parts  of 
the  network.  Within  20 
years,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers is  expected  to  rise  by  20 


per  cent.  Planning  for  such 
increases  needs  long-term 
investment  in  the  Infra- 
structure. But  instead,  we 
have  short-term  funding  de- 
cisions. and  roller-coaster 

shifts  in  investment.  The 
consequences  of  under-in- 
vestment  to  the  Tube  win 
also  be  felt  at  street  level. 
London’s  roads  are  already 
congested  and  polluted: 
tackling  this  means  invest- 
ment in  public  transport 
Without  such  investment 
traffic  will  surely  get  worse. 

It  need  not  be  like  this. 
Despite  the  funding  prob- 
lems it  faces,  London  Under- 
ground has  shown  what 
could  be  done  if  it  were 
properly  funded.  Those 
stations  fortunate  enough  to 
be  renovated  have  seen  dra- 
matic improvements.  Pro- 
gress has  also  been  made  in 


improving  cleanliness  and 
giving  passengers  better 
Information. 

The  Underground  most  be 
pot  back  on  an  even  keeL 
Last-minute  maintenance  is 
costly  and  inefficient.  Mod- 
ernisation would  pay  for  It- 
self to  greatly  reducing  the 
running  costs  of  the  net- 
work, and  in  giving  a boost 
to  London  and  the  country 
as  a whole. 

But  to  achieve  this  will 
need  increased  private  in- 
volvement, such  as  the  PFI 
and  public  money.  This  ur- 
gent need  for  a new  attitude 
to  funding  the  Underground 
applies  no  matter  who  is  In 
Government  And  it  applies 
irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  the  network  is  priva- 
tised. 

The  Underground  is  a 
national  asset  in  need  of  sig- 
nificantly increased  invest- 
ment We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  this  need. 


Sir  Colin  Marshall  la  president  of 
Hie  CBI,  chairman  of  British 
Airways  and  chairman  d London 
Firs!  Centre 


The  rebel 
alliance  ®# 
British  talents 


Martin  Jacques 


THE  Gallagher  brothers. 
Alexander  McQueen. 
Vivienne  Westwood. 
Damien  Hirst.  Jo  Brand.  John 
Galliano,  Talvin  Singh. 
Trevor  Robinson.  Rachel 
Whitehead,  Jarvis  Cocker. 
Zaha  Hadid:  the  modern  face 
of  Britain.  It  is  not.  alas,  how 
we  think  of  ourselves.  We 
tend  to  portray  our  nation  to 
an  altogether  more  cautious 
and  conservative  way:  a 
country  which  eschews  ex- 
tremes. shuns  radical  experi- 
ment. changes  by  slow  evolu- 
tion. These  icons  of  our  time 
are  square  pegs  in  a round 
hole.  Unconventional  in  life- 
style and  work,  they  suggest  a 
different  tradition.' 

It  has  become  fashionable 
to  talk  of  the  vibrancy  of  Lon- 
don. No  American  magazine 
Is  complete  without  its  fea- 
ture oo  swinging  London. 
They  are  not  wrong.  From 
television  and  Tashion  to  film 
and  pop,  London  displays  en- 
ergy, creativity  and  opti- 
mism. The  energy  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  conventional 
power  centres  like  Westmin- 
ster. The  cultural  leaders  are 
creative  radicals  — anar- 
chists, more  like  — such  as 
the  Gallagher  brothers. 

The  phenomenon  is  not 
new:  London  was  swinging  in 
the  1960s.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  postwar  British  figure 
is  John  Lennon.  The  frill 
irony  of  this  has  never  been 
fully  appreciated:  a rebel,  an 
anarchist,  a leftie.  a druggie, 
divorced,  married  to  a Japa- 
nese when  that  was  positively 
other-worldly.  Yet  when  he 
died,  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments were  celebrated  across 
the  world. 

A true  Brit?  Yes.  but  it's 
hardly  how  we  think  of  him 
or  the  term.  And  the  tradition 
of  creative  anarchists  is  not 
confined  to  popular  culture. 
Frank  Whittle,  the  inventor  of 
the  jet  plane,  was  of  the  same 
breed:  a risk-taker,  bloody- 
minded.  an  original  thinker 
and  rebeL  So  were  many  of 
the  great  inventors  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

There  are  two  stories  of 
Britain.  One  is  about  creative 
radicals  and  the  other  is 
about  respectable  conserva- 
tives. Both  exist  in  the 
national  psyche,  both  are  au- 
thentic puts  of  what  we  are. 
But  they  command  unequal 
recognition,  one  official  and 
mainstream,  the  other  unoffi- 
cial and  subterranean.  The 
official  culture  warmly  em- 
braces Andrew  Lloyd  Web- 
ber. Cilia  Black  and  Cliff 
Richard  as  authentically  Brit- 
ish: it  treats  our  creative  an- 
archists like  Lennon  and 
Westwood  as  phenomena,  as 
freaks,  taking  a voyeuristic 


pleasure  in  their  lives  and 
activities  rather  than  regard- 
1 mg  them  as  one  of  us. 

From  time  to  time,  there  is 
a rebirth  of  cultural  energy, 
always  starting  on  the  periph- 
ery then  working  its  wjv  to 
the  centre.  Now  is  one  such 
moment.  In  the  capital,  it  has 
much  to  do  with  the  emer- 
gence or  London  as  a global 
city,  perhaps  the  most  global 
city'  in  the  world,  certainly  in 
Europe.  Loudon  is  now  more 
open  than  ever  before  to  a 
kaleidoscope  of  global  influ- 
ences. from  Tout!  to  music, 
from  ideas  to  business. 

And  above  all  people:  the 
ethnic  minorities  now  figure 

in  our  cultural  life  like  never 
before.  Many  of  the  key  de- 
signers in  London  Fashion 
Week  were  from  ethnic  mi- 
norities. Immigrants  are  fre- 
quently a source  of  excep- 
tional energy.  Our  cultural 
radicalism  has  much  to  do 
with  being  both  an  island  and 
being  culturally  porous. 

One  might  think  Lhni  this 
explosion  of  energy  would 
command  the  attention  of  our 
politicians.  True.  John  Major 
proudly  boasted  about  Lon- 
don's new  vibrancy  and  Tony 
Blair  is  partial  to  Britpop.  But 
for  Major  and  Blair  the  rally- 
ing cry  is  not  cultural  radical- 
ism but  Middle  England,  the 
template  of  respectable  con- 
servatism. In  1913-1.  Harold 
Wilson  gave  more  than  a mxi 
to  the  direction  of  the  Beatles 
rather  more  novel  then). 
Blair  and  Major  prefer  to 
walk  on  the  oilier  side  of 
Britain's  cultural  street. 

MIDDLE  England  is  pri- 
marily a political  in- 
vention. an  attempt  to 
capture  the  concerns  of  those 
voters  who  deserted  Labour 
for  the  Conservatives  in  the 
Thatcher  era.  It  is  about  sutn 
urbia.  middle-class  aspira- 
tions. holding  down  taxation 
and  public  expenditure.  But  it 
also  has  a cultural  meaning, 
as  the  Daily  Mail,  the  fore- 
most protagonist  of  Middle 
England,  knows  well. 

Middle  England  is  a meta- 
phor for  respectability,  the 
nuclear  family,  heterosexual- 
ity. conservatism,  whiteness, 
middle  age  and  the  status 
quo.  It  is  a culture  fearful  of 
change  and  the  unknown, 
which  prefers  the  certainties 
of  the  past  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future. 

At  the  very  moment  when 
Britain  is  displaying  an  ener- 
gy which  is  the  envy  of  many 
in  the  western  world,  our  po- 
litical leaders  have  their  gaze 
fixed  elsewhere,  on  a culture 
which  is  dead  from  the  neck 
upwards,  which  is  incapable 
of  radicalism  and  experimen- 
tation. In  1964.  one  at  least 
had  the  sense  that  Labour, 
however  vaguely,  was  on  the 
side  of  the  cultural  radicals 
In  1997  one  cannot  — to  put  it 
mildly  — be  sure.  The  besult- 
ed  young  men  of  New  Labour, 
respectable  to  their  fingertips 
(or  so  they  would  have  us 
believe),  display  not  a hint  of 
radicalism  to  their  politics, 
their  culture  — or  their  dress. 
McQueen  and  Swampy  seem 
of  another  planet 


FEBRUARY  SALE 

Book  by  28  Feb,  travel  by '19  Mar.: 


AMSTERDAM 
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096 


* 2 nights  B&B 

• *■**  AmstelBcrteJ 

• Addrtionaf  nights  GO 

£ 

• Heathrow,  Manchester  & regowk* 

1 eurostar 
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PARIS 

I or  2 nights  B&B  * 

* * Grand  Hotel  de  Pare  ■ 
Addrjonal  nights  £13  • 
Eirosur  from  Waterloo  • 


035 

Soverepi 


• 2 rights  B8S 

• * * * julmn 

• Additional  nights  £20 

• Heathrow.  Starsed  & Manchester4 
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ROME 

2 nights  B&B  * 

***  Pome  Sisto" 
Additional  nights  £33  • 
Gatwick.  Heathrow4  & Manchester4  • 


FLORENCE 
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• 2 nights  B&B 

• **  Medici  ^ 

• Additional  nights  £24  ™ 

• Gatwidc  Heathrow4  & Stansted4 
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£ 
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VENICE 

2 nights  B&B  * 
*★  Gores  • 
Additional  nights  £28  • 
Gatwidc  & He3throw4* 


» All  prices  do  NOT  include  airport  taxes.  All  hotels  are 
centrally  located  and  have  ensuite  bathrooms 

• lorn:  Ofjcru  kqubv  o sujfylcorrt 
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Deng  Xiaoping 


Marching  through  the  storm 


DENG  Xiaoping, 
who  has  died 
aged  92,  pre 
sided  In  his  last 
years  over  vast 
changes  which 
shattered  the  mould  of  Mao 
Zedong  but  left  China’s  new 
shape  still  unclear.  As  the 
senior  — though  backstage  — 
leader,  he  bore  the  greatest 
responsibility  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Chinese  lives  and  dem- 
ocratic hopes  in  Tiananmen 
Square  in  June  1989.  Yet  be 
had  already  spent  a decade 
seeking  to  reform  the  econo- 
my and  give  the  Chinese 
people  a better  life. 

In  1992  he  resumed  this 
task,  lobbying  against  die- 
hard colleagues  to  speed  up 
elsewhere  in  China  the  trans- 
formation already  under  way 
in  the  south.  His  purpose  was 
still  to  preserve  the  single 
rule  of  the  Communist  Party. 
But  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
realise  that  its  hegemony 
must  be  based  upon  economic 
rewards  — or  at  least  expecta- 
tions — of  sufficient  size  to 
blunt  a political  challenge. 

Deng’s  “southern  expedi- 
tion11  in  February  1992 
seemed  at  first  to  promise 
both.  Millions  of  Chinese 
people  plunged  into  what  be- 
came known  as  the  “business 
fever".  Billions  of  Chinese 
renminbi  were  poured  into 
new  ventures  and  the  mush- 
rooming “development 
zones".  Every  provincial  capi- 
tal acquired  its  motorway  and 
its  five-star  hotel.  Western 
banks  and  businesses,  dazzled 
by  high  growth  rates  and  the 
quasi-capitalist  ideology  be- 
hind it,  applauded  the  new 
“economic  miracle". 

The  gloss  wore  off  over  the 
next  few  years  as  economic 
growth  created  new  problems 
and  felled  to  solve  old  ones. 
Dengism  had  raised  living 
standards  for  the  majority 
(while  widening  the  rich-poor 
divide),  produced  compara- 
tive riches  for  millions  of  new 
entrepreneurs,  opened  doors 
to  the  outside  world,  and  pro- 
moted social  change  on  a vast 
though  chaotic  scale.  But  it 
was  not  the  magic  weapon 
after  all 

How  fortunate,  Deng  had 
said  after  the  events  of  June  4. 
1989.  that  the  party  could  still 
call  on  “a  large  group  of  veter- 
ans who  have  experienced 
many  storms  and  have  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  things." 
Otherwise  the  party  might 
have  been  overwhelmed. 

Deng  had  certainly  experi- 
enced many  storms  In  seven 
decades  of  struggle.  And  his 
return  to  power  after  Mao's 
death  was  very  popular 
among  a people  who  — in  his 
own  phrase  — believed  that 
one  could  not  “eat  socialism". 
Deng  leapt  agilely  back  on  the 
political  stage  in  1977-78  from 
a springboard  of  popular  sup- 
port which  brought  together  a 
coalition  of  interests  in  his 
fevour. 

He  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  almost  the  entire  intellec- 
tual stratum  — civil  servants, 
scientists,  teachers  and  engi- 
neers. Many  had  suffered  per- 
sonally during  the  Cultural 
Revolution  (1966-76)  launched 
by  Mao  which  almost  brought 
education  to  a bait:  nearly  all 
shared  Deng's  view  that  it 
bad  set  back  China’s  intellec- 
tual and  scientific  progress 
by  a decade. 

The  bureaucracy  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which 
Deng  had  run  as  Secretary- 
General  before  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  supported  him 
for  various  reasons.  The 
senior  post-Mao  leadership 
sought  to  harness  Deng's  pop- 
ularity. Younger  party  offi- 
cials actively  supported  his 
proposals  for  reform  and 
some  wished  to  go  further 
still.  Deng  also  had  his  own 
faction  of  proteges  and  close 
colleagues  in  the  army  as  well 
as  the  party. 

Among  the  general  public, 
Deng  commanded  neither  the 
awe  nor  the  admiration  once 
enjoyed  by  Mao  Zedong  and 
Zhou  EnlaL 

As  former  bureaucrat-in- 
chief  now  promising  to  clean 
out  the  party's  stables,  he 
won  support  by  his  energy 
and  outspokenness,  yet  in  the 
' end  would  be  judged  solely  on 
results.  To  a minority  of  stu- 
dent and  worker  activists  in 
the  unofficial  Democracy 
Wall  movement  (1978-80)  he 
appeared  briefly  as  their 
champion.  But  having  used 
them  to  undermine  the  repu- 
tations of  surviving  Maoists 
in  the  leadership,  he  sanc- 
tioned their  suppression. 

Deng  Xiaoping  was  bom  in 
Gu&ngan  county,  same  150 

kilometres  from  Chongqing, 
commercial  capital  of  the 
western  province  of  Sichuan. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of 
China.  Sichuan  is  known  for 
producing  people  of  indepen- 
dent ideas.  Deng's  father  was 
a Hakka  landlord  originally 
from  Guangdong  province  — 
perhaps  another  source  of 
restlessness  and  enquiry. 

Like  many  young  intellec- 
tuals in  the  disillusioning 
years  after  the  1911  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  Deng  went 
abroad  in  the  search  of  "self- 
knowledge”.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a group  of  92  Si- 
chuanese  students  who  sailed 
for  France  in  1920.  Deng 
stayed  till  1925.  working  at  a 
rubber-shoe  factory'. 


Soon  after  arriving,  he 
joined  the  Chinese  Socialist 
Youth  League  which  became 
a branch  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  after  it  was 
founded  in  July  192L  The 
branch,  under  Zhou  Enlai’s 
leadership,  published  a maga- 
zine called  Red  Light  The 

practical  Deng  produced  the 
stencils  and  bound  the  copies, 
becoming  known  as  “Doctor 

mimeograph".  He  joined  the 

party  as  a full  member  In 

1924. 

On  his  way  home,  Deng 
spent  several  month?  study- 
ing In  Moscow,  although  he 
was  never  counted  as  one  of 
the  “returned  Bolsheviks 
wbo  were  groomed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  run  the  Chi- 
nese Party.  He  was  soon 
plunged  Into  intense  revolu- 
tionary activity  at  a turbulent 

and  dangerous  rime 

In  1926  he  ran  a military 
training  school  in  Xi’an  for 
the  Nationalist  General  Feng 
Yuxiang.  When  Feng  followed 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  expelling 
the  communists,  Deng  moved 
to  Shanghai  where  he  worked 
for  two  years  in  the  under- 
ground party.  In  1929  he 
helped  organise  a Red  Army 
detachment  in  south-west 
Guangxi  province,  carrying 
out  land  reform  and  arming 
the  local  peasants. 

Joining  the  central  Soviet 
base  in  Jiangxi  province,  he 
took  part  in  the  Long  March 
(1934-35)  when  the  commu- 
nists headed  for  the  remote 
north-west  to  escape  destruc- 
tion by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Deng  headed  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  First  Army 
Corps  and  voted  for  Mao  at 
the  crucial  Zunyi  conference. 
Throughout  the  Japanese  war 
(1937-45),  Deng  served  as  polit- 
ical commissar  of  the  129th 
division  of  the  main  Commu- 
nist Eighth  Route  Army, 
fighting  a guerrilla  war  in 


When  Mao 
attacked  critics 
of  the  Great  Leap 
Forward,  Deng 
tactfully  pleaded 
illness  and  left 
early.  According 
to  one  version 
he  said  he  had 
injured  his  leg 
playing 
ping-pong 


and  around  the  Taihang 
mountains  to  north  China. 

“Even  the  smallest  achieve- 
ment." wrote  Deng  during  the 
war,  "is  paid  for  in  people's 
blood."  Later  on  at  the  1956 
Congress,  he  would  recall 
nostalgically  the  years  when 
"the  soldiers  carried  water 
for  the  people,  and  the  army 
officers  covered  the  soldiers 
with  their  hlankets".  In  1938 
an  American  military  ob- 
server, Evans  Carlson,  de- 
scribed him  as  “short, 
chunky  and  physically 
tough"  with  a mind  “as  keen 
as  mustard.” 

By  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
(1946-49),  Deng  was  party  sec- 
retary of  the  Second  Field 
Army,  one  of  the  five  commu- 
nist armies  which  liberated 
China.  Like  his  fellow-revolu- 
tionaries, he  now  became  an 
administrator.  But  unlike 
most  of  them  he  was  excep- 
tionally good  at  his  job,  run- 
ning the  whole  or  south-west 
China  until  1952,  when  be  was 

transferred  to  Peking  where 
he  soon  became  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Communist 
Party. 

After  1949  Deng  was 
counted  a close  supporter  of 
Mao  Zedong,  and  in  1954-55  he 
loyally  conducted  the  first  big 
purge  of  party  leadership.  He 
also  led  the  “rectification” 
campaign  against  dissenting 
intellectuals  which  followed 
the  1956-57  Hundred  Flowers 
movement  when  they  were 
briefly  encouraged  to  speak 
out.  At  the  Lushan  Party  Ple- 
num in  July  1959,  when  Mao 


attacked  critics  of  tbe  Great 
Leap  Forward,  which  had 
plunged  the  economy  into 
chaos,  Deng- tactfully  pleaded 
illness  and  left  early.  Accord- 
ing to  one  version  he  said  he 
had  injured  his  1%  playing 
ping-pong. 

But  Deng  had  slipped  up 
more  seriously  at  the  1956 
Party  Congress  when  he  criti- 
cised Stalin's  cult  of  the  per- 
sonality in  terms  which  Mao 
later  interpreted  as  critical  of 
himself,  tn  the  early  1960s,  al- 
though still  avoiding  confron- 
tation With  Mao,  Deng  sup- 
ported the  head  of  state,  Liu 
Shaoqi,  in  seeking  to  exclude 
the  chairman  from  practical 
policy  tanking.  Mao  would 
complain  that  Deng  had 
treated  him  “like  a dead  an- 
cestor'’ at  Politburo  meetings. 

Liu  and  Deng  were  labelled 
Numbers  One  and  Two  Per- 
sons in  Power  Taking  the 
Capitalist  Road  in  the  early 
months  of  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution. Deng  was  more  ready 
than  Liu  to  make  a self-criti- 
cism and  suffered  less  as  a 
result 

He  described  himself  as  an 
“unreformed  petit-bourgeois 
intellectual''  who  had  “be- 
come accustomed  to  lording  it 
over  others  and  acting  like 
something  special". 

By  criticising  himself,  Deng 
astutely  earned  the  chance  to 
withdraw  from  the  leadership 
struggle  and  sit  out  the  worst. 
“What  I need  to  do  is  to  reflect 
on  my  past  actions,"  he  tact- 
fully explained.  "Though  1 
have  gone  astray  cm  the  road 
of  politics,  with  the  radiance 
of  Mao  Zedong  thought  light- 
ing my  forward  path.  I should 
have  the  fortitude  to  pick  my- 
self up  and  go  on." 

When  he  was  recalled  to 
active  service  in  1973, 
apparently  with  Mao’s  per- 
sonal approval  he  emerged 
from  the  comer  ready  to  fight 
and  — more  important  — 
having  decided  what  to  fight 
for.  Mao  seemed  to  accept 
that  Deng’s  exceptional  versa- 
tility and  competence  in  ad- 
ministration made  him  the 
logical  successor  to  Premier 
Zhou  Enlai,  now  dying  of  can- 
cer. But  Deng  understood 
very  well  that  unlike  Zhou  he 
would  not  be  able  to  compro- 
mise with  the  ultra-left 
leadership. 

In  the  summer  of  1975.  Deng 
quite  deliberately  declared 
war  upon  the  group  led  by 
Mao's  wife  Jiang  Qtog,  subse- 
quently known  as  the  Gang  of 
Four.  raTTing  them  “sham 
Marxist  political  swindlers" 
and  promising  to  purge  them 
.from  the  party.  They  were  the 
sort  of  people,  he  said  con- 
temptuously, who  “sit  on  the 
lavatory  and  cannot  move 
their  bowels”.  Out  of  genuine 
concern  for  China's  future  — 
but  also  astutely  realising 
where  his  supporters  were  to 
be  found  — Deng  focused  his 
attack  on  the  ultra-left’s  own 
territory,  calling  for  the  com- 
plete overhaul  and  modern- 
isation of  Chinese  education 
and  for  the  revival  of  scien- 
tific and  technological 
research. 

Early  in  1976.  Jiang  Qtog 
insisted  upon  a posthumous 
campaign  to  discredit  Deng’s 
patron.  Premier  Zhou,  who 
died  in  January  1976,  and  had 
blocked  Deng’s  own  appoint- 
ment as  Zhou’s  successor. 

Then  when  the  Zhou-Deng 
supporters  poured  into  Beij- 
ing's Tiananmen  Square  on 
April  5 to  mourn  the  dead  pre- 
mier, the  ultra-left  over- 
reacted, had  the  demonstra- 
tion broken  up  and  Deng 
denounced  as  the  instigator  of 
a “counter-revolutionary  af- 
fair". The  rest  of  the  leader- 
ship remained  silent,  includ- 
ing Hua  Guofeng  who  in 
September  succeeded  Mao. 

Deng  was  now  tbe  only  un- 
compromised  figure,  acting 
out  a familiar  role  from  the 
pages  of  Chinese  history  — 
that  of  the  wise  minister  who 
is  falsely  accused  and  at 
length  invited  to  return  to  the 
stage.  In  July  1977,  Deng  was 
restored  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee to  all  his  posts  inside 
and  outside  the  party.  And  at 
the  crucial  Third  Plenum  in 
December  1978,  the  Central 
Committee  officially 
“reversed  the  verdict”  on  the 
Tiananmen  incident  in  a deci- 
sion which  implicitly  criti- 
cised Hua  Guofeng. 

Operating  from  a secure  (al- 
though still  not  unchallenged) 


Hard  master  - . . after  a decade  of  reform,  Deng  crashed  democratic  hopes  at  Tiananmen  Square 


political  base,  Deng  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the 
task  of  economic  modernisa- 
tion — already  proclaimed  by 
Hua  Guofeng  but  with  hyper- 
bolic rhetoric  and  inflated 
targets.  The  course  which  he 
now  proposed  had  been  fore- 
shadowed In  his  mid- 1975  po- 
lemics with  the  Gang  of  Four. 

Externally.  China  should 
open  its  door  to  foreign  in- 
vestment and  technology, 
using  its  abundant  natural 
energy  resources  to  help  bal- 


ance the  books.  At  home, 
efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated on  developing  a 
healthy  consumer  economy 
which  would  both  satisfy 
long-felt  needs  for  a better  life 
and  provide  the  finance  for 
industrial  expansion.  Pro- 
gress had  been  held  back  in 
the  past  by  an  excessive  rate 
of  accumulation  and  the  pri- 
ority given  to  heavy  industry 
which  had  distorted  the  eco- 
nomic balance  and  kept  down 
the  standard  of  living.  Initia- 


Deng  was  now 
theonly 

uncompromised 
figure,  acting  out 
a familiar  role  in 
Chinese  history— 
that  of  the  wise 
minister  who  is 
falsely  accused 
and  at  length 
invited  to  return 
to  the  stage 


The  dynasty  lives  on. . . Deng  with  granddaughter  in  1985 


tive  had  also  been  stifled  by 
the  emphasis  on  egalitarian 

distribution  of  income  and 
upon  centralised  planning. 
Already  in  the  early  sixties. 
Deng  had  shown  his  impa- 
tience with  what  he  regarded 
as  empty  economic  dogmas 
which  held  back  production. 
“What  does  it  matter  whether 
the  cat  is  black  or  white  as 
long  as  it  catches  the  mice,” 
he  said  in  a celebrated  apho- 
rism which  was  often  quoted 
against  him  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

Now  he  called  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  enterprise  self- 
management,  for  combining 
planning  regulation  with 
market  regulation,  and  for  en- 
suring that  people  really  were 
rewarded  “according  to  their 
work".  This  had  a dramatic 
effect  in  the  countryside, 
where  the  land ' was  con- 
tracted out  to  the  individual 
peasant  household  and  profits 
were  no  longer  shared  out 
Collectively. 

In  foreign  affairs  Deng 
made  a flamboyant  tour  of  toe 
US  early  in  1979,  celebrating 
the  normalisation  of  diplo- 
matic relations  which  he  had 
personally  intervened  to  com- 
plete. Just  as  western  leaders 
had  been  charmed  in  the 
early  seventies  by  Premier 
Zhou  Enlal’s  sagacity  and 
global  view  which  usefully 
complemented  their  own  on 
the  Soviet  threat,  so  they 
were  now  impressed  by 
Deng’s  "pragmatism”  and 


Deng  was  all  to  favour  of 
greater  efficiency  and  disci- 
pline among  the  bureaucracy, 
advocating  the  promotion  of 
young  able  cadres,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  aged  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  corrupt  But 

after  1979410  little  more  was 
heard,  of  tbe  more  radical  pro- 
posals from  the  reform  fac- 
tion within  the  party,  while 
the  activists  of  the  unofficial 
“democracy  movement”  were 
rounded  up  and  jailed. 

- Deng  closely  supervised  the 
preparation  of  the  July  1981 
Resolution  on  Party  History, 
which  provided  ah  official 
verdict  on  Mao  Zedong  and 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  in- 
tervening more  than  once  to 
tone  down  criticism  ofMao. 

“It  Is  very  dear,”  Deng  ar- 
gued. “that'  to  emotionally 
build  up  Mao's  errors  too 
much  would  only  damage  the 
Image  of  our  party  and  our 
country,  and  harm  the  pres- 
tige of  the  party  and  the 
socialist  system . . 

□eng  was  right  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  opinions  of 
tbe  young  people  of  China  — 
a nation  half  of  whose  citizens 
were  only  children  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  Mean- 
while a significant  percentage 
of  the  party  bureaucracy 
dragged  its  feet,  and  a full 
seven  years  after  Mao's  death. 
Deng  launched  a new  rectifi- 
cation movement  to  eliminate 
what  he  called  “the  remnant 
forces  of  the  Gang  of  Four" 
and  party  corruption. 

The  problem  got  worse.  In 
1986  Deng  sought  to  tackle  it 
by  licensing  a new  movement 
for  political  reform  — but 
within  a year  he  had  with- 
drawn the  licence. 

The  scholars  in  1986  went 
too  far,  railing  for  real  inter- 
nal party  democracy  and 
hinting  at  political  pluralism. 
In  December,  student  demon- 
strations spread  from  the 
provinces  to  Beijing.  Deng 
had  already  sided  once  with 
the  forces  of  ageing  conserva- 
tism, harking  their  campaign 
in  1983  against  “spiritual 
pollution”^7- 


“moderation”  which  usefully 
opened  China's  door  wider  to 
western  goods  and  capltaL 

The  limited  invasion 
launched  by  Deng  against 
Vietnam  (supposedly  for  bor- 
der violations  but  to  reality 
because  Hanoi  had  toppled 
the  Pol  Pot  regime  to  Kampu- 
chea) was  not  a military  suc- 
cess but  For  the  first  time  cast 
China  in  the  potential  role  of 
a superpower. 

Deng  presided  successfully 
in  his  last  years  over  China's 
final  achievement  of  indepen- 
dence in  foreign  policy  which 
it  had  been  long  denied  by  the 
great  powers.  China  now  took 
a new  look  at  the  unresolved 
problems  of  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  Deng  personally 
pledged  that  the  social  system 
of  both  territories  would 
remain  untouched  after  unifi- 
cation — for  60  years  in  the 
case  of  Hong  Kong,  and 

double  that  time  for  Taiwan. 

The  party  secretary-gen- 
eral, Hu  Yaoba&g,  also  dis- 
carded China’s  rigid  formula- 
tion on  the  “inevitability  of 
world  war”. 

Deng's  reforming  broom 
was  less  effective  in  the  do- 
mestic political  field.  His 
starting  point  was  the  “Four 
Basic  Principles".  Whatever 
reforms  might  be  contem- 
plated. China  must  resolutely 
adhere  to  “the  socialist  road; 
the  people's  democratic  dicta- 
torship; the  leadership  of  the 
party;  and  Marxism-Leninism 
and  Mao  Zedong  thought.” 


FOUR  YEARS  later 
the  simultaneous 
(although  still  sep- 
arate) calls  of 
scholars  and  stu- 
dents for  democ- 
racy gave  the  .conservatives 
more  powerful  ammunition. 
Deng  approved  the  enforced 
resignation  of  the  -reform- 
minded  Hu  Yaobang.  and  sup- 
ported the  new  campaign 
against  “bourgeois  liberalisa- 
tion”. Like  the  emperors  of 
the  past,  he  marked  the 
names  of  several  outspoken 
scholars  who  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  party. 

In  1989,  it  was  the  turn  of 
Hu's  successor,  Zhao  Ziyang, 
to  forfeit  his  patron’s  support. 
By  this  time  the  student  and 
scholars'  movements  had  co- 
alesced in  a powerful  demand 
which  became  more  radical 
the  longer  it  was  ignored. 
Deng  again  listened  to  the 
party  elders  in  the  provinces 
and  to  the  remnant  ultra-left- 
ists to  Beijing. 

China  must  have  stability, 
be  had  told  President  Bush 
that  February.  If  everybody 
wbo  wanted  to  stage  demon- 
strations did  so,  "there  will 
be  demonstrations  365  days  a 
year".  In  April,  he  warned 
that  force  might  be  needed  to 
quell  the  students'  “turmoil". 
His  harsh  response  led  them 
to  escalate  from  calling  for 
“dialogue'*  to  demanding 
Deng's  own  resignation.  A 
crucial  argument  to  the  Polit- 
buro was  referred  to  Deng. 
Together  with  his  veteran 
cronies,  he  decided  against 
Zhao’s  plea  for  compromise. 
The  entry  of  tanks  into  Tian- 
anmen Square  was  now 
assured. 

On  a lamppost  outside  the 
Forbidden  City  before  the 
tanks  moved  to,  large  crowds 
gathered  to  read  an  anti-Deng 
poem. 

When  cult  ts  added  to 
power. 

even  the  chairman 
makes  mistakes 

Xiaoping  suffered  criticism 
(in  the  Cultural 
Revolution) 

and  the  people  raised  him 

up. 

Now  he  represents 

bureaucracy 
and  official  corruption. 

The  country  does  not  want 
him.  - ■ 
the  people  do  not  want 
him. 

Yet  the  shifting  politics  of 
the  early  nineties  once  again 
seemed  to  cast  the  Deng 
group  as  relatively  “enlight- 
ened" against  the  diehard  co- 
alition of  conservatives  and 
ultra-left.  But  though  some 
grew  rich,  others  grew  dis- 
illusioned once  more  as  Chi- 
nese society  became  more  vio- 
lent while  the  rich-poor  and 
town-country  gaps  widened. 

Guarded  by  his  family. 
Deng  was  not  seen  in  public 
after  February  1994  and  bis 
health  became  a state  secret 
Many  Chinese  still  feared  dis- 
order would  break  out  after 
his  death:  others  felt  that  he 
should  have  made  an  earlier 
departure. 

John  cuttings 

Deng  Xiaoping,  politician,  bom 
Ann  List  22.  1804.-  dlod  February 
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High  street  sales  boost  government  drive  for  two-thirds  of  flpating  voters  • Base  rates  to  stay  put  Notebook 

omy  fuels  Tory  attack 
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THE  Government 
was  last  night  gear- 
ing up  for  a spring 
offensive  on  the 
economy  in  a last- 
ditch  bid  to  sway  floating  vot- 
ers ahead  of  polling  day  in 
just  over  two  months’  time. 

With  figures  out  yesterday 
showing  high  street  activity 
bouncing  back  in  January, 
ministers  believe  that  they 
can  still  attract  enough  Tory 
defectors  and  waverers  back 
into  the  fold  to  give  Labour  a 
fright  in  the  coming  weeks: 


'fory  strategists  believe  that 
the  strength  of  the  erannmy, 
die  tax  cats  due  to  boost  take- 
home'  pay  from  April  and  a vig- 
orous counter-attack-  on 
Labour's  claims  o t UK  eco- 
nomic under-performance 

since  1979;  could  woo  at  least 
two-thirds  of  undecided  voters. 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
made  it  clear  yesterday  that 
the  pick-up  in  retail  sales 
would  not  lead  to  higher  base 
rates.  “They. [retail  sales]  are 
showing  steady  growth  in  line 
with  the  Budget  forecast,”  be 
said. 

■ Figures  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  the  volume  of  sales  rose 


Profits  boost 
Woolwich  as 
flotation  nears 


Teresa  Hunter 

A BOOMING  housing  market 
In  the  South-east  pushed  the 
Woolwich  Building  Society’s 
headline  profits  up  by  18  per 
cent  to  £392  million,  provid- 
ing a welcome  boost  as  the 
company  prepares  for  its  July 
stock  market  flotation. 

hi  the  run-up  to  becoming  a 
public  company,  the  fledgling 
bank  lent  one  in  twelve  of  all 
new  UK  mortgages  with  its 
overall  market  share  rising  to 
6 per  cent  Strong  demand 
for  mortgages  In  its  predo- 
minently  southern  heartland 
saw  the  society  increase  its 
lending  by  half  to  £1.4  billion. 

Profits  were  also  up  at  its 
French  and  Italian  banking 
subsidiaries,  where  tending 
Increased  by  10  per  cent, 
gaming  £12  million  for  . the . 
group.  Even  estate  agency 
was  in  the  black  fbr  the  first 
time  ever,  providing  a 
£L5  million  profit 

But  profits  will  drop  after 
£15  million  flotation  costs  are 
taken  into  account,  with  a 
further  £35  million  to  be  offeet 
against  1997’s  accounts. 

Profits  would  also  have 
been  lower  if  the  accounts 
had  felly  reflected  the  £100 
million  cost  of  growing  its 
mortgage  book  through  dis- 
counted and  cashback  deals. 
In  line  with  most  other  large 


lenders  apart  from  the  Hali- 
fax, tiie  Woolwich  spreads 
these  costs  over  the  life  of  the 
discounted  period. 

Nevertheless,  these  strong 
results  could  ' boost  windfall 
payouts  to  three  ™*Tiinn  sav- 
ers and  borrowers  who  have 
already  bear  promised,  free 
shares  worth  an  average  of 
£1,230.  Some  analysts  predict 
average  payouts  could  now 
reach  £L300.  . 

However,  this  was  dis- 
counted by  Rob  Thomas  at 
UBS.  “We  would  not  expect 
the  society  to  be  substantially 
revalued  based  on  these 
results." 

The  Woolwich  stressed  that 
it  would  remain  committed  to 
serving  the  financial  needs  of 
ordinary  investors  after  it  be- 
comes a bank  in  July.  Chair- 
man Sir  Brian  Jenkins  said: 
"Far  ouz:  Custamera.  ^conv^:- 
sion  wffl.  not  transform  the 
Woolwich  in  a fundamental 
way.  Rather  we  aim  to  do 
what  we  bins  always  done 
but  better  than  before.” 

Chief  executive  John  Stew- 
art, said,  the  flotation  would 
allow  the  group  to  expand 
rapidly  into  areas  in  which  it 
was  currently  weak.  Pensions 
and  life  assurance  were  key 
targets  for  growth,  even 
though  its  homegrown  life 
and  unit  trust  business  now 
bad  fends  at  more  than  £1 
hflllpn  under  management 


Housing  market 
in  rude  health 


bmWylla ■ 

IF  COMPLAINTS  about  es- 
tate agents  and  gazumping 
are  a barometer  of  the 
housing  market,  then  the 
recovery  is  in  rude  health,  ac- 
cording to  the  the  estate 
agency  ombudsman’s  annual 
report,  published  today. 

The  number  of  complaints 
made  by  house  buyers  and 
sellers  to  the  Ombudsman  for 
Corporate  Estate  Agents 
(Ocea)  increased  by  9 per  cent 
last  year,  while  the  number 
formally  reviewed  rose  by 
more  than  16  per  cent  Two- 
thirds  of  complaints  were 
made  by  sellers,  with  those 
about  gazumping  up-  more 
than  100  per  cent 
David  Quayle,  the  ombuds- 
man, questions  the  wisdom  of 
Labour’s  proposals  to  legis- 
late against  gazumping,  by 
requiring  buyers  and  sellers 
to  pay  deposffs  of  0.5  per  cent 
of  the  agreed  price  and  com- 
mit themselves  to  exchanging 
contracts  within  a set  period. 
According  to  Mr  Quayle, 


housing  Chains  WOUld  make 
such  a proposal  unworkable  j 
because  it  would  be  ixnpossi- , 
bile  to  synchronise  the  sale  1 
and  purchase  of  each  prop- ! 
erty. 

The  Ocea  scheme  covers  11 
of  the  largest  firms,  including 
Black  Horse  Agencies,  General 
Accident  Property  Services 
and  Halifax  Estate  Agencies. 

While  Mr  Quayie  found  no 
case  of  deliberate  malprac- 
tice, he  warns  that  mandatory 
minhmim  professional  quali- 
fications are  needed  to  protect 
buyers  from  the  "cowboy"  es- 
tate agents  who  appeared  in 
the  1860s  and  are  likely  to 
return  as  the  housing  market 
improves. 

Maladministration  .and 
commission  accounted  for  the 
majority  of  complaints.  ' 

More  than  43  per  -cent ’-of 
complaints  against  , estate 
agents  were:  \grtwild-_ Most:  off 
the  166  awards  -made  -were 
less  than  £5D0.  The  highest — 
£5,111  — was  made  .to  a corn: 
plainant  who  was  charged 
commission  by  two  separate 
estate  agents. 


Airtours  hails  strong  pound 
as  holidays  abroad  take  off 


by  0.6  per  cent  in  January,  al- 
most reversing  the  0.8 per 
cent  fell  In  December. 

Over  the  three  months  to 
January,  abetter  guide  to  the 
underlying  trend,  sales  rose 
by  0.9  per  cent  and  were  up  by 
4.6  per  cent  on- the  same  quar- 
ter in  199596. 

Aggresstve  price  discount- 
ing by  clothing  and  footwear  i 
stores  led  to  a i.4per:cenr 
monthly  boost  to  sales,  while 
supermarket  price  wars  also 
meant  little  inflationary  pres- 
sure from  the.  food  sector. 

Dharahinl  David,  econo- 
mist with  HSBC  Markets, 
said:  “Taking  December  and 
January  together,  sales  actu- 


WPP  chief 
remains  in 
paper 
chase 
for  £25m 


(an  King  ■ ■ 

Martin  son 
executive  i 
tistng  groi 
remains  on  conn 
the  next  target  of  i 
lion  incentive  schc 
spite  a 14y*p  fall  In 
pany’s  shares  yes: 
252>Ap. 

Mr  Sorrell,  who 
1.17  million  sh 
worth  f.2.fl  milHoi 
night’s  price — las 
ber,  is  17  days  av 
picking  np  a 
tranche,  ^wmniin 
share  price  stay 
230p  until  then. 

Under  the.  term 
-scheme  approved  1 
mer,  Mr:  SorreH 
the  first  tranche  i 
when  WPP's  pric 
above  I98p  for  60 
five  trading  days; 
payment  is  trig 
WPP  shares  sta 
230p  for  the  same : 
time. 

; Two  more  paym 
become  due  if  WP 
stay  above  265p  l 
for  60  consecutive 
days  each,  abhor 
must  also  ootoeri 
FTSE  100  index  a 
shares,  and  WPP's 
per  share  must  gr 
cent  fester  than  ti 
Prices  Index.  - 
However,  WPP  - 
owns  the  J Walter 
son  and  Ogflvy  & 
agencies  — has  Hu 
cost  it  faces  un 
scheme  by  buy: 
shares  in  advanc 
Mr  Sorrell  cannot 
shares  he  is  award' 
tbe  arrangemen 
September  1999. 
Yesterday’s  fel] 

was  due  mainly  t 
failure  to  annonm 
for  an  -immediat 
bay-back,  as  hs 
widely  expected,  c 
spite  a 35  per  cent 
pre-tax  profits  dm 
to  a record  £153.3  n 
Announcing  tha 
which  were  high 
most  City  forecasts 
roll  said  the  group  ] 
helped  in  1996  by 


ally  fell  by  OJZper  cent  over 
the  ■ crucial  Christmas  and 
new  year  trading  period  — so 
little  joy  for  retailers  over  the 
festive  period." 

Mr  David  added  that-  there 
was  no  evidence  of  runaway 
demand  on  the  high  street 
and  little  prospect  of  a rate 
rise  before  the  election. 

However,  the.  minutes ' of  I 
the  January  meeting  between  , 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Eddie  George 
-showed  tbe  Bank  governor  l 
pressing  for  a quarter-point 
increase  to  borrowing  costs  to 
ensure  that  the  Government 
meets  its  target  to  keep  infla- 
tion <grr-Tnaing  interest  rates 
below  is  per  cent 


Mr  George  earlier  this 
week  appeared  less  hawkish 
on  rates  and  the  City  believes 
that  Mr  ciarkp  has  won  him- 
self enough  breathing  space 
to  keep  base  rates  on  hold 
until  election  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  tbe  Treasury, 
Michael  Jack,  said  the  penny 
cut  in  Income  Mgtipr  ] 

allowances  would  provide  toe  i 
family  an  average  earnings 
with  an  extra  £210  a year.  i 

The  Conservatives  accept 
that  Labour  h»«  made  head- 
way with  public  opinion  in 
three  key  areas  — manufac- 
turing performance  over  the 
past  18  years,  Britain’s  drop 


down  the  world  league  table 
of  economic  performance  and 
the  increase  to  fay  as  a share 
of  gross  domestic  product. 

Although  Britain's  manu- 
facturing output  growth  since 
1979  has  been  the  slowest  In 
the  Group  of  Seven,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  argue  that  it  in- 
herited an  inefficient  indus- 
trial base. 

Ministers  say  that  manufac- 
turing productivity  — where 
the  UK  has  dosed  the  gap 
with  toe  rest  of  toe  world  — is 
a better  guide  to  performance 
and  that  they  have  succeeded 
In  arresting  the  relative  eco- 
nomic decline  of  the  post-war 
years  to  1979, 


Swatch  storm  I Pub  chain  boost 


Watch  ad  criticised 
for  bad  teste  and 
even  worse  timing, 
reports  John  Glover 


SWATCaa,  the  Swiss  fash- 
ion watdunaker,  was  on 
fbe  defensive  yesterday 
over  a new  advertising  cam- 
paign which  carries  toe  slo- 
gan: “As  always,  whenever 
there’s  gold  a good  part  of  it 
ends  up  in  Switzerland-" 

The  advertisement,  suppos- 
edly celebrating  Swiss  skiers’ 
victories  in  the  recent  world 
championships  in  Italy,  has 
run  into  a storm  of  criticism 
for  being  exploitative  and  in 
poor  taste. 

The  watch  company's  tim- 
ing is  certainly  less  than  im- 
peccable. The  row  over  Swiss 
banks’  holdings  of  unclaimed 
deposits  made  by  Holocaust 
victims  has  only  recently 
abated  (mowing  the  banks’ 
agreement  to  setup  a fend  to 
ftutemnify  victims  and  their 
descendants. 

-The  Swiss  National  Bask, 
the  country’s  central  bank, 
has  also  been  accused  of  recy- 
cling the  goW  the  Nazis  looted 


ten  King  • ' . 

AIRTOURS,  Britain’s 
#%second  biggest  package 

holiday  operator,  yesterday 
broke  ranks  with  a host  of 
UK  firms  by  applauding  the 
recent  rise  in  the  value  of 
sterling,  whicl*  has 
prompted  a stream  of  prot. 
its  warnings  over  the  last 
few  weeks. 

It  said  bookings  for  its 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


holidays  H»i«  summer  were 
running  45  per  cent  higher 
than  at  the  same  time  last 
year;  with  much  of  the  in- 
crease due  to  .sterling's 
booming  value: — - and  more 
pounds  in  people’s  pockets. 

- At  the  same  time.  Air- 
tours  said  it  has  not  suf- 
fered from  sterling's  rise 
because  It  has  fixed  prices 
in  areas  usually  hit  by  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations, 
inchidingjetfiid. 


Australia  2.03 
Austria  18.51 
Belgium  54.25 
C*natfa2.i2 
Cyprus  0.7860 
Denmark  10.08 
Finland  MS 


France  8.87  -naiy2£S4  - . . Sngapcraaa 

Germany  2.638S  Malta  0.5065  . SouHlMA*  7JH 

Greece  417.00  Netherlands  £9550  . Spain  22X20  - 

Hong -Kong  12.14  ZmSmS  ZX. .^Sweden  H.77 

India  57.4?  Norway  10.58 

Ireland  09950  Portugal  28540  TUrtay  TMMMO- 

Israel  5J8;  ' SaudFArebla  5.QZ-.  « USA  1^700  y- 


Siifipva  ay  NutWmt  Bank  fneMfog  Indian  rupee  end  sruff  afteta $. 


from  central  banks  in  occu- 
pied countries. 

The  company  denies  any  in- 
tentional ambiguity.  "How 
could  you  say  our  timing  was 
unfortunate?”  demanded 
Nick  Hayek  Jr,  the  son  at 
Nicholas  Hayek,  the  founder 
ofSMH,  Swatch's  parent  com- 
pany. “Can't  we  talk  about 
gold  or  about  banks?  If  we 
hadn't  been  the  official  time- 
keeper and  if  the  Swiss  hadn’t 
won  two  gold  medals  then 
there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  us  to  have  run  the 
ad.  But  we  were  and  we  did." 
he  said. 

Swatch,  while  never  as  con- 
troversial with  its  ads  as  Ben- 
etton with  its  Mafia  victims 
and  new-born  babies,  never- 
theless has  a history  of  using 
topical,  provocative  advertis- 
ing. After  the  1986  Wall  Street 
i crash  it  ran  ads  in  the  finan- 
cial press  showing' one  of  its 
watches  with  the  slogan: 
“Time  to  change  your  Roles”. 
And  In  tite  wake  of  a recent 
spate  of  stories  about  Italians' 
sexual  problems,  one  of  its 
ads  this  week  showed  - a man 

and  a woman  in  hod  Thu  man 

was  captioned:  "Always 
early”  and  the  woman  “Al- 
ways late”.  The  slogan  reads: 
"Swatch,  keep  in  shape.” 


Lang  releases 
Inntrepreneur 
from  beer  ties, 
reports  Ian  King 

IAN  Lang,  the  Trade  Secre- 
tary, yesterday  paved  the 
way  for  a sale  or  flotation  of 
Inntrepreneur.  one  erf  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  pub  chains,  after 
he  freed  it  from  an  undertak- 
ing which  forced  licensees  to 
buy  most  of  their  beer  from 
Scottish  & Newcastle. 

Licensees  at  Inntrepren- 
eur’s  2300  pubs  can  now 
choose  who  they  buy  their 
beer  from,  while  Inntrepren- 
eur  will  be  allowed  to  tie 
them  to  a beer  supply  agree- 
ment vastly  increasing  the 
chain's  potential  profitability. 

City  analysts  immediately 
said  that  a trade  sale  or 
£800  milling  flotation  of  Tnn- 
trepreneur  — which  is  Jointly 
owned  by  GrandMet  and  Aus- 
tralian group  Foster's  — was 
now  more  likely. 

The  undertaking  an  beer 
orders  dates  hack  to  1991, 
when  Inntrepreneur  was 
formed  from  a.  merger  of 
GrandMefs  pub  estate  with 


that-  of  Courage,  which  was 
owned  at  the  time  by  Foster’s. 

Under  *hA  agreement,  inn - 
trepreneur  was  prevented 
from  maintaining  tied  beer 
supply  arrangements  wife  its 
licensees  after  March  1998,  an 
obligation  not  Imposed  on 
any  other  independent  pub 
company. 

But  because  Courage’s 
brewing  interests  were  sold  to 
S&N  in  1996,  and  because  Inn- 
treprenenr's  estate  has  been 
reduced  sharply  since  1991. 

the  DTI  said  yesterday  that 
the  undertakings  were  no 
longer  relevant. 

The  DTI  also  said  that  once 
Inntrepreneur  offered  licens- 
ees an  alternative  to  S&N 
beers,  it  would  be  free  to  oper- 
ate a beer  tie  after  March 
1998.  S&N  shares  fen  Sttp  to 
G69'/ip  on  tbe  news,  while 
shares  in  rival  brewers  Bass 
and  Whitbread,  as  well  as 
GrandMet  itself,  rose. 

Inntrepreneur  has  been  a 
mill-stone  around  Grand- 
Met’s  neck  for  several  years. 
In  1993.  GrandMet’S  annual 
meeting  was  picketed  by  li- 
censees unhappy  at  rents  they 
were  charged  on  long  leases , 
while  the  restrictions 
removed  yesterday  were  also 
unpopular. 


Edited  by 
MarkMifner 

FAT  cats  make  easy  tar- 
gets, although  wealth  Is 
no  doubt  a more  than 
adequate  compensation  for 
public  criticism. 

The  latest  recruits  to  those 
who  have  readied  millionaire 
status  via  the  boardroom  of  a 
privatised  concern  are  tbe  di- 
rectors of  the  train-leasing 
company  Eversholt.  Barely  a 
year  ago,  its  directors  in- 
vested a total  of  £290,000  in 
the  business.  Yesterday  the 
terms  of  Eversholt' s sale  to  a 
subsidiary  of  HSBC  valued 
their  combined  holding  at 
£42  million. 

In  considering  such  lottery 
jackpot-style  returns  with 
whatever  mixture  of  admira- 
tion, envy  or  good  old-fash- 
ioned outrage,  however,  it  is 
worth  remembering  that 
where  there  are  winners  — 
directors,  investors  and  even, 
in  some  cases,  consumers  — 
there  are  also  losers.  Rather  a 
lot  of  losers,  actually.  Every 
taxpayer  in  the  land,  in  fact, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  toe 
namp  of  efficiency  and  mar- 
ket forces. 

Eversholt  is  certainly  a 
graphic  example  of  the  way 
the  Government  has  sold  pub- 
licly owned  assets  at  what 
have  subsequently  been 
shown  to  be  well  below  their 
real  value  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Look  no 
farther  than  the  electricity 
and  water  companies,  along 
with  other  utilities,  facing  the 
prospect  of  a windfall  tax  if 
Labour  wins  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Had  the  Government  been 
able  to  get  the  prices  achieved 
by  subsequent  sellers,  there 
would  have  been  more  money 
available  for  public  spending 
or  more  scope  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

Yet  the  Government  did  not 
operate  in  some  kind  erf  finan- 
cial vacuum.  Throughout  the 
privatisation  programme  it 
had  plenty  of  City  experts  on 
hand  to  advise  on  such  mat- 
ters as  tactics,  timing  and,  it 
must  be  said,  price.  For  such 
advice  those  advisers 
received  not-insubstantial 
sums  of  money.  Perhaps  Mr 
Brown  might  consider  ex- 
tending his  windfall  tax? 


The  bidder  bit 

INSURANCE  companies  and 
northern-based  building 
societies  can  be  forgiven  for 
forgetting  to  quake  in  their 
boots  at  tbe  Woolwich’s  bold 
statements  yesterday  that  It 
has  its  eyes  on  acquiring  one 
or  the  other,  or  even  one  of 
each. 

Despite  its  declared  ambi- 
tions, tbe  Woolwich  will  he  in 
no  position  to  make  precipi- 
tous takeover  moves  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  its 
July  flotation. 

One  reason  is  that  it  would 
find  a sizeable  acquisition  a 
severe  test  of  its  resources  for 
up  to  a year  after  it  becomes  a 
bank. 

But,  even  when  capital  con- 
straints ease  and  it  has  plenty 
of  money  with  which  to  go 
shopping,  it  will  face  a second 


constraint.  The  proposed  new 
building  society  act  will  mean 
tbe  Woolwich  land  others 
making  tbe  switch  from  mu- 
tuality to  the  stock  market) 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  even  a 
loss-making  estate  agency 
branch  without  losing  its  own 
five-year  protection  from 
takeover. 

That  matters.  As  the  Wool- 
wich takes  the  final  steps 
along  tbe  not-always- smooth 
road  to  flotation,  its  contin- 
ued independence  is  not 
something  the  management 
will  place  at  risk  lightly.  It 
will  know  that,  in  a rapidly 
restructuring  financial  ser- 
vices industry,  there  will  be 
no  shortage  of  predators  if  the 
Woolwich  lowers  its  statutory 
defences. 

As  a result  it  is  likely  to  be 
some  time  therefore  before 
any  company  on  its  acquisi- 
tions wish-list  will  be  forced 
to  choke  on  the  words  “we're 
with  the  Woolwich". 

That,  however,  is  exactly  as 
it  should  be,  and  not  just  for 
the  Woolwich.  Those  who 
wish  to  live  by  the  sword 
must  be  prepared  to  die  by 
the  sword.  The  sooner  that  is 
confirmed  by  getting  the  new 
building  society  act  on  to  the 
statute  book,  the  better. 


League  losers 

FOR  a party  that  is  facing 
electoral  Armageddon  in 
little  over  two  months' 
time,  the  Conservatives  have 
been  remarkably  complacent 
about  the  economy.  It  has 
been  blithely  assumed  that 
healthy  growth,  low  inflation 
and  a couple  of  pence  oft  tax 
would  be  enough  to  turn  the 
tide. 

Belatedly,  and  despite  yes- 
terday’s better-fhan-expected 
retail  sales  figures,  the  Gov- 
ernment now  recognises  that 
it  may  have  to  do  rather  more 
to  butter  up  voters  ready  for  a 
change  after  18  years,  and  is 
trying  to  challenge  some  of 
the  widely  held  views  about 
long-term  economic  perfor- 
mance. 

There  are  three  big 
“myths”  the  Conservatives 
would  like  to  dispel:  that 
manufacturing  Industry  has 
either  been  in  decline  or 
taken  over  by  foreign  firms; 
that  Britain  is  plummeting 
down  global  economic  league 
tables,  and  that  fiscal  inconti- 
nence has  left  the  country  sit- 
ting on  a mountain  of  debt 
In  some  respects,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a point  Britain's 
debt  burden  as  a proportion 
of  GDP  has  not  ballooned 
since  1979  and.  although  taxes 
have  gone  up  since  1979,  they 
have  gone  up  far  more  in 
other  Industrialised 
countries,  not  least  because  of 
demographic  factors.  What  is 
more,  the  1974-79  Labour  gov- 
ernment was  only  able  to 
keep  the  tax  burden  so  low 
because  borrowing  was  so 
’high. 

In  manufacturing,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  on  shakier 
ground.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a lot  of  industrial  dead 
wood  in  1979,  but  an  awfal  lot 
of  capacity  was  lost  because 
of  the  egregious  macroeco- 
nomic policy  mistakes  in  the 
bust-boom-bust  cycle  from 
1979  to  1992.  Moreover,  manu- 
facturing investment  remains 
the  economy's  Achilles’  heel. 

That  brings  os  to  our  place 
in  the  economic  league  table. 
Decline  has  been  arrested  and 
we  may  be  nudging  our  way 
up  from  the  lower  mid-ranks. 
But,  after  those  18  years,  the 
voters  may  think  that  mid- 
table respectability  is  not 
quite  enough. 
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Dan  Atkinson’s  Underside 


Come  on,  light  the 
Chancellor’s  fire 


PITY  E.  Clarke,  a man 
with  first-hand  experi- 
ence of  the  poor  hous- 
ing that  blights  our  nation. 
Yesterday.  Three  Pints  was 
opening  the  agreeable  new 
Pimlico  premises  of  the 
Office  of  National  Statistics 
(in  true  Yes.  Minister  fash- 
ion. the  ONS,  the  product  of 
a cost-saving  merger,  is  de- 
voting some/all  savings  to 
swish  offices).  EC  could  not 
resist  a comparison  with 
his  own  Treasury  diggings: 
the  best  news  he  had  heard 
in  recent  days,  he  said,  was 
that  the  Treasury  building 
was  on  fire.  The  worst  was 
that  the  Fire  Brigade  was 
dousing  the  blaze.  Fear  not. 
Chancellor,  a change  of 
office  is  on  the  cards  — 
probably  about  May  time. 


Meanwhile.  Three 
Pints's  enemies 
(sorry,  colleagues)  at 
the  Bank  of  England  pre- 
pare for  a new  departure  in 
the  Old  Lady's  303-year  his- 
tory with  the  first-ever  out- 
side appointment  to  the 
grand  office  of  Secretary. 
Ex-newsbound  Peter  Rod- 
gers will  combine  the  role 
with  that  of  Bank  propa- 
ganda chief  (sorry,  head  of 
information).  Only  once  be- 
fore has  the  Bank  been 
tempted  to  recruit  outside, 
and  that  was  when  Mon- 
tagu Norman  was  im- 
pressed by  the  dashing 
Lawrence  of  Arabia  in  the 
1920s.  For  some  reason 
Lawrence  was  deemed  un- 
suitable. Extraordinary. 


IT'S  that  man  again ! (1): 
Clock  the  adverts  slotted 
into  John  Pilger's  Tues- 
day-night demolition  of  the 
post-Maxwell  Mirror 
(Breaking  the  Mirror; 
ITV)?  First  off,  an  ad  for . . . 
the  Mirror,  intended  as  a 
cheeky  riposte,  no  doubt, 
but  more  effective  than  JP 
In  exposing  that  organ’s 
awfulness.  Then,  for  all 
those  Mirror  pensioners,  a 
ping  for  Maxwell-proof 
pensions  provider  Scottish 
Widows;  and  for  the  Mir- 
ror’s new  management,  a 
plug  for  stain  remover. 


GHOST  trains  are  rum- 
bling through  London 
Underground's  new. 
whizzy  database  called 


jlrtasury 


iMCflsecf 

Fire, 

, UtACK 
I OPEN 


DIVORCED  (Diverse  Inte- 
grated Verification  of  Reve- 
nue Collection  of  Electronic 
Data),  a Big  Brother  ma- 
chine designed,  inter  alia,  to 
tell  station  masters  when  to 
refill  the  change  in  ticket 
machines.  Big  D contains 
more  than  a billion  records 
of  every  ticket  sold  since 
1992.  Creepy,  isn’t  it? 
Creepier  is  that  some  of 
those  Journeys  now  exist 
only  in  the  machine:  since 
1992.  the  Epplng-Ongar  line 
has  shot,  as  has  Aldwych 
station  in  the  Strand. 


IT'S  that  man  again  {2)r. 
“Paribas  has  today  an- 
nounced the  appointment 
of  Robert  Maxwell  as  Euro- 
pean product  head . . . 'Rob- 
ert has  an  excellent  combi- 
nation of  entrepreneurial, 
analytical,  marketing  and 
brokerage  leadership 
skills’,”  — Banque  Paribas 
communique,  Monday. 


Cost-cutting 


Anglian  to 
axe  300 
water  jobs 


IHchofa*  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


Almost  11  years  after  world’s  worst  nuclear  accident  the  Chernobyl  power  plant  awaits  its  fate 


Chernobyl  closure  plan  in  doubt 


AND  finally.  . . that 
fund-manager  again. 
E m barrassment-proof 
Fidelity,  one  of  the  world's 
biggest  Investment  groups, 
is  banging  the  drum  for  its 
computer  expertise.  No  mat- 
ter that  UK  stockbroking 
arm.  Fidelity  Brokerage, 
has  had  such  chronic  com- 
puter problems  (hat  it  had 
to  suspend  business  and  is 
due  a hefty  fine  from  regula- 
tors — sister-outfit  Fidelity 
Investments  is  a-h anting  cli- 
ents for  its  “global  fond  ad- 
ministration system”  with 
the  24-carat  brass  slogan: 
“Can  your  systems  cope 
with  all  the  problems  and 
opportunities?” 


Western  funding  for 
replacement  nuclear 
power  sites  ‘unwise’. 
Mark  Milner  reports 


THE  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment is  caught  in  a 
dilemma  over  51  billion 
(£625  million)  of  funding  for 
two  nuclear  power  plants  in 
the  Ukraine  whose  comple- 
tion would  pave  the  way  for 
the  closure  of  Chernobyl. 

The  bank  is  likely  to  come 
under  pressure  to  back  the 
project  to  complete  the  nu- 
clear power  stations  but  an 
independent  panel,  commis- 
sioned by  the  EBRD,  has  con- 


cluded that  the  project  does 
not  meet  one  of  its  key  lend- 
ing criteria. 

Five  of  the  six-strong  team 
of  experts,  led  by  John  Surrey 
from,  the  University  of  Sus- 
sex, have  ruled  that  complet- 
ing the  reactors,  at  Rovno  and 
Khmelnitsky,  would  not  meet 
the  “least-cost”  requirement 
laid  down  by  the  EBRD  for 
loans  to  the  energy  sector. 

In  the  report,  completed 
earlier  this  month  but  only 
just  released,  they  concluded 
that  it  “would  not  represent 
the  most  productive  use  of 
$1  billion  or  more  of  EBRD/ 
European  Union  funds  at  this 
tune”.  But  one  member  of  the 
panel,  the  Swedish  professor 
Lennart  Hjalmarsson,  dis- 
agreed with  his  colleagues. 

Yesterday  the  EBRD  would 


not  be  drawn  on  its  response 
to  the  report,  saying  only  that 
it  would  "seek  clarification” 
of  the  panel’s  underlying 
reasoning  and  would  then  de- 
cide whether  to  accept  its 

findings 

However,  as  one  observer 
noted  yesterday:  “They  (the 
bank)  are  between  a rock  and 
a hard  place  on  this  one.” 

The  key  to  the  project  is 
Western  pressure  for  the  clo- 
sure of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear 
power  plant,  one  of  whose 
reactors  blew  up  in  April 
1986.  spreading  a radioactive 
cloud  across  large  parts  of 
Europe. 

At  the  end  of  1995  the 
Ukrainian  government  and 
the  Group  of  Seven  Industri- 
alised countries  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understand- 


ing aimed  at  coming  up  with 
a programme  which  would 
allow  for  the  closure  of  Cher- 
nobyl in  the  year  2000. 

Subsequently  the  EBRD 
and  E ura tom  were  asked  by 
the  French  president  Jacques 
Chirac,  on  behalf  of  the  G7,  to 
look  at  the  possibility  of  fund- 
ing the  completion  of  the  two 
Ukrainian  reactors. 

The  environmental  group 
Greenpeace  called  on  the 
hank,  the  European  Commis- 
sion and  the  G7  countries  to 
withdraw  from  any  negotia- 
tions on  the  completion  of  the 
two  reactors.  “There  are  a 
large  number  of  alternatives 
to  nuclear  power  in  the 
Ukraine  which  will  enable 
the  rapid,  closure  of  Cherno- 
byl nuclear  power  plant,”  a 
Greenpeace  spokesman  said. 


Anglian  water  yesterday 
brought  new  controversy 
to  the  water  industry  by  an- 
nouncing plans  to  axe  300  jobs 
— about  6 per  cent  of  its 
workforce  — In  an  attempt  to 
save  £10  million  a year. 

The  group  is  to  make  a 
£20  million  provision  in  its 
1996-97  accounts  to  cover  the 
redundancy  . costs  and 
restructuring  its  business. 

The  jobs  to  go  are  among 
manna!  workers  employed  at 
its  water  and  sewage  plants 
ami  in  the  division  respon- 
sible for  its  pipeline  network. 
It  follows  the  loss  of 900  white- 
collar  jobs  18  months  ago. 

Ian  McCartney.  Labour's 
employment  spokesman,  im- 
mediately criticised  Anglian’s 
decision  to  lay  off  more  staff. 
He  said  the  company,  six 
years  after  privatisation,  had 
reduced  the  number  of  em- 
ployees actually  dealing  with 
water  by  236  while  adding  two 
directors  to  the  board  and  in- 
creasing boardroom  pay  by 
223  per  cent 

“The  news  Is  yet  another 
example  of  how  privatisation 
of  the  utilities  has  benefited  a 
few  at  the  top,  with  staff  and 
customer  service  paying  the 
price,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  cuts,  com- 
ing from  a company  based  in 


John  Major's  constituency, 
showed  that  “far  from  being  a 
myth.  Job  Insecurity  is  a fact 
of  life  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
back  yard". 

A Labour  Party  study 
showed  that  In  the  six  years 

since  privatisation,  the  10 
leading  water  companies  hnd 
cut  the  number  of  people  ac- 
tually dealing  with  water  by 
10.290  to  37.595.  This  21.5  per 
cent  reduction  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a 383  per  cent 
rise  in  boardroom  pay. 

Chris  MeUor,  Anglian’s  fi- 
nance director,  said  the  com- 
pany had  lower  boardroom 
pay  Increases  and  job  cuts 
than  almost  any  of  Its  compet- 
itors. “On  any  single  output 
measure.  Anglian  Water's 
business  has  vastly  improved 
in  comparison  to  what  It  was 
prior  to  privatisation.” 

Automation  and  new  work- 
ing practices  meant  the  com- 
pany needed  a smaller  man- 
ual workforce. 

• Up  to  1.000  jobs  are  to  he 
created  in  Northern  Ireland 
over  the  next  five  years  as 
part  of  a £130  million  invest- 
ment programme  at  Shorts, 
the  aerospace  company. 

The  investment  and  jobs  will 
takp  the  Belfast-bused  com- 
pany, owned  by  Canadian  firm 
Bombardier,  beyond  the  em- 
ployment levels  it  enjoyed  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  Dutch  plane 
maker  Fokker,  which  forced 
the  firm  to  lay-off  850  staff. 


Working  on  water 


Staff 

Percentage  change  In  numbers 
of  staff  actualy  dealing  with 
water.  1989  to  1985 


Directors 

Percentage  change 
directors'  pay- 
1989  to  1995 
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Cricket 


Racing 


riobs 


England’s  cast  Hits 
right  notes  at  last 


Paul  Weaver  in  Christchurch  on  the  swell 
of  optimism  fora  well-balanced  and 
professional  team  after  a Test  series  win 


THE  soap  opera  that  is 
English  cricket  ap- 
peared so  bleakly  or- 
dinary, so  depress- 
ingly  repetitive  a short  time 
ago  that  it  might  have  been 
scripted  by  Mike  Leigh. 

Victory  over  New  Zealand, 
the  world's  weakest  Test-play- 
ing country,  does  cot  change 
all  that  but  suddenly  there  is 
something  to  niing  to,  a spark 
to  fan  in  the  cold  winter 
months. 

After  last  winter's  tour  of , 
South  Africa,  followed  by  the  1 
World  Cup.  the  wreckage  was  I 
spread  far  and  wide  like  that 
from  a particularly  nasty  ac- 
cident. The  main  disappoint- 
meat  then  was  not  that  Eng- 
land had  lost  but  that  they 
had  learned  nothing:  the 
right  team  was  as  difficult  to 
identify  last  spring  as  it  had 
been  the  previous  autumn. 

The  real  success  of  Eng- 
land’s cricketers  in  New  Zea- 
land has  little  to  do  with  their 
back-to-back  Test  wins,  or  the 
fact  that  this  was  their  first 
series  victory  overseas  for 
five  years  — or  even  that  in 
Christchurch,  for  only  the 
second  time  in  their  history, 
they  scored  more  than  300  to 
win  a Test  so  linking  them- 
selves with  Jack  Hobbs,  Wal- 
ter Hammond.  Herbert  Sut- 
cliffe, Patsy  Hendren,  Percy 
Chapman.  Harold  Larwood, 
Maurice  Tate  and  the  rest  of 
the  1928-29  squad  in 
Australia. 

The  real  triumph  in  Wel- 
lington and  Christchurch, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Auck- 
land, was  that  England  looked 
and  played  like  a professional 
and  well-balanced  team.  The 
rest  of  the  world  may  not  be 
quaking,  and  Australia  may 
expose  their  limitations  next 
summer,  but  at  least  there  is 
something  to  beat 
There  are  also  grounds  for 
considering  this  to  be  about 
the  best  England  XL  Even 


Nick  Knight,  the  weakest  of 
| the  top  six  batsmen,  has  been 
breathtaking  in  the  slips.  Ifbe 
does  not  find  form  with  the 
bat,  the  Surrey  pair  of  Adam 
Hollioake  and  Mark  Butcher 
are  ready  to  replace  him. 
Butcher  at  the  top  of  the  order 
or  Hollioake  at  the  bottom, 
with  perhaps  John  Crawley 
moving  op  to  open. 

There  is  also  a roundness  to 
the  attack,  with  three  seam- 
era  and  two  spinners,  pro- 
vided the  pivotal  Alec  Stew- 
art’s back  bolds  up.  The  off- 
spinner  Robert  Croft  has  been 
the  discovery  of  the  tour. 

Jack  Bussell's  immediate 
Test  future  looks  grim,  which 
Is  sad,  but  the  only  others  to 
lose  ground  in  Zimbabwe  and. 
New  Zealand  have  been  the 
fringe  players  Craig  White 
and  Ronnie  Irani,  though 

Alan  MujlalTy  may  also  find  It 

difficult  to  force  his  way  back 

Tufnell  given 
a breather 

PHIL  TUFNELL  was 
dropped  for  the  day- 
night  international  against 
New  Zealand  In  Christ- 
church morning,  al- 

though +ha  spinner’s  omis- 
sion was  a tactical  move 
rather  than  a response  to 
allegations — denied — that 
he  smoked  cannabis  in  a 
city  restaurant. 

To  include  the  all-round- 
ers Craig  White  and  Ronnie 
Irani,  England  plan  to  | 
omit  one  front-line  batsman 
on  a rota  basis  over  the  five- 
match  one-day  series. 

New  Zealand  brought  in 
the  aB-ronnder  Gary  Larsen 
and  Lee  German  but  rested 
their  18-year-old  spinner 
Daniel  Vettorl  after  his  im- 
pressive performance  in  the 
third  Test. 


after  Andrew.  Cadrifok's  suc- 
cess at  the  Basin  Reserve. 

Suddenly  the  frustrations 
and  disappointments  of  Z ntf 
bairwe  feel  a long  way  away. 
Even  there  the  players  were 
not  entirely  to  blame.  The 
real  problem  was  the  poor  at- 
titude, and  that  stemmed 
from  the  manopimAnt  toam’q 
lack  of  worldliness,  some- 
thing which  under  , the  new 

Of  the  England  and 

Wales  Cricket  Board,  Lord 

MacLaurin,  should  not  be 
seenagain. 

The  tour  of  Zimbabwe 
ended  with  a humiliating  3-0 
drubbing  in  the  one-day  inter- 
nationals. in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  thin  tour  England 
must  ensure  the  same  thing 
does  not  happen  in  the  five 
nn^Hfly  nwi»<-iips  against  New 
Zealand,  which  started  with  a 
day-night  game  In  Christ- 
church today. 

England  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  left  behind  by  the 
rest  , of  the  world  in  the  one- 
day  game,  particularly  when 
playing  overseas.  The  last 
time  they  took  on  New  Zea- 
land, in  Ahmedabad  on  Febru- 
ary 14  in  the  World  Cup,  they 
tost  by  H runs.  Their  ocdy  one- 
day  wins  overseas  in  foie  past 

year  «Yam»  In  fhw  cam<>  trmrrra- 

| ment,  and  as  those  were 
against  Unite d Arab  Emirates 
and  Holland  they  cannot  draw 

rrniph  flnrniirngwnftnt  ftwro 

Perhaps  England  should 
seek  to  play  more  one-day  in- 
ternationals. Superior  experi- 
ence was  a big  factor  in  their 
Test  victories  but  in  the  one- 
day  game  they  lag  a long  way 
behind  New  Zealand.  Back  in 
England,  four  OT  five  Of  this 
team  would  make  way  for 
limited-overs  specialists  but 
out  here  Crawley,  Croft, 
Knight  and  MullaHy  have 
played  only  six  one-day  inter- 
nationals pan h and  Nasser 
Hussain  seven. 

Meanwhile,  the  trendy  bar- 
restaurant  Bardellis  should  be 
applauded  for  its  quick  think- 
ing. Yesterday  there  were 
posters  everywhere  in  town 
saying:  “Phil  Tufiiafl  must 
agree  that  Bardellis  really  is 
Christchurch’s  Best  Joint.’’ 


Richards  goes 
for  Gold 
with  One  Man 


Ron  Cox 

IT  WILL  be  foe  Gold  Cup  or 
nothing  for  One  Man  at 
Cheltenham  next  month 
after  trainer  Gordon  Richards 
took  the  grey  out  of  the  Queen 
Mother  Champion  Chase  at 
yesterday's  latest  acceptance 
stage. 

Tve  not  declared  him  for 
the  Champion  Chase,  which 
saves  us  £500!  I'd  think  he'll 
now  probably  ran  in  the  Gold 
Cup  as  I think  he  will  have  a 
better  chance  in  that  race.” 
said  Richards. 

Referring  to  One  Man's 
shock  defeat  by  Strong 
Promise  last  time,  the  Greys- 
toke  trainer  added:  “He's  an 
right  after  Ascot  and  it  was 
my  fault  that  he  was  below 
form  there  as  I ran  him  too 
quickly." 

One  Man  remains  easy  to 
back  for  the  Gold  Cup  — Lad- 
brokes go  10-1  — which  is  not 
surprising  given  his  lamen- 
table performance  in  last 
year's  race. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Addington 
Boy,  The  Grey  Monk  and  Un- 
guided Missile  give  Richards 
a strong  back-up  team  in  the 
Gold  Cup.  but  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  this  is 
one  big  prize  which  may  al- 
ways elude  the  stable. 


With  just  three  winners, 
the  latest  Tartan  Tailor  In 
1987,  Richards  has  a moderate 
record  at  the  Festival,  by  his 
own  high  standards,  and  It  is 
possible  that  his  horses  are 
‘‘over  the  top"  come  the  big 
meeting  in  March. 

November  and  December 
are  traditionally  strong 
months  for  the  yard.  The  likes 
of  One  Man  are  at  their  peak 
around  then,  and  this  could 
partly  explain  foe  horse’s  be- 
Jow-par  run  last  time. 

Unguided  Missile,  who  was 
no  match  for  Maamur  in  a 
handicap  at  last  year’s  Festi- 
val, will  be  Richards's  first 
runner  at  Win  canton  in  33 
years  with  a trainer’s  licence 
when  he  bids  to  advance  his 
Gold  Cup  claims  in  the  Jim 
Ford  Chase  today. 

Maamur  is  weighted  to  con- 
firm the  placings.  but  may 
just  need  this  run  and  Coome 
Hill  (2.35)  is  given  the 
chance  to  atone  for  his  San- 
down  tumble.  Although  his 
Hennessy  form  is  beginning 
to  look  suspect,  Coome  Hill 
remains  a chaser  of  consider- 
able potential. 

A substandard  Klngweli 
Hurdle  looks  best  left  to  Just 
Little  (3.05),  who  was  going 
well  when  she  fell  two  out  be- 
hind Space  Trucker  at  Chel- 
tenham in  November. 


Arkwright  open  to  criticism 


Captain’s  eateh . . 


Chris  Hawkins 

THE  21  jockeys,  who 
I withdrew  their  services 
on  the  grounds  of  safety, 
were  not  the  only  ones  in 
the  dock  at  Portman 
Square  yesterday  when  the 
inquiry  into  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Haydock  meet- 
ing on  October  16  began. 

Philip  Arkwright,  clerk 
of  the  course,  and  Charles 
Weatherby,  chairman  of 
the  stewards  panel  on  the 
day,  whose  job  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  correct  pro- 
cedures were  followed,  also 
Atherton  and  Croft  show  off  a trout  capture  yesterday  graham  chadwick  found  themselves  grilled  by 


the  disciplinary  committee. 

If  correct  procedures  had 
been  followed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  situation 
would  have  got  to  the  point 
where  the  jockeys  felt  they 
had  to  strike. 

“It  is  far  from  simple." 
said  David  Pipe  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  “The  key  is 
whether  laid  down  proce- 
dures were  followed  and  if 
not  why  not.” 

Ground  conditions  were 
so  bad  at  Haydock  that  the 
rail  had  to  be  moved  back 
on  the  bend  with  Ark- 
wright telling  the  jockeys 
they  only  had  a five  yards 
strip  on  which  to  race. 


Huntingdon  with  form  for  the  TV  races 
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URUIDCO  MM  Cnnad  leader.  lad  Oft.  herd  ridden  and  hoodm  cioe*  hems,  node  2n6  MNnd 
toam  IHaydoek  »n  hep  eh,  a*Fw).  ■ -. 

■AAMHta  Challenged  IM&MHL  eteyad  so  Ml.  «m  by  71  awn  UMQUOS)  MBSAE  (gave  10M) 
iCiwflannM  SB*  bench.  Od-Sffl. 

Kami  PramlnanC,  wy  cMbm  dm#  3 aoL  act  gufctwn  BA  a 2nd  MNM  Kormkn  Khv  (Noomw 
amtiKlynqidLOs). 

CfMHmlimHMdMy  14th. M2oA rUtaauL«m by  Sham  BBygwtMPloiaifcrmiTTl'Kiyhq) 

av&i).  • 

Channel  4 


4.30  iff  iiiitmii— uaneMoo 

•01  lUMWBti'aTAacfacww  iMMrnm aimikm* 

ooa  lores-  TintsAT  (*40)  (o)j  icniyo-ii-o oup*m 

•o*  o-gum  txKii— norm  ■iiMUio) cn)RH»ig««7-i>-a 

•04  (yCOJVO  UKAYAM  CAY  (14)  [CO]  Mil  A Boat?  B-1V2 BPmna 

«M  2P0-P0  miBAAT(M)  M HMkXf-Bfil  B-TV1  JiMM 

000  1M4MMVM«OmM(1*(p)PBradtay6-l>-1  

007  HWt  BAM.TJP0W— .(1fl)IWBU>Mllyil»-10-13  MJLU«  M»n 

000  HW2W  ML  OM4BM  <S]  K CtnUngMiil-Srowi  7-37-IT  ' — 

OOP  U1224  A1MA7SIAPPT C27) (P)IM Gay  MlMy 4-XM1  AM*** 

•10  PWB4-F  MAUOVT (•*]  R FrnK 0-K-10  JM 

Oil  2Q301-F  PAM  PARK  (28)  CPOphlffl 6-10-10 OTcnmy 

•is  nw jamwudwcmiiw 

HI  aWTV-  QLABCT  —A—  (TOD R PBCOCfc  10-10^ PHmMt(2} 

B14  0-004  1 RICA1A  (12)  PHayianl  0-10-6 IKMoi 

MO  00M0UO  IAAPI(1«RMm 6-10-3  TIN.  i uti(*)* 

•16  aHP#-P2aA6aCPlMW>mMMfcM60-1IH oakyam 

«7  05-4P85  HD-TAML  (BO)  RBtMr  5-10-4  — VMtey 

018  680  H CAHOOTS 0M) A SmMl +-10-0 MM ■■■(*) 

•It  46JBM)  COMCBM2TY  (M)  B Scrlvan  6-40-0 MrAlliMiinrth 

•to  24-0000  71«BB*M«»t2DJ7bdi5-1(«  MM 

TOP  WORM  TTMiAlwn  ■wiM  W»m27.  f>nn6t»«4*«n*nr» 

■ lift 41  5-1  DanUrMSlonlmr.  6-4  WnM  SW.7-1 1 Rgstf.  AMyi  Happy,  6-1  CM*  M.  KM  □ 
Wanda.  YtatatOtfy  Spoil  QM.  »nmn 


5.05  QOtPCOURW SmBMBHATRMMLNMr  HAT  RACKM 


1 ACT  tM  TPM  T G*o<  jb  i--n-4  

t I JUMUNKCMm  jgEfetMsrS-IM 

• •'  CAIVAy  Mrs  J PCmn  S-1V4 

« CHAMJKPVR  COrUa  6-11-4  

S niACOTW  Tuner  5-1V4 

• — Al  BUMTOCwHM  

7 QOSMAIt  UaH  KeJoM 5-11-4  

B MACWMVUNCURFrnl  6-11-4  

• Moommaapt— AUMOBwcnng-iM 

10  IIOBY  HB  D Kfcncto>  5-U-4  

11  1AJJX  N KKAa  5-1W  

• II  TOM  BIAMOMD  L80CCA  S-T1-4  — __ 

18  • TWO  LORDS  3 Xen  5-1 M _ — 

14  •oaiunwPiaj«iS*6-'n-4 — _ — 

15  3 JMT««IUMTf*5)PMoM»4-1M — : 

10  RAC«2T6Aa.NTM»>-0anM4--KM  

17  SPMDCB  LOOM.) tibia  4-XHI  

18  . mWWKUKMe)4-lM  

MM  1>4  Nfcy  Ulnar.  9-2  Jm'aOeeM,  8-1  Arrange.  7-1  a 
NMM,  14-1  Spruce  Lodge.  Batz 


-CHyrnem 
-*»■*«  C7) 

-J  Power  (7) 

■ 1 

J>Mqr(3) 

-Mr  A MuHewerth  * 
-MrM  Moran  (7) 

-RHaeemm 

.OMnei(i) 

-OTeniy 


. Cathay.  m.Sommmio-i  wsa 


• Dale  Gibson,  riding  for  foe  first  time  since  a foil  at 
Beverley  five  months  ago,  returned  with  a winner  at 
Wolverhampton  yesterday  when  scoring  on . Puzzlement 
“Everybody  needs  luck  whether  they  are  a dustman  or  a 
Prime  Minister  and  Fm  certainly  due  a bit,”  said  Gibson. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time— HUNTINGDON:  SL20  Griffins 
Bar;  2.50  Gulliver;  Magic  Role;  3.50  Mollie  Silvers. 
WINCANTON:  3.35  Five  To  Seven;  4.35  Saafl;  5.05 
Mac'smyuncle. . 


OalM— M(i-4MMlHipMw).*TliinmiMM.ia 

mm  a MmfcaM  MM  hro-i— ■ •■■m  ilni  ilmi  Mm«imSm8M. 

1.50  woaueaMnuLTAinsMowcEMAJfDicAPiiimiUMi4rfioiMac*,«7« 

1 Fa  TOW  mow  CMJDNItfiotsoB  4-1M0  B lihnann 

2 PQ2-P  TOUCH VKT (20) N Wafter  5-1V-10 limn 

S (XM)  MUMCCUBS(1»CBm0ka6-11-6 PCliMlMlir 

4 m-OBO  %m DAKTK (29) R ROM! 8-11-7 DOMm 

B 03-0CF  CAMS  BAY  (IB)  N TMam-OMi  6-11-5 TMa 

• aaM4A  owiwoy  (aej mp) Mangy 5-11-4 -*■ 

7 SB3-0  FOflCSTMKl.(8)  J Spacing  5-11-3  OMMM 

8 0O4nBJBnUir(*S)ATuiml6-!l-2 LHarwy 

« 005-4FD6KA8R008UD  (22)  UWUOoaon  6-11-2 HHmtai 

10  PfO-SB  LAITY  RtOM  M—8T  (20)  T Fontar  7-0-1 Urpw 

11  aMTDDOCB»AHMMrS-11-0 J*lkte% 

12  P3a05  RHDUQBTmaJjMAMS-IO-U PCvMny* 

f*  3353*0  POSTTIVO (89] hlkt C Cen>8 &-10-6  — D UmDf 

14  06IPJ-®  BR0W1I  AND  MILO  (37)  M0S  A ElobklCM  0-10-4  —XMi 

15  F464  COM2 041  Ul  (10)  nttetoa  4-10-2 XAb»n(7) 

IB  63P-330  KATVALUMI  (70)  KvnngrtM  4-10-0 -MrOMaPMMCT) 

17  5-6006  8CALLY  WOCS  (12)  3 Bangh  6-10-0 Cwy  Lym 

TOP  FORM  TlP8i  Imlinnb  LM10,LaJ>  HM  IBirB18.HmlaCMm7 

BKttaae  4-1  SMbrocA  Lad.  1H  ruby  Banm.  5-1  Male  Oaaa.  7-1  Udy  Sharhl  S-1  Sir  Oarta.  10-1 

FeraM  UU.CadM  Bay.  12-1  FrodJMay.  Toad  17  !■■■■■ 


2.20  HOBBBUa  FBI  HAJUCAP  CMASB 3m  62^28 

1 UFfl-UM  YBOMAW WAfMOn (M)WR ROM  10-11-10 DOMM 

2 8124AVP  ONABOH  (11)0  Unman  0-11-7 JM  Man 

8 323A-PS  CELTIC  BAALC  (Z7)  (CO)  H Kooga  T3-11-4 BMaNafl 

4 Ft2-0P0  KNOCKAVBtftY  (22)  (D)  M *rm*Bon  9-11-1 -W  Minina  ■ 

B 42PMV  MKWTYniOUC (28) (9) MRS EdMKM  10-10-13  — PHWa 

8 4-2MDP  SOLO 02X7(7) (CD)  A JonwB-10-12 SCara 

7 0583-Fa  COOL BOMMB1  (13)  Un  Susan  Noek 7-10-10 DBfma 

8 F-32004  SUPPOSIKjat)  lbs 5 Smrth 4-10-8  Start 

8 3-PPl IT  TIM  BOUND (»)MBwraolOi0>  10-10-7  BSowBa 

10  1226T-PP  SRHUM LAO (20) Mm T UUnras  Skfmbr 9-10-4 — PFtaVff) 

11  W3-C2  BASYBIN I8VER  (28)  (8P)  T Footer  1V-10-4 SW)MM 

12  SV-1PPP  (MBPFIMB BAB (80) Mrs P $Ty 9-1M  — JCuBaty* 


IBM  t-S  Etsem  Rivet.  9-2  Tim  Solder.  5-1  Yeoman  warrior.  7-1  Sappoaln.  8-1  Canic  Barta.  RW  Soto 
Gem.  tool  Rumor.  14-1  Imasion,  Knedovarry  llitam 

Channel  4 


2.50  BOWTABU Mouse  JOVE8UKin0LC4VO2Bl10gda  C3^02 

1 CABALUKIbiJ  PUMDI 10-12 RPMDt 

t 2 EXALTID(18)  WJukf  10-12 -TMa 

3 P OOUI7BI (20) N WaU«f  10-12 11m— am* 

4 4 IOW»WnWK8a(21)P  WchoMW-12 PMiWgintar 

3 OOP  MAOICBOL*  (16)  Jje*ms  10-12 Pdrtarry* 

. • 344  P ABBOTS  WLL  (12)  (BF)UTomjams  10-12 Rttant 

r 6 SfLVRB7TA(18)  J Gflord  10-? Tib 

■ SULAWESI  (18)  NTaUSOO-OevMe  10-7 CMaodO 

TOP  FOaiTMi  EMtad  8,  Kfaga  MlbMM  7,  Panam  HM  • 

Bentopr  2-i  Eatten.  5-2  Kbigi  wtmm.  6-1  CMmRw.  B-i  SUamal.  ParraT*  HU,  «-i  SBvraua.  20-1 
Sitrar,  26-1  ibglc  Roib  Biwmura. 

POSM  COB3K- IUMOS  MlMSt  HeM  up,  rtOOen  3 ouL  one  paco.  401 01 10. 8 bMInO  Shadow  Loaner 
(FOftaGKme 2n  II  lnyOi  new  m,  Gd-881 

KXALTIDi  Ctawd  wi  nner  2 out,  re  vnpreee!  on,  2nd  at  16. « oenlnd  ROwUMm.  SULAWESI  (r*c  516  behind 
■hen  tefi  iw  oa  (Warwidi  8n  nm  ha,  GO-Faj 

PAmcrrs  mi:  Cbsseo  lender  titan  4m.  eagM  land  3 ou.  heaoed  imA  one  pee*.  4m  at  5. 41  behlna  Cry 
Btty  lAyr  an  do.  hdl.  GjFSSi 

SOjnnTAi  Always  In  raar,  Mol  10  341  w>Wnd  HeyBWnfSnidoMi  2m  llOyth  ttovtKl,  Gdftn). 


— rTi  g * ii-2Homencer.  B-i  ZaoaJ.Potatam.B-1  SratM  m.  amw  praam.  ia-i  Rood.- 

Dreams  EM  KHAoMssMa.  ■ • 1 ■'  ^ 

PQMI OWK - JUST  umt  Hew<f«y  3 rnwy  BtnmMjntaMiMR.  oatt babtod  Spm Trwpar. 
CREAUS  £»  (oa»»  8b)  Mfd  rtl  UM  /Chelttghnm  2ml  T0y)«y  hABOfm).  _ 

ZA8APB  HMd  up.  eatna  headway  WMOonnealanml.  SB  WhbaMndlMaA1—d.MtlbROMA)>CBieao 

W aitottw new*y(Wntnty&ni1W hep - . . ... 

OMOOMOlBin  Lad  imltiaMadSBOL  every  obaneaimeooniiartanaaawbaaiiauMwaaytrpfionK 

trthFLCWOftec  an)  2il  a—r  *b  l9andowo.2«»llOybM.8«8. — 

BLAST  mm  HaaOMV  m 3tO  and  Mty  dsnee  mm  MB  2 «a  baew  Dual  knga  (Donea«ar  2m4f 

Sumuil  ptoiAi -affled2cut 

GO-510  PreMotniy  won  W M bo*  KadeMraL  *«h  WltKTAlE  (gna  14Q4  eb  M e^  art AmpOH  an 

UnMI  KM 


Lingfield  all-weather  Flat  programme 


4.06  iHHiuMiiMniinaiii  . 

SOI  AMnnicPUMRAkirS'YM 

882  awa  BOCCT2 SjgMHH)  H TOmimpB  6-11^, ^-r- 

003  BM  D«BPflM8mn)BHodoeaT-1Wl -^-r 

BQ4  UAABR OSoMWl 5-1 V5  n..  m . . -- — ’ 

(DA  OBAmBIT  K M80dntaoa7-n-6  — ^ 

na  07  NMT  KHHMttTDR  >Mnr»P 6-11-5  


2-45  8l«KM0BMrHWB6afAW«8>Wf  . 

1 60344  PQIML8  OSCA8  (7)  (B)  D MdioOt  44-7 I BIhBi— e»>* 

t MWHB— MWWMi TSWPJJ*  . 

. 3 0000-44  J8MT8UAMII>(21) TO  JSWgarS-W  AONy(S)2 

4 308-622  MYTTDMBMMTAKB (IT)AS»Ucy4-S-7  MbdIMT 

B OOBCO-O  R8aPeCTA8L8JOm»(80)(CO)RlloWta)lKdT1-B-?  BOr«MaC*)4* 

6 B-Q040  FAMCYMHWH (84) PKfctab 4-8-2 ACMT 

T 60010-fi  IMtiWOTWi *JT7*(2T) (CD) K KiMiSla 7-B-2  DltaBnadB-* 


Mba  2-1  Uyttm  Utabfcn  M poiMb  Oar.  4-1  raiarane  Una.  7-1  Maalugtnn  SJtB,  0-1 
jMtWMwa.RM8bam)e  Jew.  W-l  Fancy  Detlgi.  7nmn 


3.1  5 CMAT  OPMCTATinq  MAlBMCaP  64  62,762 

1 00041-6  USmOFPAWOH(4q{Cfl)(«)JEadna-KM)  Dtai«.nay(g)4 

t (W5«-l«*l(B)O*eK](C0)R*W*a‘M-ll JWUtawftf 

■3  40-m»L0MDMTn»){C)(D)(W)ABMley 84-10  . .S6*i4i«t 

4 1B2»  MMgl»n6IMWHmB(MM»H4  — Antal  I 8 

B sH2tt'HOEW MAS BMK (7) (CS)K limy 4-6-8  _n«p paS* 

8 (MB638  M»mPWM(14)40)(8F)G Moore 4^7-0  MCadMMIO* 

T eOBHd  MMMTMOUta (18){B)  JHeS»rwi  6-MI  MtaMl* 

8 00-H48  AUSTA88 MMC88 (14) Ttangbui 4-7-10 BBeriwelS 

• OEM  118  Ml  I ID  IT)  (ll|  I llililjai  f T 111  , JUfc#Mt(B>S 

10  MS6SS  uwtapauuocn  JflrbSerW-W  — F Banna 7 

1QPP0Ra-nP8iLB#nPMla88,1BM7,MMtarOIPaaMaa8 

MMW7-2  Rilifi.  S-1  harfa  dta  Mm  A&tan  baaew,  W lart  Sqi.  8-1  S^arao.  tev  « Parton, 
tt-i  BoncaSeGnnso.  Logio  P*fl  L»4  top  fctprK*.  lOnoan 


3,45  PAfB)  COPWBRHBUI  HUI8B>  HAWD4CAP  IwMBAlll 

1 1230-00  YBA  PARTY  (tt)  K Cuorungnem-BrciMI  4-T0-0  DHoiaadB 

t 420040-  MOMMA (71)  S Dm* 4-8-5 AMy(B)10 

8 S2-87W  TALLULAH  BB1S  (28)  N LbBnodBi  4-B-2 TOMtaa—mtaA 

4 OOTk-C  SHAMCMAJ  UL (*1 ) 1C) M FelhmJarv^JotDBy 5-0-1  PNortanT 

6 4022-82  MBIIHBtMB6MW5l»i«44'l -JtabnM 

8 04W-CB  ABBOLUtHLTSTWiiao  (21)  (Ct»)  Utt  Betban  Wartng 

4-9-5 W Ryan  8 

7 (MB  BA1LV  Anmoom  (47)  C Thomton  4-8-4 IB— I 

8 45KMB  TOT  AL  RAM  (20)  (CO)  A Ne^ombe  5-8-0 KKmlayp)  1* 

8 M002-0  MO«8 (44) TNMgMon 4-7-13 O Banb— 2 

ID  00*6-26  weDBSIWMirafinRPtanrt  W-10  J BratabM  (S)  fi 

TM  POM  TVSi  Tan  PMy  8, 8— taM  U 7,  ToW  Rata  4 

Bantam  1H  snanglta  UL  5-1  Passasa  Creeping.  6-1  Tea  Party.  TUtfab  BeUa.  7-1  T«al  Hach.n-1 
lAmoaa.  KM  AtsaoWysamnlng,  t?-l  Mogln  ID  n Ml 


4.1  5 HUD  THUS  MABm  STAKES  71 66474 

1 DE0S33-  AfiBMT  (84)  J Eyre  4-6-10 D Malta—  2 

2 3-5  MAOAZB(E<UP(1B)  Pal  UJfttKfl  4—0—10 —tai  Bandera  (B) 

2 OB/f-O  LADY  WESTBUirr  (8)  P 9-6-6 18—1 

4 4P-2  PS1AIM POUY(IB) Lora HKtSnjpktfl 5-0-5 AKetrieenl 

8 W93J-0  SAVA (22) (BP) GL Moon 4-9-5 PRe— 14 

• AUOUSWnema  8-8-2 J Tata  3 

TOP  P0HI11PS1  Pe— B PeBy  B,  Agml  8 

Bantam  6-4  Pmng  Puny.  9-4  Agent  6-1  Mwawe  Gap.  Zetaya,  Aiagna.  SS-i  Lady  wbkdwy 


4^5  NN3RHA9l8CKUBr)MMBK8P8Y07rE2488 

1 32-0114  COUNTLESS TOKS (14) (C)W Mu* 9*7 JMkta— (7|« 

2 S?1-ei  TKEWYAKlOTTK8M(2Z)(C)Rhoam>ti8ad9-7  JL*nta(S)8 

8 65I2-S2  PIAM  FOR  PROFIT (15) (BF)M  JotiBOTB-7  PHlltaJB 

4 0416D-0  A metZECmD Morris  W — MneyB 

5 540023-  H08LC MR) (B0)J Sheehan 6-1 1 SD— m2 

8 06106-2  WUT(7)MPHBla»B-4 JlPh— 8(7)8 

7 sons-i  AB8IU8B  QUMkH  (14)  (D)P  Evam  7-12 QWrigUII 

8 06-3  KAYZ8I  (21)  S Dow  7-10 R Mtan  (6)7 

TOP  POM  TOta  *eHt  8,  Ham  For  PtaM  7,  Afa—a  Oi—  8 

Btatam  3-1  Plan  Far  PtnW.  W hm  Wyanoom  bm,  3taL  IM  CmioBna  Ttam  7-J  Kayw.  AMone 
Omen,  9-1 A Breeze.  M itable  Hera  8 name 


3.20  LOMBMOOD  P»  HAMDKAP  CHAS8  M 1 lOyta  M462 

1 31224J  THUMBS  UP  (B)  (D)  G McCdurl  1V-12-0 H Mm  (7) 

2 OBI-344  RAMDOM  ASSAULT (28)  (D)  D NtlMlMn  6-13-0  —EJnbeina 

3 1AJ-1F12  FHE  HARVEST  (34)  (CD)  J Sprolng  11-11-11  TJtanpfc* 

4 2214U1  NEWLANDB-OBmiALCZ8)(D)PWchd81t-11-7 DOUBTFUL 

8 11SS22  BEOAI ROMPBI (16) (D)(8P)l4raSSmltri 9-11-0 — BQttaat 

a 2-11315  EASTBtN MAGIC (12)(D) Q Bamen 9-10-6 DBrid—M 

7 3P-4634  LOVA18A7IU(f <8)(l9*4ra EHaaib9-1M XOmU 


TOP  POM  TM  Ftae  Her—  8,  Rmetaw  Aesmdl  7 

■eMtap  9-4  Bne  ItarvesL  7-a  Easton  Magic.  4-1  Random  Aseeta.  5-1  Regal  Romper.  6-1  HMWie  Up, 

12-1  Lflnwia  6 — 

P0MH  WtaiC- FUKHARVeBlkLad  am,  mniue  SO.  haaoed  belore  lasL  unebbi  to  quktan  rwHn.  2nd  ol 
7.  KB  beHnd  Sw»r  Tacdca  (Kamptoi  2m  nep  eh.  Gd^m). 

BA6TCRN  MAOKc  THrd  when  buvmd  Mh.  na  recover.  UUed  e*.  Sdi  a 7.  behind  MWet  Oddy  u 
Newbury  2ew  hep  cn(C)  gd. 

mWJUBMHBtaMIAIi  Jumped  lei,  made  an,  ctarn  3 ml.  ban  THUMBS  UP  111  (Wtaeamon  2m  ecp  eh. 
Gd-F<n), 

RAMOH  ASSAULT:  led.  mUtae  8h.  headed  nmo.  MpacM  3 out.  smyed  on  again,  am  el  5.  S behind 
EASTERN  MAGK  (ree  2BM>)  (Mtaberby  Be  hep  di  Gd). 

RMBALBOtaO;  Led  3 out  cawH  dose  hon*  2nd  m 6.  M behind  Mmtte  Man  (Coritae  an  hep  Ov  Qd- 

m. 

THUMB  UPr  Ftaed  wee  ota.  W W K 171  btamd  Ufer  OOdy  (Sandmtn  2m  hep  di.  Gd) 

UNTAarATHAi  Lad  ami  taut  out  mtan  Omani  m oT  4 to  CaUMto  (Chebenhan  An  nov  eh.  Fm) 


3.50  PIDUY  FBI  MARS' ONLY  MAK1BI HUROLK  9ta  UOfda  C241Q 

1 MO-5  AW8E RUTH f2£0 Mrs jPWmn 6-11-6 Rtanaet 

2 30-33B  ABDRMIA (20) (BF)  F Uvphy fr-1V5  PCataeny 

2 P BALLY WQIHiai (21) Mo E Head! 5-1 V-6 KQanle 

4 S-  CAUF«MIMi(8T7)l8nH  Day  6-11-5 — M Fester 

B 264  DBOMNO  FLOSS  (12)  JPICtanngT-ll-6 MleeJWanata{7) 

« • 5F-0  D4AMONDTMta(11)TFon(B>e-i1-5 S Wynne 

7 BO  LUCRATIVE PSBK (S3) MesCCflfse 5-1 1-4 DLaahy 

• CODS  MBTTW34TDDOR  (13)8  Mel  lor  6-1 1-5 M Hn 

• 00-00  M0UJESU.VS3 (23) J CrtemaO 5-11-4 NT8aaa(7)* 

10  IMF  MRS  HI  [M)(BP)P  MOW*.  5-11-6 R JtanrDn 

11  25-12J  NtsaAMBU (12) £BP)T8amm 5-11-5 PQtaRtaar 

It  p 0*JRBIMA(10)J  Jo5«pn6-lV5 .WKeretaa 

(8  BMU  FOR  BOOK  TFomarg-lt-S JCta 0r 

14  P SaOULDMAVESAlOHO  (»)  T WnO  5-1V5 JCftahlM 

18  00  SWP TO  1044MWMLD (13) BRottmll  5-11-5 ASSmbfe 

16  0 SLACK  AUCE  (31)  JSpoarmg  6-1 1-5 TJItarjdiy 

17  240  SSPPaae-ntOQIjOOYTE  (29)  C Matlock  5-11-5 D Farit  (8) 

18  03  SWEET MOUK7 (*5) N Twfjlcn-DeVlM 5-1 1-5 CHwda 

18  285  88UIARn-A(18)GHMldatd«-IM  JRGumt 

20  SUMMBIPRniaESSaFlarro  4-10-9 DBfiee 

21  53  TAUAMMO (16) OShotMoad 4-10-9 JAHeCirf* 

22  2 imaiOCKS  (9)  BSmen  4-10-9 ILmnreae# 


Bantam  M Mrs  Em.  it— 4 Nnhaitire.  4-i  Tuumeno,  8-1  Bemetba.  e-i  Tiaeowcw.  Antai*.  m-i 
Supreme  Tro0odyie.Snar  Moure,  16-1  RmgFbrRaste  XXnmoun 


4.25  EWDMOOHFMNO«CacaASe2ni4C110y*C3D88 

1 U2-J412  SECOND  CA1L(21)(8F)T  Forster  8-11-ID  — SWym 

2 2HW-P5  BUOaST  OP  COLD  (18)  OBrorean  7-11-3 H Bemoan 

• 0-215GP  0MDUB  L8ADOI  (22)  M Robert*  7-1  VS 

4 OSTO-a  FRAOT  BLAMD  C21J  P Rtmm  &-11-3 PlPSitavan 

B 11-1129  MANDYS HAirrtNO (33) J GMord 7-11-3 PHMa 

B MPHFD-  THE  BDPSR(38S)KwE  England  Ml-3 D Byma 

7 Pttyi-OP  PANDORA*  PMBE (B)  J Spaailng  H-KM2 .TJMuntar 

TOP  POM  TVS  Mindye  ItaMbw  8,  FVamr  hdata  7 

Mtarvi^  uaniyiUamliifi.7-2 BsoondCA  WFraw  blond.  M-i  Bueuo OlOold.  20-1  Dream  Leader, 
33-1  Pandora  5 Pure.  7"— » 


4 J55  WnHUNCTON  PW  AMATEUR  Rrov  HANDICAP  HURDL8 tan  1 10yd.  E2D38 

1 I10-P01  SaamFFWmm(mex)(1»Mr»LWMtUn)S-12-3  paean  [71 

2 121261  WILLY  STAR  (14)  (CD)  Mrs  s Smell  7-1V-6 C tabfa|Noo  (7) 

3 MVP2-04  BMWHBQL  881.(14)  JJerMns  5-10-4 CBaemr(3) 

4 I2-U6FP  HAUUMTARM(10)(D)H  Uaimarl  7-10-0 HlMADitaey(7) 

8 W/D5PI)-  FAOIA-S BOY (318) D Beaseu 7-10-0 JHmKM  Marta (7) 

8 3240-  ALKA  MTERIWIiaMAL(498)  Mre  P Towmley  5-10-0 JBeaCTtamMay  (7) 

T OB-UXE  MYAISaiD McCam WM OLah*(7) 

8 OftPPP- BRENT  50VOBON  (488)  PClBIle  5-10-0 PCIarh>(7)w 

TOP  PORMTlPSWIByBMaB.  tlmWfi.idr  7,  Bg«ta.,IH 

BaOfav  U-6  SiwiAmub.  5-2  Willy  Sto.  3-1  BlgeWBl  B#L  7-1  BlyR.  W-1  Aft*  IrfsmaronN.  16-1  Unman 
Tom,  33-1  ntoo'r  Bey.  Slant  Sotmlgn  Inuirn 


Results 


Tola:  caooi  aso.  Ci.EO.  C4X.  Dual  F: 
Cl  3.40.  CSF:  £2028.  Trieast  C25857. 
qUADPOT:C12B.40. 
PLACWaiiElJIB.Ba 
JACKPOT!  C14D80  30. 


JUOCDra  If  t lOyrJa  Hdto)i  1,  MUSHUM, 
X Aizpum  (8-1);  2,  Dtaanl.a  (»-U:0.TMh- 
aata(li-i)  6-itarThainaArMiB.lSran.il. 
X.  IP  WMmortti)  Tola:  E8.70;  C3.10.  £380. 
£4,70.  Dual  F:  E30/«.  Trio:  E2W.401  CSF: 
ESI. 04.  Trlcsst  C757£6. 

MO  (*m  «M  UOydt  Htaa)c  1.  RUM 
SPREAD,  A P McCoy  19-4  lav);  2,  Sooryteo 
Bar  (18-11: ».  Stwta  Mttata  (IW).  14  ran. 
IB.  1.  (U  Pipe)  Toac  £3.4ft  £150.  Cl 2. 40. 
C1J8  Dual  F:  ClB2^0.  Trio;  C1k80.  CSF; 
C44.06.  NR:  RosLaen  Sndge.  Vancouver 
Lad. 

8.10  (Dm  Ch>  1,  BUCKLAMD  LAD,  B 
Fenian  (15-8  lav);  2,  Famriok  113-2);  3, 
Ratafl  Ihaaier  («-i)  7 ran.  IX  2&  (D  Gne- 
ealO  T«K  OJXr.  CL20.  t4.UL  Dual  F:  £703. 
CSF:C12J0. 

8^0 (2m  If  llOpda  HcDe)«  1.  KUJIIG 
TTMK,  D J Burcnoll  (14-1);  a,  Penuai 
US-1);  3,  py»eiaua  Wonder  (7-1).  8-4  lav 
Script  13  ran.  X 3.  (D  Bwtdieir)  Toie:  £16.70; 
£3J0.  £12.00.  Cl .80.  Dual  F:  £250.80.  Trio: 
£505.1 a CSF:  £22403.  Trlcsst  C1.5BO.7B. 
NR:  Aimsbefa  Baby.  OllvipeL 

4.10  (2m  6<  Ch>1,TWFAET  LAS,  Ur  P 
Hacking  (11-ID  tav);  2,  Sands  of  Sold 
(13-17.3,  KtaB  »*m-l).10  ran.  2K.  B.  (M 
Robarmi  Tots  £2.00:  Ci.ift  £3Jffl.  £2040. 
Oval  F:  £2000.  Trh):  C24S.40.  CSF:  £75.87 
MO  An  Of  HOy*  HdM  4.  "ILL- 
MOUNT,  D Bridgemtar  (5-1):  X Atata  Salt 
M (3-1):  3.  Hawn  PM  I2D-1).  11-4  lav 
August  Twoirai.  8 ran.  4.  IB.  (T  McGovern) 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
SM  (W*  1,  MVSTBUUU, T G McUugH- 
lln  (25-11:  S,  Shan»  Waaal  (8-13  tavK  3, 
Q— Mr  saver  (14-1).  11  ran.  Ms.  a.  (n 
LWmwJen)  Tote:  £33.70;  £430,  £130.  Cfi.BO. 
DUO!  F:  C3720.  Trio  CIUUO.  CSF:  C38JS. 
MO  (7f>  1,  DUKE  VAUBCTDIO,  D Grtt- 
lithe  no-11  lav);  2.  Jlsmao  May  (9-2):  3, 
Bogart  (14-1).  B ran.  3*.  atm  HUUnaiwao) 
Tour  £230;  C1.10.  £2.10.  £3.10.  Dual  F;  EB.7B. 
CSF:  £0.23, 

LOO  (1m  If  7D*dB):  1,  PUZEUBMEMT, 
DaleGfason  (7-2);  2,(ataboWtlar  (8-2);  3, 
Ttadtada  (100-30).  3-1  (a»  Mardrew.  7 
ran.  2)5.  3.  fC  Brtnain)  Tom:  £380;  52.00, 
C2JQ.  Duo)  F:  CS.B0.  CSF:  £2031. 

MO  {im  4Qi  1,  LEADING  SPOUT,  D 
Holland  (13-810VK  a.  MkHMaStar  (4-i);3, 
saoond  colon  (8-1  J.  8 ran.  X nk.  (C  wall) 
TOM:  £230;  £1.10.  £1  AO.  £3.40.  Dual  F:  £7.80. 
Trio.  £2830.  CSF:  £844.  Tricaat  £41.1 1 . 
40O(1-1OQyl»)1,  MAIL— OROtlQH 
BOV,  D Harrison  (3-1):  2.  Zoeba  (Evans 
lav):  S,  nseatto  IS— T).  B ran.  Hd.aS.fT 
Barron)  Tote;  £3.60.  Cl 30,  Cl M.  Dual  F: 
£2.40.  CSF:  C7.17. 

4J0(3f):  1,  THE  HAPPY  POX,  L Nswlon 
(18-1):  a.  Madtan  (l4-l).3,StaaWltli7Me 
Band  (20-11.  4-1  tav  Antonios  Melody.  13 
ran.  X X (B  McMahon)  Tots:  C12.7D;  0.00. 
£430.  £930.  Dual  F;  E11&.B0.  Trio:  CL15.70. 
CSF:  C225.0B.  Trieast  E2.C1437. 
QUADPOnC1863a 
PLACCPOT:  £770.40. 


^■Li-aA-Sqjjarai 
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Premiership:  Liverpool  4,  Leeds  United  0 


Reds  lifted  by  Collymore  double 


Ian  Ross 


WITH  an  ease  they 
could  scarcely 
have  expected, 
Liverpool  strolled 
to  a victory  lending  weight  to 
the  belief  that  they  will  stOl 
be  in  the  room  when  the  tro- 
phies are  handed  out 
The  game  was  decided  in  15 
first-half  minutes  when  Liver- 
pool's most  effective  and  po- 
tent period  coincided  with 
some  sorry  disharmony  in  the 
Leeds  defence.  Jamie  Red- 
knapp provided  a final  flour- 
ish with  two  minutes  remain- 
ing with  a neat  free-kick. 

The  West  Yorkshire  barmy 
army  is  clearly  in  retreat  As 
the  rain  fell  and  the  wind 
howled,  the  bedraggled  rem- 
nants of  a once  powerful  trav- 
elling support  took  their 
place,  hoping  for  the  unlikely 
but  probably  fearing  the 
worst 

These  days  Leeds  defend 
resolutely  and  hope  for  the 
best  It  Is  an  unappealing  tac- 
tic but  George  Graham  has  al- 
ways subscribed  to  the  small 
acorns  theory. 

Leeds  attacked  whenever 
they  could,  which  is  to  say 
they  moved  across  the  half- 
way line  infrequently  and 
only  to  alleviate  the  tedium  of 
repelling  Liverpool  raids. 

Liverpool’s  football,  partic- 
ularly their  passing,  always 
held  more  authority  but  as 
had  often  been  the  case  In  a 
season  of  contradictions,  the 
devil,  initially  at  least,  was  in 
the  detail. 

The  Leeds  defence  resem- 
bled fine  wire-meshing,  diffi- 
cult to  infiltrate  and  asking 
questions  of  even  the  most  ac- 
complished forward  line. 

Redknapp  and  Barnes 
prompted  well  from  the  heart 
of  a soggy  midfield  but  almost 
without  exception  there  was 
an  astonishing  naivety  about 

the  final  hall 

By  virtue  of  enjoying  so 
much  possession  Liverpool 
created  chances  but  they 
were  not  the  first  team  to  dis- 
cover that  Martyn  is  a fine 
goalkeeper.  He  saved  splen- 
didly several  times  before  his 
finger  was  finally  wrenched 
from  the  dyke  after  22  soul- 
less minutes. 

It  was  a simple  enough  goal 


FA  attempt  to 
curb  growing 
menace  of 
‘laser  pens’ 

Peter  White 


THE  Football  Association 
last  night  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  growing  use  of 
the  game's  latest  menace, 
the  ‘laser  pen”. 

Vinnie  Jones,  the  Wim- 
bledon midfielder,  has  be- 
come the  latest  laser  vic- 
tim. A beam,  which  can  be 
shot  from  the  device  up  to  a 
effective  distance  of  20 
metres,  was  aimed  at  his 
back  during  the  first  leg  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup  semi- 
final at  Leicester  City  on 
Tuesday  night. 

The  lasers  were  first  dis- 
covered during  Aston  Vil- 
la's home  Premiership 
game  with  Newcastle 
United  this  season.  John 
Hood,  Villa's  ground  safety 
officer,  said:  “We  traced 
the  culprit  and  the  laser 
was  confiscated. 

“As  a result  of  that  inci- 
dent I wrote  to  the  FA,  the 
Premiership  and  the 
Ground  Safety  Officers’ 
Association.  Since  then  the 
FA  have  informed  all  dubs 
about  the  laser  devices.  The 
concern  Is  that  they  could 
be  used  to  put  off  players  at 
crucial  moments,  like  when 
they  are  taking  penalty 
kicks,  or  distract  referees 
and  assistants.” 

Hood  added:  “I  am  plan- 
ning to  raise  the  matter  at 
the  next  conference  of 
Ground  Safety  Officers. 
Hopefully  we  can  get  the 
Safety  Act  amended  to  ban 
the  nse  of  these  devices  in 
all  football  grounds.” 

Steve  Double,  a spokes- 
man for  the  FA.  said:  "We 
just  hope  people  see  sense 
and  stop  this  stupid  behav- 
iour. Anything  which  could 
harm  a player  or  an  official 
Is  causefor  concern  and  we 
are  urging  stewards  to  be 
on  the  look-out  ftor  the 
culprits.” 

The  pen-shaped  device 
can  be  bought  from  a lead- 
ing high  street  store  for 
£17.99.  More  sophisticated 
models  sell  ax  around  £40. 
They  are  normally  used  to 
pinpoint  items  during  lec- 
turing and  teaching.  There 
is  concern  that  if  one  were 
aimed  Into  a player's  eye 
his  sight  could  be  impaired. 

Leicester's  fears  about 
their  new  signing  Robert 
Ullathorne  were  realised 
yesterday  when  it  was  con- 
firmed that  he  had  broken 
an  ankle  In  a freak  fall 
after  only  12  minutes  of  his 
debut  the  previous  night. 

Ullathorne,  signed  for 
£600.000  from  Osasuna  of 
Spain  on  Monday,  may  be 
out  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 


and  yet  one  which  held  a cer- 
tain beauty.  BJornebye 
released  Collymore  down  the 
left  and  his  cross  Into  the  pen- 
alty area  was  so  precise  that 
Fowler  could  have  steered  the 
ball  home  with  his  eyes  shut 
Faced  by  a familiar  di- 


lemma Leeds  seemed  uncer- 
tain whether  to  attack  and 
risk  further  punishment  or 
pursue  damage  limitation.  In 
the  end  the  decision  was 
taken  out  of  their  hands. 

After  36  minutes  CoDymore 
raced  clear  to  collect  a Barnes 


pass  and  score  with  a low 
drive.  Ninety  seconds  later 
thg  samp  striker  was  on  h«nfl 
to  turn  In  a fina  Mr.Manaman 
cross. 

The  damage  was  done  and, 
once  the  evening  had  surren- 
dered Its  competitive  edge. 


the  quality  of  Liverpool’s  foot- 
ball began  to  dip  noticeably. 

Leeds,  however,  chase  lost 
causes  as  enthusiastically  as 
any  team  in  the  Premiership 
and  if  the  determination  they 
brought  to  their  play  in  the 
second  half  was  to  have  no 


bearing  on  the  outcome,  it 
was  at  least  commendable. 

Even  so,  Graham’s  decision 
to  open  the  second  period 
with  his  club's  two  most 
accomplished  forwards  — 
Rush  and  Yeboah  — still  con- 
fined to  the  substitutes'  bench 


Derby  County  2,  Sheffield  Wednesday  2 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

SHEFFIELD  Wednesday, 
becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  beat,  arrived 
at  a windswept  Baseball 
Ground  last  night  defending 
an  impressive  record  of  only 
one  defeat  In  18  games. 

For  Derby,  the  object  of  the 
exercise  was  to  build  on  the 
weekend  win  over  West  Ham 
and  to  start  looking  up  rather 
than  down.  In  the  event 
Derby  bad  to  settle  for  the 
draw  after  Stimac’s  first  goal 
of  the  season  looked  to  have 
given  them  maximum  points 


Results 


Soccer 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 
Aston  VBa  (?)  a Css— try  <01  1 

YorKo  43.  76  Staunton  78  (oy) 

30.409 

UwmpooI  (31  A Issds  m O 

Fowlur  21  38.957 

Colly  more  36.  37 
Rodtavapp  87 

POnMMn  FA  Crating  PrsmlfsMp! 
Weal  Ham  v Newcastle 
Coco-CdU  Cot*  StmMbal,  M tofp 
Stockport  v Middlesbrough. 

MaUamMo  LMBW  First  tKsUom  GPU 
« Reading. 

MPa  ftrnHtiti  1 — rr — Pramlar  Ms- 
tajonx  Rangers  * Dundee  Uta. 

Bootttah  Leaguex  Second  DMaleoi  Liv- 
ingston v Brechin;  Stranraer  v Hamilton. 
FRWIDLY:  Toflennam  3 (snoi  Ingham  21. 
Brentford  0. 

SPALDING  CMALUENGS  CWi  Quarter- 
flaal  replay:  Postponed:  Sulybrntge  v 
Morecambo 

UN  I BOND  LEAGUE]  Rnt  Dfviakm: 
PuatuoauiL  Bradford  PA  v StochsbrlOgo 
PS.  ChaBmipo  Cupj  Pmtk  re  rand.  Bos- 
ton Utd  2.  Em  my  1. 

ICIS  LEAGUE:  All  matches  postponed. 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE:  Hdfand  Dtv- 
Mra  ATI  matches  postponed. 

N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE*  Mra  Dlw 
Wm  All  matches  postponed 
FSB  (RATION  BREWERY  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE:  First  Dnrtaton:  All  matches 
postponed. 

FORTINS  LEAGUE:  Thtrdi  Scunthorpo  0. 
Bury  0.  All  other  mulches  postponed. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 

I myna  Cn»  Mlllwall  2,  WatlOld  ft  Wim- 
bledon 1.  Bournemouth  1.  PoMpono* 
Swanson  v Ortord  Utd. 

WELSH  CUP)  Quarter-final  rap toy: 
Pest— d:  Cwmtwan  v Holywell. 
LEAGUE  OF  WALES:  All  matches 
postponed. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH,  Italian 

League  U-2t  1.  FoomaH  League  U-21  i. 
AUTO  WMDSCREENS  SHIELD,  Area 
flaws  drawl  Northern  Seattom  Carl  Isle 
UM  v Crewe  Alexandra  or  Stockport  Co. 
JoMtram  SaeUmn  Peteroorougn  Did  v 
Colchester  uhl  Tios  are  due  to  tw  played 
over  two  legs.  The  Hnu  lag  will  do  played 
■t  the  ground  ol  the  tirst  drawn  club  during 
weak  commencing  March  10.  The  second 
Mg  win  tn  played  at  tno  ground  ol  the 
ether  named  dub  during  week  commenc-  1 
Ing  March  17 

DUTCH  CUP:  Third  round:  Qraaleehap  i 
Doettncnam  0.  ftooa  JC  Keflcrade  2.  j 
GERMAN  cun  Qaraira-Anb  Karlsruhe 
1.  Bayern  Munich  ft  J 


until  Hirst  arrived  late  on  the 
scene. 

“Keep  your  tickets,  just  in 
case  the  weather  takes  a turn 
for  the  worse,”  said  the  an- 
nouncer over  the  Tannoy. 
Could  it  get  worse?  A satu- 
rated pitch  and  high  winds 
made  for  the -most  trying  of 
conditions. 

Even  though  the  surface 
was  extremely  heavy  under- 
foot, the  referee  Paul  Alcock, 
who  was  involved  in  the  con- 
troversial abandonment  of 
Derby's  FA  Cup  tie  at  Gilling- 
ham  last  month,  looked  just 
about  justified  In  giving  the 
go-ahead.  The  ball  tended  to 


Tennis 

ST  JUDE  MEN’S  INTERNATIONAL 

(Memphis.  Toomndwl:  Plat  roand:  <1  At- 
bwrt  **9«i  (Sp)  bt  & Serial  ton  iNedi)  s-4. 
4-S.  6-ft  o ftooin  (Fr)  bt  T Johansson 
(Swot  6-4.  8-4;  fl  FMMfaorg  (Aus)  tat  P 
McEnroa  I US)  7-0. 8-3:  J Ttrugo  (US)  bt 
Q Bianco  (Sp)  8-C.  M.  S SargaUn  (Arme- 
nia) bt  j Start.  (US)  6-7,  7-6.  6-4.  a R» 
**— mi  iGdl  W M JOytd  (US)  7-5,  4-6. 

6- 0.  Beeead  rramili  H Chang  (US)  bt  P 
Rawer  (AuSI  8-2.  6-4.  T Woodbrtdg, 
(Aw)  bt  S Lareau  l Can)  6-4.  7-6;  M Ncr- 
™pn  (Swa)  bt  M PMlIppoussta  (Ain)  6-4, 

7- *i  K Cutom  (Dan)  bt  J Btangh  (Netn) 
7-8,  8—8. 


SHIP  (Antwerp):  Fhwt  hum*  P Korda 
(Cz)  M D ran  Schappirvan  (Noth)  6-8. 6-2 
Saeood  rmmfa  M Roaoat  (Swttz)  bt  N 
IQ  flier  (Ger)  3-6,  6-3.  6-1;  M Maa  (CMIe) 
bt  A Votnoa  (Rom)  6-1. 8-4;  PCIavwf  (Sp) 
bt  T Enqvlst  (Swe)  4-6.  7-8.  8-3. 

LTA  MDF3  HtDOOR  SATELLITE  (East- 
bourne): M round,  T Katota  (Fin)  H D 
Draper  (Gfi|  8-3.  7-6;  C Haeganl  (SA)  M 
fl  Kotovec  (Can)  6-2  6-1:  I CNMyataw, 
(Rus)  bt  T Spinks  (GB)  3-6.  6-1,  6-4:  J 
Dalnado  (GB)  MULm  (GB)  7-8.  8-4;  V 
Uakfco  (Fin)  bt  M Hantschk  (Ger)  3-6,  6-8. 

6-£  A Musfi  [Cz)  bt  N Govld  (GS)  8-4. 6-3: 
M Bartotnl  (R)  bl  O Cosay  Ore)  6-2.  2-6. 

6- 2:  D Van  UTfalaw  (Bel)  bt  T Laritham 
(Aus)  6-4.  6-1.  A HMiHra  (GB)  M N 
Weal  (G6)  6-1.  6-4.  B Cowan  (GB)  W A 
Parmar  (GB)  6-3.  7-8;  M Wtiligi  |fl 
(Oh)  bt  R Stutter  (Noth)  6-3.  6-3:  L *NM- 
gan  (GB)  H C Pressley  (US)  3-0  ret  M 
toadDmt  (Swa)  m R Chess  (US)  8-i.  8-4:  i 
OmmU  (ft)  bt  C Barnett  (GB)  B-4.  8-4;  J 
Pox  (GB)  trt  E Lenart  (Gar)  8-1.  6-3;  C 
Boacnor  (OB)  ot  A Foster  (GB)  6-4  8-7. 

WOMEN'S  □ RAND  HUX  TOURNA- 
MENT (Hanovar):  Phot  rank  M Ow 

imm  (Netn)  bl  B Schell  (Aut)  4-6.  6-3. 

7- 5:  S Twtud  (Fr)  bt  S KMMova  (Q)  *-«. 

6- 4.  6-2.  Snood  rank  J NovoM  (CZ) 
bl  R Dragomlr  (Rom)  6-8,  6-3:  I Ma)od 
1 Croatia)  M Y BosOd  (Indo)  7-8.  6-1:  M 
MxIoboj  (Bui)  bt  K Habsudova  (Slovak) 
3-8.  6-3.  5-2:  I Pankn  (Aut)  bt  A Carls- 
son  | Swe)  6-3,  7-5. 

KU  WOMBM’S  CU5WC  (Oklahoma 
City):  nm  ranli  K Po  (US)  M T Wtllt- 
nnger  Jonas  (US)  7-6. 6-4;  J CaprioU  (US) 
bt  M Alexandra  Vanto  (Van)  6-3.  6-4;  H 
Wordol  WHnqrar  (US)  bt  N MiyhagJ 
(Japan)  4-8,  3-6  ret  P Stofmr  (US)  W P 
By-BouUtfa  (Can)  7-6.  8-7.  8-3;  K Ma^l 
aoha  (Japan)  M A Greasmah  (US)  6-4.  : 

7- 8:  S Cade  (US)  M K Adams  (US)  7-6.  | 

6- 2  A Peek— g — n.rt  (Fr)  bt  G Help*-  | 
son  Nteteon  (US)  6-4. 6-4;  M Ta  (US)  M A ! 
Gavaldon  (Max)  6-2.  2-ft  7-6:  ■ »**• 
bmntoi  I Pol)  M E Bnouwwvetz  (Ukr)  7-fl. 

LTA  EOnan  CHALLflHOn  pad-  I 
bridge):  Sooond  mad  CTtaylor  (GB)  bt 
L Uttmer  (GB)  6-3.  6-1:  ■ TtoMtonm 
(Uk>)  DC  S Gnwg»  (Fr)  6-1,  6-%  M Mn- 
Mme  LeraiBB  (5p)  bi  L AM  (GB)  6-2,  7-6; 
H Dechy  (Fr)  bt  V Csureo  (Hun)  1-8,  6-2.  1 

8- d:  P Ctoapcw  (Hun)  bl  S HotUar  (Nath) 

7- 8.  7-5.  T PodtctMk.  (BalBrus)  bt  B Sa- 
woldl  (Aut)  6-4.  6-1;  O Lntfna  (Ukl)  H O 
BarabaiacMkora  (Belarus)  3-8.  6-4.  B-a 
• Shfctofl  (GB)  bl  C Tonena-VBlora  (Sp) 
7-8.  4-8.  6-0. 

Basketball 

NBAi  New  York  95.  Phoenix  D4:  PhUadal- 
phu  83.  Miami  ill;  Utah  113,  San  Antonio 
1Q5.  CWcago  134.  Denver  123;  LA  cuppare 
87.  OoDaa  63;  Sacnunenta  39.  Mmmaata 
94. 

MEN'S  EURO  LEAGUE  CHAMPKM- 
SMIPi  Saoanrt  pnrflalswy  raawdi 
Gmm  Q:  PanathlnaltiK  76,  Pau  Ortnu 
71;  Ljubljana  ao.  Dynamo  Moscow  77. 

Cycling 

RUTA  DEL  SOU  Fowtfc  Ukga  |Cdn  to 
Malaga.  iTBkm):  1.  J Muomuw  (Bel)  Ma- 
pai  23min  4lsec  2.  E ZsCwl  (Ger)  Tote- 
kom;  3,  D E&nbarria  (Sp)  ONCE;  4.  A Can- 
loniert  («  Saeco.  6.  j Sldbby  (Don)  TVLr. 
6.  V EUmov  (Rus)  us  Postal;  7,  B Fenwit- 
daz  (Sp)  Etskadi;  8.  K Uvlngsion  (US)  Oo- 
nifis.  9.  P Dsramo  (Fr)  US  Postal;  10.  C 
Fraiiaa  (Fr)  US  Postal.  Ow aE  r-  ulbi|- 

1.  Zabol  iShr  47mln  itoa  Z Musaouw;  3. 
Etk4«>«rTta;4.  Camonlert;  fi.  Fqmandar.  0. 


stick  at  times  but  decent  foot- 
ball did  prove  possible. 

Wednesday  initially  looked 
the  more  tentative  and  Derby 
might  have  scored  three 
Hmps  la  the  opening  five  min- 
utes. They  should  have  had 
one  at  least  in  that  time  when 
Trollope,  put  clear  by  Asano- 
vic’s  astute  pass,  was  a frac- 
tion too  deliberate  In  his 
placement  and  an  inviting 
chance  had  gone. 

There  were  further  anxious 
moments  to  fallow  for  Press- 
man but  instead  Wednesday 
wait  ahead  in  the  ninth  min- 
ute. the  first  time  they  came 
within  sight  of  Derby's  goal 


W Pastors  (Bel)  Mapoi;  7.  M Angel  Pena 
(Sp)  Banrato  all  same  Dim:  8.  M Beltran 
(Sp)  Banesto  at  i7oac  ft  S Gonzalez  (Sp) 
Kb! me  47;  10.  Ektmov  same  Ume. 

Chess 

CARDIFF  MASTERS:  Roand  Rm  8 

Mention  (Scat)  ft  S Stebrecht  (Ger)  It  L 
McStuuie  0,  C Daly  (Ire)  1;  R Tozor  ft  D 
GomteSy  1;  S Wliooma  1.  C toneecu  (Ram) 
ft  J Seundera  (WBlea)  ft  J Cobb  1.  La— v- 
•rmz  GormaJly  4;  Cobb.  Mannlon.  wtmams 
3H;  Doty.  McShana  ft 
DEUMTTE  I TOUCHE  OPEN  (Jersey): 
Roand  Fan  a Smith  (ire)  X.  B Laltc  (Cro) 
Jt  J Hodgeon  1.  K McEwan  (Scat)  ft  D 
Gunter  ft  C Ward  1;  L Williams  (Wains)  1. 
8 Laflc  ft  A Wotatar  1,  K Smatlbone  0. 
Loud  ate;  Hodgawn,  B Latfe  Ward,  wu- 
Rama  3X. 


| Humphreys's  long  throw 
should  not  have  caused  the 
trouble  it  did.  McGrath,  how- 
ever, decided  to  Juggle  the  ball 
on  his  forehead  rather  than 
nod  It  for  a comer.  It  was  a 
fetal  piece  of  hesitation.  When 
the  ball  came  to  earth  Collins 
cracked  it  into  the  net  from 
dose  range  for  his  first  goal  for 
Wednesday.  It  was  an  unchar- 
acteristic Munder  from  a man 
of  McGrath’s  experience. 

Ihe  spectators  at  the  Osmas- 
ton  End  kept  up  a barrage  of 
abuse  at  Pembridge  but  it  was 
not  having  the  desired  of  un- 
settling the  former  Derby 
player.  Indeed  Wednesday, 


after  their  opening  problems, 
were  showing  increasing  com- 
posure and  should  have  had  a 
second.  Humphreys,  however, 
was  a toe-poke  away  from 
turning  in  Nolan’s  cross. 

Wednesday  lived  to  regret 
that  miss  because  Sturridge 
put  Derby  level  after  34  min- 
utes. Like  Humphreys.  Stur- 
ridge bad  earlier  been  only  a 
big  toe  away  from  scoring,  but 
now  he  found  the  net  from  the 
edge  of  the  area  after  Asano- 
vitfa  subtle  centre  had  been 
partially  cleared  by  Walker. 

Derby  gradually  increased 
the  tempo  and  in  the  7lst  min- 
ute Stimac’s  first  goal  of  the 


No  shocks  at  Upton  Park 

THE  last  time  the  weather  [ the  storms  had  Hooded  the  I The  night’s  only  First  Di 
forced  football  into  late  club's  electrical  sub-stations,  ision  fixture,  QPR's  hoc 
call-offs,  during  last  So.  even  if  a pitch  covered  same  against  their  fellc 


Hockey 


WRUIMTAnUkk:  Army  3,  Cambfl 
Untv  1;  University  of  London  ft  Royal  Ah 
Force  Second  X1 1. 


Mm  Nora  Birmingham  3.  Brunei  UC  4 
lent):  Cmm/Aleager  D.  Exeter  0 (eah  3-2 
pom);  Loughborough  ft  Brtatot  2.  Woman: 
Durham  1.  UWtC  o (nm)-.  Edlnbuigh  0. 
Cambridge  0 (oat  2-0  pone);  Loughbor- 
ough ft  St  Mery’s  Untv  (Twicfcenham)  ft 

Ice  Hockey 

EUFEBI  EftnUEi  Nottingham  B.  Bracknell 

FREEBBR  LBAOUB  GulMord  ft  Petan- 
borough  2. 

MBd  Bunak)  ft  Calgary  S lot):  Pittsburgh 
4.  Florida  2;  Washington  1,  Ottawa  ft  Colo- 
rado ft  Boston  £ <ot|:  Phoenix  0,  Los  Ange- 
la 1:  Vancouver  ft  Toronto  8;  Sen  Jose  3. 


THE  last  time  the  weather 
forced  football  into  late 
call-offs,  during  last 
month's  big  freeze,  there  were 
angry  demands  for  an  early- 
warning  system,  that  would 
prevent  fens  from  travelling 
in  vain.  But  nobody  at  Upton 
Park  for  last  night's  Premier- 
ship match  was  thinking  of 
anything  but  finding  shelter 
from  the  freak  rainstorms 
that  hit  east  London  only 
half  an  hour  before  the 
scheduled  kick-off,  writes 
Chris  Curtain. 

With  Newcastle  providing  a 
hefty  proportion  cf  the  20.000 
people  already  in  the  sta- 
dium. the  referee  Mike  Riley 
had  ordered  a 15-minute  delay 
before  inspecting  the  West 
Ham  pitch,  only  to  learn  that 


the  storms  had  Hooded  the 
(dub's  electrical  sub-stations. 

So,  even  if  a pitch  covered 
in  puddles  after  a continuous 
downpour  had  been  playable, 
it  would  have  constituted  a 
danger  to  the  spectators  and 
it  was  West  Ham’s  safety  offi- 
cer who  took  the  final  deci- 
sion to  cancel  the  game. 

Middlesbrough’s  travelling 
support  at  least  had  a couple 
of  hours’  notice  and  time  to 
drown  their  sorrows  after 
David  EUeray  called  off  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup  semi-final  first 
leg  at  Stockport  at  around 
6pm.  Heavy  rain  had  made 
the  Edgeley  Park  pitch  un- 
playable even  though  Stock- 
port  had  kept  it  covered  until 
4pm;  the  downpour  left  large 
areas  of  standing  water. 


RTTERNATIONAL  OPEN  (Aberdeen): 
Teoond  r—l  fl  Ifartry  (Scat)  bt  G WU- 
tinson  (fag)  5-3;  J Fenroo  (Eng)  bt  J 
Johnson  (Eng)  9-2.  Ttonl  rhE  ft 
M c Miami  (Scot)  M S Parnell  (Eng)  6-1;  F 
Nbrtoa  (Eng)  bt  M WBUsna  (Wales)  3*4;  T 
Pt— oJMaBaJbtJSwaflfMlS-ftHOTuI 
■mm  (Eng)  Bl  □ QTtona  (NZ)  5-55  Haetov 
btc  Siwit  (Scot)  S-a  PwraHbtD  HoroW 
(Eng)  8-2. 


Fixtures 


: (730  union  stated) 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPERUUWUR-  Bractogfl  v Sheffield 
(H-Oj:  Cardttl  V Manenester 
PREMIER  LRAGUEt  Peterborough  v 
Swindon  [B-0):  Tetiorfl  v Kbignan  (B.0). 

• CHRIS  BOAROMAN  opens  Ms  eaasan 
In  the  bike  aaiMie  kn  France  on  Saturday  bt 
the  one-day  ibur  da  Kan  vor  and  pim  to 
make  nta  tint  British  appearance  of  the 
year  In  Die  Porthole  Grand  Mi  timwrfai 
in  tha  Lofaa  District  nan  month. 

■n*  SB-year-old  Wtriol-band  rider  Is 
n«  aetOng  hN  earty-Msson  sighb  Mgft 
however.  1 am  quia  prepared  a take  a 
booting  before  me  Tour  do  France  be- 
coim  mat  a the  one  mat  counts.-  sold  the 
one-hour  record  holder. 

'1  hove  got  110  days  racing  mbs  year. 
wfMeh  18  a heavy  achedule.  but  the  first 
time  i want  to  tow  la  during  the  Tour.  It 
mu«  come  tirst.’' 


SVEN  GORAN  ERIKSSON 
is  almost  certain  to  de- 
liver a humiliating  snub  to 
Blackburn  by  pulling  out  of 
hl$  agreement  to  become 

thnlr  manager  this  gummw 

Fears  that  Blackburn  would 
lose  out  to  Lazio’s  late  over- 
tures for  Eriksson  were 
heightened  yesterday  when 
the  Swede  again  stonewalled 
on  his  future. 

To  compound  Blackburn’s 
concern,  Tord  Grip,  the 
Swede  widely  expected  to  be- 
come Eriksson’s  No.  2 at 
Ewood  Park,  said  he  had  not 
even  discussed  a job  at  Black- 
burn with  Eriksson  and 
wanted  to  contact  hir^  last 
night  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Eriksson,  currently  coach- 
ing Sampdoria,  again  gave 
Blackburn  no  encouragement 
that  he  would  go  through 
with  the  deal  that  Jack  Walk- 
er's club  thought  had  been 


sealed  before  Christmas.  In- 1 
deed,  Italian  reports  say  I 
Blackburn  are  bracing  them- 
selves for  his  defection  by! 
preparing  a demand  for 
£500,000  compensation  from 
Lazio. 

“I  haven’t  got  any  com- 
ment," Eriksson  said.  “It  can 
be  construed  in  a certain  way 
but  I can't  speak  about  It  and  , 
it  will  be  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  that  I will  be  able  to 
announce  my  decision. 

“I  feel  sorry  for  everybody 
involved  but  it  has  been  very 
difficult  for  me  also.  I more  or 
less  know  what  my  decision 
is.  When  it  is  the  right  time  I 
will  tell  everybody." 

If  Eriksson  rejects  Black- 
burn, Walker’s  club  may  well 
; target  two  English  exiles. 
Bobby  Robson,  under  im- 
mense pressure  at  Barcelona, 
will  almost  certainly  leave 
the  Nou  Camp  this  summer; 
and  Roy  Hodgson’s  future  in 
Italy  with  Intemazionale  is 
by  no  means  secure. 


Aston  Villa  2 
Coventry  City  1 

Yorke’s 
double 
raises 
the  roof 


Two’s  company . . . CoDymore.  left,  who  scored  two  goals  In  two  minutes,  has  determination  written  on  his  thee  as  he  battles  with  Halle  at  Anfield  last  night  photograph:  cuve  amwswu. 


will  have  confused  many. 

Liverpool:  James:  McAtssr.  Mstteo. 
WrtgM.  B)ornabye,  Kvarme.  McManuman. 
Barnes  (Kennedy.  76).  Redknapp,  Fowler 
(Berger.  78min).  Collymore. 

Loads  Uoitod:  Martyn;  Kelly.  Rodebe. 
Palmer.  Halts.  Dorigo.  Wallace  (Rush.  74). 
Bcwyer.  Molenear.  Jackson  (Harte.  74). 
Deane. 

Rstorao;  A wmde  (Chester -Ie4lrwet). 


Minute-man  Hirst  arrives  late  to  put  wind  up  Derby 


season  put  them  ahead.  Asano- 
vic  took  a short  free-kick  on 
the  left,  Chris  Powell  crossed 
and  Stlmac’s  header  beat 
Pressman’s  dive. 

But  four  minutes  later  Hirst, 
who  had  been  on  the  field  as  a 
substitute  for  only  a minute, 
equalised  with  a fierce,  angled 
shot  after  be  bad  been  put  into 
the  dear  by  Pembridge 's  tak- 
ing, upfield  ball 

Dirty  Coo4yi  Houft  Conley.  Bowett 
McGrath.  SUmac.  C Powefl.  Vnn  Dor  Lean 
(Ward.  h-t).  Aoanovlc,  Trollope.  Sturridge 
Shorn  old  Wednesdays  Pressman; 
Atherton.  Nolan.  PomOridgo.  Newsome, 
Walker.  Coffins,  Nlctwl  (Blinker.  65minj, 
Carbone  (Donaldson.  82),  Booth. 
Humphreys  (Hirst.  74). 

Refiareee  P Alcock  |RedMU). 


The  night’s  only  First  Div- 
ision fixture,  QPR's  home 
game  against  their  fellow 
mid-table  struggle rs  Reading, 
likewise  fell  victim  to  a water- 
logged pitch. 

The  Scottish  League  pro- 
gramme, notably  Rangers' 
home  match  against  third- 
placed  Dundee  United,  was 
also  blown  away. 

And  lest  It  be  thought  that 
Indoor  ice  hockey  holds  just 
about  all  the  aces  in  any 
battle  with  the  weather  bar  a 
heatwave,  Ayr  Scottish  Ea- 
gles' Superleague  match 
against  Newcastle  Cobras  was 
put  in  cold  storage  after  the 
AA  advised  travelling  fans  to 
turn  back  for  borne  as  winds 
reaching  BOmph  caused  havoc 
ou  the  roads  to  Scotland. 


Stonewalling  Eriksson  set  to  snub  Blackburn 


Tottenham  have  made  In- 
quires about  the  Lazio  mid- 
fielder Marco  Piovanelli.  He 
is  not  a first-team  regular  and 
the  Italians  seem  willing  to 
sell  for  about  £2  million. 

Scunthorpe's  manager 
Mick  Buxton  has  left  the 
Third  Division  club  by  mu- 
tual agreement  He  went  after 
a meeting  with  directors  after 
Tuesday  2-0  home  defeat  by 
Chester,  his  team's  fifth 
successive  setback. 

Shaun  Newton  came  off  the 
substitutes'  bench. to  secure  a 
creditable  1-1  draw  for  Brian 
Horton's  Football  League 
Under-21  team  against  their 
Italian  conterparts  in  Genoa. 

The  Charlton  midfielder 
had  been  on  only  three  min, 
utes  when  he  secured  the 
62nd-mLnute  equaliser.  No 
one  was  more  grateful  to 
Newton  than  the  captain,  Bir- 
mingham's midfielder  Chris 
Holland,  whose . intercepted 
pass  led  to  Alessto  Pirri  scor- 
ing after  35  minutes. 


managed  to  get  his 
head  to  it  and  glanced  it 
beyond  Ogrizovic  and  in  off 
a post. 

Coventry  finally  man- 
aged to  break  through  to 
pose  their  first  threat  after 
53  minutes.  Telfer’s  cross 
from  the  right  was  met  by 
Hall  but  the  full-back's 
header  lacked  power  and 
looped  harmlessly  into  the 
arms  of  Bosnich. 

The  England  defender 
Southgate  received  a cau- 
tion for  a foul  on  Huckerby 
after  56  minutes,  but  Cov- 
entry's defender  Williams 
evened  things  up  by  earn- 
ing a yellow  card  for  a 
crude  challenge  on  Yorke. 

Whelan  then  found  Huck- 
erby in  an  advanced  posi- 
tion but  the  England 
Under-21  striker  was  let 
down  by  his  first  touch  and 
the  bail  ran  harmlessly  to 
Bosnich. 

Villa  increased  their  lead 
in  the  74th  minute  when 
Yorke  fastened  on  to  a 
cross  from  Ehiogu  and 
turned  past  Shaw  before 
firing  home.  But  three  min- 
utes later  Staunton,  felling 
to  see  that  Bosnich  had 
moved  off  his  line  to  col- 
lect, beaded  the  ball  over 
his  own  keeper  to  pull  one 
back  for  Coventry. 

Aatora  VEUaz  Basil  left  Nelson.  Ehiogu. 
Staunton.  Southgate.  Whqht  Tovmsorta. 
Taylor,  Draper,  MlimaoK.  York* 
Covaniryi  Ognzo*ic:  Shaw.  Taller. 
WIDIams.  Hill.  Rtohantaon.  Joss.  Wholan. 
Breen.  McAlliuor.  Hueker&y 
wmraM  K W Dirge  (Tanypenoyi 


Rangers  seal 
Vidmar  deal 


Patrick  Glenn 

[J ANGERS  officials  trav- 
■ aelled  to  Holland  yesterday 
to  sign  Tony  Vidmar,  an  Aus- 
tralian international  defender 
whose  Italian  passport  means 
he  does  not  need  a work  per- 
mit to  play  to  Scotland. 

Vidmar,  who  has  27  caps, 
will  join  the  Ibrox  dub  fro™ 
Breda  when  his  contract  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  He  is  the.  first 
player  Rangers  have  signed 
under  the  Bosnian  ruling. 

Celtic  are  understood  to  be 
stepping  up  their  efforts  to 
sign  the  Italian  defender  En- 
rico Annotu  from  Roma.  Ac- 
cording to  Italian  sources. 
Annoni  is  expected  In  Glas- 
gow In  the  next  48  hours  for 
further  talks. 

Roma  are  said  to  want 
about  £400,000  for  the.  player, 
whose  contract  expires  at  mo 
end  of  the  season.. 
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Some  o?  the  poss&ve  causes 

Steering  ootem 

Mcx&fled  just  before  ms 
previous  race  a fbrtntgW 
earfler.  The  coturon  fractured 
at  the  point  of  a wefd.  DM  It 
cause  me  accident,  or  did  B 
break  on  impact  with  the  watt? 
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Low  tyro  pressure 

After  an  earlier  accident  the  field  underside  of  the  cars  closer  to 
had  been  forced  10  trail  slowly  the  track.  A reduction  in  the 
behind  the  safely  car.  norma)  clearance  of  about  5mm 

As  the  tyres  cooled,  se  thalr  could  present  problems  over  an 
pressure  fril.Thb  brought  the  uneven  section  of  the  track. 
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£1  m Inga 
signs  up 
for  five 
seasons 
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Other  possIbEBtiM 

1 Power  sieermg  torture. 

2 A photograph  appears  to 
show  debris  on  the  track  in 
front  of  Senna  as  he 
approached  the  bend.  Did  he 
Pnk  to  avoid  it  and  upset  the 
balance  of  the  car.  or  did  he 
run  over  it  and  damage  his 
steering? 
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The  aftermath  of  the  crash . . . parts  of  Senna’s  Wffliams-Renaalt  FW16B  litter  thp  trackside  photograph:  j&vmjoupgautpeau 


Suddenly  the  car 
jP' changes 
direction,  leaving 
me  curve  and 
heading 

towards  the  / 

well.  £ 1 


1 famtoare So 
bend  - — 


Smofa 


Who  was  to  blame  for  Imola  tragedy? 


Ayrton  Senna  and  Frank  Williams,  right, 
were  part  of  the  same  grand  prix  team  for 
only  three  races.  Today,  Williams  faces  an 
Italian  court  charged  with  the  culpable 
homicide  of  the  former  world  champion. 
Richard  Williams  answers  some  of  the 
questions  surrounding  Senna's  death 


THE  appearance  at  the 
weekend  of  a previ- 
ously unseen  photo- 
graph of  Ayrton  Sen- 
na’s car.  showing  a piece  of 
debris  apparently  lying  in  the 
path  of  the  wm  iams-Rcnault 
FWiSB  moments  before  the 
Brazilian’s  fetal  crash,  has 
felled  to  impress  the  Italian 
magistrate  who  spent  more 
than  two  years  assembling 
evidence  that  will  be  put  be- 
fore a judicial  hearing  which 
opens  in  Imola  today. 

“This  photograph  doesn’t 
change  by  a millimetre  the 
belief  of  the  examining  magis- 
trate that  the  accident  was 
caused  by  a fracture  of  the 
steering  column,"  Maurizio 
Passarini,  the  magistrate, 
was  quoted  as  saying.  “On  the 
basis  of  the  investigation  and 
the  technical  findings,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  origin  of  the 
accident  has  been  precisely 
identified:  This  photograph 
has  no  relevance,  even  if  it  Is 
reliable.” 

Six  men  have  been  ordered 
to  appear  to  answer  charges  of 
anricldio  colposo  f culpable  ho- 
micide] in  connection  with  the 
crash,  which  took  place  on 
Sunday,  May  1,  1994  on  the 
seventh  lap  of  the  San  Marino 
Grand  Prix:  Frank  Williams, 
founder  and  managing  direc- 
tor of  Williams  Grand  Prix  En- 
gineering, the  constructor  and 
entrant  of  Senna's  car,  Patrick 
Head,  his  partner  and  techni- 
cal director;  Adrian  Newey, 
their  chief  designer  that  sea- 
son: Federico  Benriinelli.  rep- 
resenting Sagis,  the  company 
that  owns  the  Imola  auto- 
drome; Giorgio  PoggL  the  cir- 
cuit director;  and  Boland 
Bruynseraede,  tee  race  direc- 
tor, who  sanctioned  the  use  of 


Tennis 


the  circuit  on  behalf  of  Fia,  the 
sport’s  world  governing  body. 

Within  the  next  few  months 
we  may  find  out  whether  the 
court  considers  one,  some,  all 
or  none  of  them  to  have  been 
responsible  for  Senna’s  *wh 
in  an  accident  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable 
speculation  and  controversy. 
Not  the  least  of  the  factors  is 
the  knowledge  that  Senna 
went  into  the  race  under  pres- 
sure and  in  a disturbed  state  of 
mind. 

When  he  began  the  seventh 
lap  that  day,  the  great  Brazil- 
ian knew  he  was  in  a race.  It 
was  the  third  round  of  the 
world  championship.  Just  be- 
hind him  was  Michael  Schu- 
macher, who  had  won  the  first 
two  rounds  at  the  wheel  of  a 
car  which,  in  Senna's  mind, 
might  have  been  exploiting  an 
jljAgfll  technical  advantage 

The  Brazilian  had  been 
widely  expected  to  cruise  to 
his  fourth  title  in  1994.  his 
first  season  with  the  Williams 
team,  but  he  came  to  Imola 
with  nothing  tangible  — only 
the  disconcerting  realisation 
that  the  WLUiams-Renault 
FW16B  was  not  as  good  a car 
as  he  had  expected;  not  even 
as  good,  on  the  face  of  it,  as 
Schumacher's  Benetton  B194. 

Senna  was  in  first  place, 
having  led  off  the  grid  from 
pole  position  and  maintained 
his  lead  when  an  accident  on 
the  start-line  forced  the  field 
to  hold  station  behind  the 
safety  car  — an  Opel  saloon 
driven  by  an  Italian  racing 
driver.  Max  AngelMi  — until 
the  end  of  the  fifth  lap. 

The  sixth  lap  was  run  at  rac- 
ing speed  although  the  drivers 
were  cautious  because  the  ef- 
fect of  the  low-speed  running 


had  been  to  cod  their  tyres, 
lowering  their  pressure  — a 
critical  factor  in  flat-out  run- 
ning, but  also  vital  to  safe 
road-holding  at  racing  speeds. 

So  at  17  minutes  past  two 
o'clock  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon. Senna  led  the  field  past 
the  grandstands  and  the  time- 
keeping tower,  and  headed 
out  towards  the  long,  left- 
hand  curve  called  Tamburello 
— “little  drum”.  His  right 
foot  held  the  pedal  to  the 
metal,  flat  out  in  sixth  gear. 
He  was  doing  exactly  192  mph 
when  the  accident  began. 

What  happened  in  the  next 
L8  seconds  — and  particularly 
in  the  last  L4  seconds,  which 
were  not  covered  by  the  video 
camera  mounted  alongside  his 
cockpit — has  been  fixe  subject 
of  almost  three  years  of  public 
speculation  and  controversy. 
The  onboard  camera,  which 
captured  only  the  first  mo- 
ments of  the  incident,  showed 
the  car  veering  away  from  its 
normal  trajectory  in  the 
middle  of  the  curve  and  head- 
ing for  the  grass  strip.  21 
yards  wide,  which  separated 
the  track  from  a concrete  pe- 
rimeter wall. 

Passarini  set  up  a panel  of 
half  a dozen  experts,  includ- 
ing a designer,  a driver,  a doc- 
tor and  a road  engineer,  and 
sent  out  the  parts  of  the  bro- 
ken car  for  analysis  by  scien- 
tists at  Bologna  University 
and  the  Italian  aerospace  lab- 
oratory, Pratica  Di  Mare.  Last 
year  he  delivered  a 700-page 
report  into  the  hands  of  an 
examining  magistrate,  who 
concluded  that  there  was  a 
case  to  answer. 

To  most  non-Italians  the  na- 
ture of  the  hearing  seems 
every  bit  as  opaque  as  the 


cause  of  the  crash.  Here  are 
the  answers  to  some  questions: 
Q What  will  the  judge  be 
considering? 

A The  technical  find  mgs,  in- 
cluding analysis  of  the  frac- 
tured steering  column  and 
other  components  of  the  car's 
chassis  and  suspension;  the 
limited  amount  of  electronic 
data  salvaged  from  the  un- 
damaged Renault  engine- man- 
agement system;  the  precise 
condition  of  the  track  surface 
at  Tamburello;  the  proximity 
of  the  concrete  wall  bordering 
the  track;  the  question  of  the 
tyre  temperatures  and  the  use 


Italian  trials, 
never  mind  the 
appeals,  tend 
to  run  and  run 

John  Hooper  in  Rome 

Frank  williams^ 

legal  position  is  less 
fraught  than  might  at  first 
appear,  but  serious  all  the 
same. 

Charges  of  omiddio  col- 
poso [culpable  homicide) 
are  brought  more  freely  in 
Italy  than  for  the  closest 
British  equivalent,  man- 
slaughter. For  example, 
last  month  eight  people 
were  Killed  and  more  than 
20  injured  when  a train  left 
the  rails  near  Piacenza.  The 
investigation  undercovered 
evidence  that  safety  restric- 
tions may  have  been  lifted 
from  that  stretch  of  track. 
Among  those  now  feeing 


of  the  pace  car  the  removal  of 
debris  from  the  track  after  the 
start-line  accident;  and  the 
possibility  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  driver  error. 

Q Could  it  have  been  Senna’s 
fault? 

A Yes,  although  H seems  vary 
unlikely.  Even  Senna,  a virtu- 
oso, occasionally  made  a mis- 
take, but  in  Formula  One 
terms  Tamburello  was  an  un- 
demanding curve  — unless 
something  went  wrong,  in 
which  event  its  very  bland- 
ness became  dangerous,  since 
it  permitted  a combination  of 
high  speed  and  a degree  of  lat- 
eral force.  It  is  most  Likely  that 
some  momentary  but  serious 
disturbance  to  the  car’s  bal- 
ance put  the  Williams  beyond 
Senna’s  control,  as  happened 
in  the  major  crashes  experi- 
enced at  the  same  spot  by  Nel- 
son Piquet.  Michele  Alboreto 
and  Gerhard  Berger  in  previ- 
ous seasons. 

Q But  they  survived.  Why  did 
Senna  die? 

A From  a freakishly  unlucky 
injury.  The  first  part  of  the  car 
to  hit  the  wall  was  the  right- 
front  wheel  A suspension  arm 
snapped  and  bent  back,  pierc- 


trial  for  culpable  homicide 
is  a former  head  of  the  state 
railway  corporation. 

Since  the  Italian  legal 
system  does  not  provide  for 
anything  similar  to  a coro- 
ner’s inquest,  laying  crimi- 
1 nal  charges  is  often  the 
i only  way  to  ensure  a public 
examination  of  evidence 
surrounding  a death. 

In  the  Senna  case  the 
only  route  open  to  the  pub- 
lic prosecutor  was  omiddio 
colposo.  It  carries  a maxi- 
mum prison  sentence  of 
five  years  but,  in  the  major-  I 
ity  of  cases,  those  convicted  ( 
are  given  suspended  terms 
of  less  than  one  year. 

This  could  be  the  first  of 
several  trials.  Both  sides  in 

Italy  normally  have  the 
right  to  two  appeals,  at 
least,  to  higher  courts  where 
the  entire  body  of  evidence 
may  be  reheard;  nor  Is  it  un- 
common for  a higher  court 
to  decide  that  the  process 
shonld  begin  again  from 
scratch.  The  average  case 
takes  seven  years  to  settle. 


Snooker 


log  his  helmet  TT»H  it  not  the 
strength  of  the  car's  survival 
cell  would  have  left  him  only 
bruised  and  shaken. 

Q.  Did  the  steering  column 
break? 

A Yes.  It  fractured  at  the 
point  close  to  Senna’s  knees, 
where  it  had  been  welded  after 
a modification  to  make  him 
more  comfortable,  anrf  could 
be  seen  lying  on  the  ground 
next  to  the  cockpit  in  photo- 
graphs taken  immediately 
after  the  accident,  when  Senna 
had  been  removed.  The  weld- 
ing had  been  done  before  the 
previous  race,  a fortnight  ear- 
lier. The  real  question  is: 
when  did  it  break?  Passarini 
seems  convinced  that  it  broke 
before  the  accident  Others  be- 
lieve that  even  the  most 
sophisticated  equipment 
would  be  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  caused  the  accident 
or  was  a consequence  of  the 
car  hitting  the  wall  at  131  mph. 
Q What  did  the  film  show? 

A That  Senna  made  no  imme- 
diate effort  to  correct  the 
car’s  behaviour  once  it  had 
left  its  normal  trajectory.  He 
appears  to  be  holding  the 
wheel  against  its  normal 
resistance,  which  suggests 
that  it  did  not  break  before 
the  accident  began. 

Q Could  any  other  significant 
component  have  broken  or 
malfunctioned? 

A The  car’s  black  box,  record- 
ing data  for  the  Williams 
team,  was  badly  damaged  in 
the  crash,  destroying  most  of 
the  relevant  data  (although. 
Inevitably,  rumours  persist  to 
the  contrary).  Renault’s  te- 
lemetry shows  an  erratic 
reading  from  the  hydraulic 
system  linked  to  the  car’s 
power  steering.  It  is  believed 
that  the  system,  also  fitted  to 
the  car  of  Damon  Hill.  Sen- 
Da’s  team-mate,  was  switched 
off  at  the  next  race. 

Q Were  there  bumps  on  the 
track? 

A Yes.  During  practice.  Senna 
had  warned  HOI  to  beware  of 
ripples  on  the  Inside  of  Tam- 
burello. Schumacher, 
following  Senna  through  the 
curve  on  laps  six  and  seven, 
noticed  he  was  running  closer 
to  the  kerb  than  before  and 
sparks  were  coming  from  the 
car’s  magnesium  skid-plates, 
showing  that  it  was  bottoming. 


Rugby  League 


Q Why  was  the  perimeter  wall 
only  11  yards  from  the  track? 
A At  that  point  the  circuit 
passed  close  to  a river,  the 
Santemo.  Since  1994  the  track 
has  been  moved  far  away  from 
the  wall  with  the  introduction 
of  a chicane. 

Q Would  the  tyre  tempera 
hires  have  made  a difference? 
A Yes,  but  it  seems  most  likely 
that  they  would  have  caused 
the  accident  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  aberrant 
factor,  such  as  debris. 

Q Wasn't  tee  debris  swept 
away  by  tee  marshal*  while 
tee  safety  car  was  out? 

A Yes,  but  they  might  have 
missed  some.  Bruynseraede 
will  be  questioned  about 
whether  he  brought  the  safety 
car  back  in  too  early,  thereby 
terminating  the  dean-up. 

Q What  does  Frank  Williams 
think? 

A Acting  on  legal  advice,  he 
and  Head  have  maintained  an 
almost  complete  silence.  But 
Head,  who  is  upset  teat  he  and 
his  engineers  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  tee  car  prop- 
erly, is  known  to  favour  the 
theory  that  debris  may  have 
upset  tee  handling  of  tee  car, 
perhaps  in  combination  with 
the  low  tyre  temperatures. 

Q What  sort  of  mood  was 
Senna  In  that  weekend? 

A Unquiet.  Chi  the  Friday  be 
had  been  upset  by  a high- 
speed crash  experienced  by 
Rubens  Barrichello;  on  the 
Saturday  he  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  fatal  accident  to 
Roland  Ratzenberger.  an  inex- 
perienced but  well-liked  Aus- 
trian. On  tee  night  before  the 
race  he  had  arguments  mi  tee 
telephone  with  his  girlfriend, 
Adriane  Galisteu.  who  was  at 
their  home  in  Portugal,  and 
with  his  brother,  Leonardo. 
He  is  believed  to  have  told 
Adriane  that  he  did  not  want 
to  race.  A meeting  with  Wil- 
liams calmed  him  down  and 
before  he  went  to  bed  be  told 
Adriane  he  had  changed  his 
mind. 

Q Would  there  have  been  such 
a fuss  if  the  dead  man  had  not 
been  a good-looking  triple 
world  champion? 

A Highly  unlikely. 

* Richard  Williams  is  the 
author  of  The  Death  of  Ayrton 
Senna,  published  in  paperback 
by  Penguin  Books. 


Enqvist  defeat  eases  Henman  path  ?nuctu8£,”d  i£'„~ 


Richard  Jago  in  Antwerp 


WITHOUT  swinging  a 
racket  in  anger,  Tim 
Henman  saw  a route 
to  tee  semi-finals  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  Champion- 
ships widen  dramatically  here 
yesterday.  While  the  British 
champion  enjoyed  a rest  day, 
his  second-round  opponent 
today,  Mikael  Tillstrom,  was 
struggling  to  recover  from  flu, 
and  tee  major  seed  in  his 


Sport  in  brief 

Athletics 

Diane  Modahl  has  pulled  out 
of  Britain’s  showpiece  Indoor 
meeting,  Sunday’s  BUPA 
Grand  Prix  in  Birmingham, 
on  medical  advice.  She  will 
also  miss  a race  at  today's 
Stockholm  meeting  as  she 
awaits  the  results  of  blood 
tests.  The  former  Common- 
wealth 800  metres  champion 
was  urged  not  to  compete  by 
Malcolm  Brown,  the  British 


quarter,  Thomas  Enqvist.  was 
eliminated. 

If  Henman  goes  through 
today  he  will  meet  the  un- 
seeded Spaniard  Francisco 
Clavet  who,  from  within  two 
points  of  defeat  at  5-6  in  the 
second  set  and  from  a break 
down  in  the  third  set.  mixed 
slice  with  top-spin  from  the 

baseline  to  defeat  Enqvist  4-6, 
7-6, 6-3. 

Remarkably  Enqvist,  third 
seed,  world  No.  8 and  Paris 
Open  champion,  gave  back 


team'  doctor,  after  complain- 
ing of  a lack  of  energy. 

Cricket 

The  India  opener  Navjot 
Sldbu,  who  staged  a walk-out 
in  England  last  year  and  sub- 
sequently served  a 50-day 
ban,  has  been  selected  for  the 
flve-Test  tour  of  West  indies 
which  opens  on  Sunday  week 
in  Jamaica. 

Sidhu  returned  last  October 
for  the  limited-overs  tourna- 
ment in  India  against  Austra- 
lia and  South  Africa,  during 
j which  he  injured  an  dhow. 


the  break  to  love  with  three 
mistakes  including  a double 
fault  The  Swede  then  con- 
ceded another  break  with 
three  doubles,  even  though 
, the  umpire  incorrectly  over- 
ruled the  linesman’s  call  of 
fault  turning  one  serve  into 
an  ace. 

Henman  Is  now  one  of  only 
three  seeds  left.  Nicolas 
Kiefer,  a qualifier  who  ac- 
counted -for  tee  eighth  seed 
Jan  Slemerlnk.  looked  as 
though  he  might  spike  the 


He  then  missed  the  recent 
tour  of  South  Africa. 

Meanwhile  the  West  Indies 
board,  which  will  meet  in  An- 
tigua on  Saturday  to  finalise 
plans  to  challenge  the  Interna- 
tional Cricket  Council's  deci- 
sion to  allow  South  Africa  to 
stage  the  World  Cup  in  2003,  is 
also  to  propose  that  the  com- 
petition should  be  staged 
every  two  years  instead  of  the 
present  four-year  cycle. 

Ice  Hockey 

Last  night’s  Superleague  fix- 
ture between  Ayr  and  New- 


heavy  guns  of  the  1992  Olym- 
pic champion  Man:  Russet  as 
well,  unto  something  he  had 
eaten  the  previous  night 
began  to  give  him  stomach 
problems.  Twice  the  19-year- 
old  German  received  atten- 
tion on  court  before  his 
efforts  fizzled  oat  3-6. 6-3, 6-L 
The  new  fevourtte  is  Mar- 
celo  Rios,  tee  first  Chilean  to 
break  into  the  world  top  10. 
The  21-year-old  overcame  the 
Italy-based  Romanian  Adrian 
Voinea  6-4.  6-1. 


| castle  was  called  off  and 
I switched  to  tonight  when  the 
adverse  weather  conditions 
made  the  roads  too  dangerous 
i for  travel  between  the  North- 
east of  England  and  Scot- 
land’s west  coast 

Cycling 

Britain’s  Paul  Manning  was 
fourth  is  the  opening  individ- 
ual time-trial  of  tee  12-day 
Tonr  of  Langkawi  race  in  Ma- 
laysia, riding  the  llA  miles  in 
24min  43-89S8C.  The  Canadian 
Eric  Wohlberg  won  in  24min 
9.62sec. 


Ciive  Everton 

■%ETER  EBDON,  who  has 
or  recently  tended  to  play 
too  slowly,  will  play  Rounie 
O’Sullivan,  who  for  all  his 
natural  coordination  and  in- 
stinctive reading  of  the  game 
sometimes  plays  too  quickly, 
for  a semi-final  place  in  the 
International  Open,  the  sixth 
of  tee  season's  10  world-rank- 
ing events,  at  Aberdeen  exhi- 
bition centre. 

Ebdoo,  whose  season  has 
stalled  since  he  won  the  Regal 
Scottish  Masters  in  late 
September,  registered  a tense 
5-4  win  over  the  21-year-old 
Welshman  Mark  Williams 
yesterday  to  reach  his  first 
world-ranking  quarter-final 
for  six  months. 

O’Sullivan  moved  into  top 
gear  to  complete  his  5-2  win 
over  New  Zealand's  Dene 
O’Kane  with  a 142  total  clear- 
ance, Another  of  the  circuit’s 
quickest  players,  Tony  Drago, 
who  has  never  reached  a 
ranking  semi-final,  reached 
his  1 0th  quarter-final  by  beat- 
ing Northern  Ireland's  top 
player,  Joe  Swafl,  5-3. 


Paul  Rtzpatrick 

■RICHARD  BRANSON,  the 
■ ■millionaire  founder  of  tee 
Virgin  empire,  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  he  has  bought  a IS 
per  cent  stake  in  tee  London 
Broncos,  whose  season  opens 
on  Saturday  with  a fifth- 
round  Challenge  Cup  match 

against  Bradford  Bulls  at  The 
Stoop. 

Branson,  who  would  not 
reveal  how  much  the  stake  is 
worth,  declared  that  he  had 
opted  to  invest  in  rugby 
league  rather  than  cricket 
soccer  or  rugby-  union  be- 
cause “it  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  sports  in  the 
country”. 

The  Broncos’  chairman 
Barry  Maranta.  founder  of 
the  highly  successful  Bris- 
bane Broncos,  was  even  more 
upbeat  than  Branson.  "In 
three  or  four  years  this  team 
will  be  the  force  in  world 
rugby  league,”  he  said.  “We 
are  a one-city  team,  which  is 
what  the  concept  of  world 
Super  League  is  about  The 
enormous  talent  that  wrists 
in  the  south  is  where  tee 


future  of  Loudon  rugby  lies. 

“Our  under-26  team,  which 
12  months  ago  had  never 
played  rugby  league,  is  now 
unbeaten  in  tee  winter  com- 
petition. They  are  beating 
teams  in  the  north  whose  lads 
have  been  playing  rugby 
league  for  eight  or  nine  years. 
And  our  seconds  are  beating 
long-established  teams  by  30 
or  40  points." 

Martin  Offiah,  tee  former 
Wigan  winger  who  will  join 
the  Broncos  next  month  in 
time  for  the  start  of  the  Super 
League  season,  said:  “As  Lon- 
don becomes  one  of  the  top 
clubs,  J think  more  and  more 
players  will  want  to  come 
down  here.’’ 

• Bobbie  Gouldlng’s  appeal 
today  against  his  eight-match 
ban  will  be  unique  in  that  for 
the  first  time  the  players’ 
union  will  be  supporting  a 
player  applying  to  have  his 
suspension  reduced  on  ap- 
peal. Eric  Ashton.  St  Helens’ 
chairman,  said:  ‘The  RLPPA 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  support 
Go ul ding  because  they  are 
concerned  at  the  severity  of 
the  sentence  the  disciplinary 
committee  handed  down.” 


Robert  Armstrong 


VA'AIGA  TUIGAMALA. 
widely  regarded  as  tee 
world’s  most  powerful 
three-quarter,  yesterday 
returned  to  rugby  union  by 
signing  for  Newcastle  Falcons 
In  a deal  worth  more  than  £1 
million.  It  was  by  some  dis- 
tance the  most  lucrative 
transfer  in  tee  code's  18- 
month  professional  history. 

At  a stroke  the  Courage 
League  Two  club  have 
doubled  Tuigamala’s  Wigan 
salary.  In  fact  tee  27-year-old 
Western  Samoan,  who  is 
equally  comfortable  at  centre 
or  on  the  wing,  was  due  to 
earn  more  than  £500.000  with 
bonuses  over  tee  next  31.- 
years  — which  pro  rata  would 
put  him  on  a par  with  Sara- 
cens’ former  Springbok  cap- 
tain Francois  Pienaar  — but 
surprised  yesterday's  press 
conference  with  the  news  that 
he  had  signed  a longer  five- 
year  contract  with  Newcastle. 

The  club's  director  or 
rugby,  the  former  England 
fly-hair  Rob  Andrew,  said: 
“The  five-year  contract  shows 
bow  much  determination  we 
have  to  be  successful  and  how 
committed  the  board  are. 

"J  have  been  a fan  of  Inga's 
[since]  he  ran  all  over  me 
when  I was  playing  for  tee 
Lions  in  tee  second  Test  in 
1993.  He  is  one  of  the  world's 
leading  rugby  stars  of  either 
code,  on  and  off  the  field.  We 
will  be  using  his  personality 
off  tee  field  to  promote  the 
game  in  the  North-east." 

Newcastle  will  pay  Wigan  a 
£500.000  transfer  fee  plus  a 
£180,000  repayment  to  Super 
League  under  a break  clause 
Tuigamala  had  in  his  con- 
tract However,  the  deal  will 
make  only  a slight  dent  in 
Wigan's  £3.3  million  debt, 
which  was  the  underlying 
reason  for  his  departure. 

"The  move  was  inevitable," 
said  Jack  Robinson.  Wigan’s 
chairman,  wbo  also  held  talks 
with  Wasps,  where  Tuiga- 
mala  recently  had  a four- 
month  loan  contract.  “Inga 
felt  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  rugby  union  was  one  he 
could  not  turn  down  because 
it  set  him  up  for  life.” 
Tuigamala  becomes  New- 
castle’s 14th  international 


Wales  squad 
‘riven  by 
pay  envy’ 

THE  former  Wales  and 
Lions  flanker  Richard 
Webster  has  warned  that  tee 
Welsh  squad  may  be  too  di- 
vided over  money  to  present  a 
credible  threat  to  England  in 
next  month's  concluding 
round  of  tee  Five  Nations. 

“The  Welsh  camp  is  not  a 
happy  place  to  be.  There  are 
too  many  jealousies  because 
people  are  all  on  different 
kinds  of  pay  deals."  said  Web- 
ster, now  playing  at  Bate. 

"Some  are  on  Union  [WRU] 
contracts,  others  aren't  That 
causes  friction  and  there  are 
other  problems  because  some 
players  are  jealous  of  the  club 

money  being  earned  by  the 
English-based  players. 

“It  all  means  there  is  a lot 
of  squabbling  and  back-biting 
in  tee  Welsh  camp,  which 
there  never  used  to  be." 

Wales's  prop  Christian 
Loader  will  miss  tee  March  15 
match  in  Cardiff  because  of 
surgery  on  a knee  cartilage. 
Cardiff's  Lyndon  Mustoe  or 
Neath's  captain  John  Davies 
could  now  step  in,  with  tee 
tight-head  prop  David  Young 
switching  sides.  leuan  Evans 
is  confident  that  rest  will 
allow  his  hamstring  pull  to 
recover  in  time. 

Meanwhile  France  have 
their  prop  Franck  Toumalre 
back  in  the  squad  for  the  key 
clash  at  Twickenham  on  Sat- 
urday week  after  his  one- 
match  suspension  for  kicking, 
along  with  tee  lly-half  Alain 
Penaud  who  feces  a fitness  test 
today  on  his  twisted  ankle. 

The  uncapped  Dax  right- 
wing  Ugo  Mola  is  the  only 
surprise  In  tee  squad,  coming 
in  tor  the  injured  centre  Rich- 
ard Dourthe. 


FRANCE  SQUAD;  Q 

Aocscebxry  (Bbgles-Bordoaui).  D 
•imagna  (Pau>.  P Carbawn— a (Brtvat.  S 
Was  (Bourgoln-Jallleu).  C Lamalaon 
(Brlvel.  L Laflamaad  (Bourgoln).  A 
Paaaud  (Brlvel.  J-l  Sadourny 
(Cdlom.ers).  D Vamflttl  IBrtvcj,  U Hols 
roax).  Pomaardn  A Baaai  (Agrri),  C 
CaBtano  (Toulouse).  R ratal  <B*2ier&). 
M Dal  Haaa  (Agen),  H da  Roupomoul 
IToulanl.  J4.  Jardaol  (Toulouse).  O 

Mayie  (Dm).  O Marta  (ttonderrand).  H 
Miorln  (TouIouboi.  F Patoua  (Dai). 
Taumofra  (Nartxmne). 
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PREMIERSHIP  SOCCER 


Arsenal  1 , Manchester  United  2 

United 
blow 
Arsenal 
off  course 


David  Lacey 


ANCHESTER 
United  swept 
through  Arsenal's 
defences  last  night 
like  the  gale  which  turned 
Highbury  into  a wind  tunnel. 
Missing  Cantona  but  Inspired 
by  Cole,  the  Premiership  lead- 
ers struck  twice  in  the  first 
halt  through  Cole  and  Solsk- 
jaer,  and  appeared  to  have 
taken  an  unshakeable  grip  on 
a highly  entertaining  match. 

Arsenal's  frustration  grew 
when  Wright  had  a goal  disal- 
lowed for  ofTside  after 
Hughes,  who  had  replaced 
Adams,  hqd  hit  the  bar  in  the 
68th  minute.  Then  Bergkamp 
turned  in  Parlour’s  low  cen- 
tre at  the  near  post  two  min- 
utes later  to  give  Arsenal 
renewed  hope. 

Whether  or  not  Arsenal 
regain  the  championship  its 
destination  win  be  decided,  to 
a certain  degree,  by  the  se- 
quence of  events  at  Highbury 
which  began  with  last  night’s 
game.  United  were  leading  a 
procession  of  challengers  due 
to  visit  Arsenal  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  Wimbledon  will 
follow  on  Sunday,  and  later 
Liverpool  and  Newcastle. 

Last  night  the  greater  pres- 
sure to  win  was  on  Aratae 
Wenger's  team.  Though  stQl 
unbeaten  at  home  in  the  Pre- 
miership. Arsenal  had  won 
only  three  of  their  previous  10 
league  fixtures  and  had  fallen 
two  points  behind  the  leaders. 

For  United,  the  knowledge 


that  they  had  emerged  vic- 
torious from  only  one  of  their 
previous  eight  league  games 
at  Highbury  was  tempered  by 
the  feet  that  three  of  the  last 
five  matches  had  been  drawn. 
Avoiding  defeat  now  would 
mean  Arsenal  remaining  a 
nuisance,  like  a stone  in  a 
shoe,  rather  than  becoming  a 
more  serious  threat 

Each  team  was  without  im- 
portant players.  For  Arsenal. 
Luklc  continued  to  keep  goal 
in  place  of  the  injured  Sea- 
man while  Cantona  was  be- 
ginning the  two-match  sus- 
pension which  will  also  force 
him  to  miss  United’s  game  at 
Chelsea  on  Saturday. 

While  the  wind  had  blown 
away  the  rain  which  at  one 
stage  put  the  match  in  jeopar- 
dy, it  also  threatened  to  make 
the  football  a lottery.  Never- 
theless. Merson's  opening 
comer  was  caught  by  a capri- 
cious gust  and  simply  blown 
away  from  Pallister,  who 
would  otherwise  have  headed 
the  ball  dear. 

Similar  things  started  to 
happen  at  the  other  enri. 
Keown  did  wen  to  hoist  away 
a centre  from  Sdskjaer  bound 
for  Cole  and  then  Cole's 
glancing  header  from  Beck- 
ham’s short  cross  skimmed 
past  the  far  post 

With  Vieira  and  Bergkamp 
linking  as  easily  as  if  the 
game  was  being  played  on  a 
calm  spring  day.  Arsenal’s 
precise  passing  sliced  up  Un- 
ited's defence  more  than  once 
and  but  for  the  alertness  of 
Schmeichel  they  would  have 


Goal  man . . . Cole  celebrates  after  opening  the  scoring  for  United  at  Highbury  last  night 


taken  the  lead  on  the  quarter- 
hour. 

Vieira  and  Bergkamp  com- 
bined sweetly  to  send  Wright 
through  a square  defence  and 
a goal  for  Arsenal  beckoned. 


But  before  Wright  could  shoot 
Schmeichel  had  slid  out  feet 
first  to  block  the  opportunity. 

Arsenal  then  became  vic- 
tims of  Manchester  United's 
penchant  for  the  swift,  inci- 


If  you’ve  never  applied  for  a 
Barclayloan  before,  try  our 
One  Minute  Loan  Test. 
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Talcing  ouc  a bank  loan  is  something  chat  thousands 
of  our  customers  do  every  day.  Whether  it’s  money 
for  a car,  for  renovation  work  in  the  home,  or  a 
much  needed  holiday,  arranging  a Barclayloan  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Borrowing  made  simple. 

Yet  if  you've  never  borrowed  money  before,  you 
might  imagine  the  process  to  be  more  complicated 
than  it  is  (and  maybe  even  a little  intimidating). 

Thai's  why  we've  introduced  the  'One  Minute 
Loan  Test.’ 

It  only  takes  a minute,  and  you  can  complete  the 
test  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 

See  how  you  fare. 

Simply  complete  each  question  in  the  test,  in 
each  case  choosing  the  answer  which  best  describes 
your  current  situation,  and  enter  your  score  in  the 
box  on  the  right. 

If  your  total  is  12  or  more,  you'll  probably  qualify 
for  a Barclayloan.  And  a score  of  II  or  less  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  you  won't  qualify,  since  we'll  take 
all  your  personal  circumstances  into  account  when 
you  apply  for  the  loan. 

Easy  application  for  existing  customers  and 
new  customers  alike. 

Applying  for  your  loan  is  easy.  If  you  are  already  a 
Barclays  customer,  you  can  call  the  Freephone  number 
below  or  go  to  yonr  branch. 

If  you  don't  currently  bank  with  Barclays,  you 
can  stall  apply  for  a Barclayloan  by  completing  the 
coupon  opposite  or  by  calling  into  your  local  branch. 

Call  Barclayloan  Direct: 

0500  200  230 

Enstiiig  Barclays  amneoers  only 

14®%  APR  - mic  applicable  an  lams  of  between  £7,500  and  £10,000. 
Typical  example  — £7,300  knn  repayable  by  48  monthly  repaymenta  of 
£703.07  with  a rood  amoonr  payable  of  enriudmg  Boiekylua 

Protection.  A written  quotation  u available  Iran  year  lw»l  branch  or 
fima  Barclays  Bank  PIC,  OMIT,  Freepost  0MIDO8228),  PO  Bos  2000, 
Nonujghom_NG7  1BR.  lb  apply  fora  Barclay  luma  job  moat  be  18  or 
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give  counter-attack  which  Is 
so  essential  to  their  style. 
There  seemed  little  immedi- 
ate danger  as  Gary  Neville 
played  the  ball  long  and  high 
up  the  right  but  Adams,  per- 
haps confused  by  the  wind, 
felled  to  stop  it  reaching  Cole 
who  beat  Lukic  from  the  acut- 
est  of  angles. 

Arsenal  looked  mildly  put 
out  After  all,  they  had  at- 
tacked steadily  from  the  out- 
set only  to  be  beaten  by  what 
amounted  to  a sucker  punch, 
however  cleverly  it  was 
executed. 

Four  minutes  past  the  half 
hour  Manchester  United  In- 
creased their  lead  with  a 
counter-offensive  of  the  more 
classical  kind.  Poborsky 
found  Cole  in  a lot  of  space 
and  he  was  able  to  pick  out 
Solskjaer  to  the  left  of  goal 
who  scored  with  equal  sim- 
plicity witb  a shot  into  the  far 
comer. 

To  compound  Arsenal's  dis- 


O 

‘He  believed 
that 

happiness 
had  to  be 
learned,  he 
died 

believing  that 
he  had 
learned  it, 
and  he  spent 
his  career 
trying  to 
infuse  it  into 
buildings  and 
landscapes’ 
Jan  Morris  on  a 
new  biography 
of  Clough 
Williams-Ellis 
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comfort  they  lost  their  cap- 
tain for  the  second  halt  Ad- 
ams had  gone  into  the  game 
still  feeling  the  ankle  Injury 
which  had  forced  him  to  miss 
England's  World  Cup  quali- 
fier against  Italy  a week  ear- 
Her  and  now  he  gave  way  to 
Hughes. 

Hughes  gave  their  attack 
another  option  but  Wright 
should  not  have  decided  to 
take  Irwin's  legs  away  early 
In  the  second  half. 

The  striker’s  booking  left 
him  facing  a two-match  ban 
for  passing  21  disciplinary 
points  having  already  missed 
three  games  this  season 
following  a sending  off  Bould 
is  also  set  for  suspension  hav- 
ing been  cautioned  in  the  first 
half  for  a foul  on  Solskjaer. 

*nwri  Luklc;  Kmmi.  Adorns-  (Hughes, 
h-l),  Bould;  Dixon.  Parlour.  Vieira, 
Wlntarbunc  Maroon;  Wright.  Bergkamp, 
Kartell  ester  Unlledi  Schmeichel;  G 
Neville,  Johnson.  Pallister.  Irwin. 
Poborsky  {Butt.  71 min;  McClnlr.  86), 
Beckham.  Keane.  GJgge.  Cole.  Sotakfaer. 
M Bodeaham  (Loos) 


Nouveaux 
riches  Lions 
take  the  shilling 


Frank  Keating 


MEA  CULPA,  the 

truth  will  out,  and 
at  last  the  shock- 
horror  can  be 

revealed:  on  the  Lions  tour  of 
1983,  afew  of  us  pressmen 
brazenly  fiddled  our 
expenses. 

Many  of  the  players  had 
given  up  their  jobs  to  tour. 
They  were  nearly  an  skint, 

and  on  a strict  allowance  of  £8  a 
day  subsistence  expenses.  It 
was  peanuts  but  those  were  the 
great  and  glorious  days  of  am- 
ateurism. A phone  call  home 
cost  £3  a minute;  they  were 
allowed  one  twominute  call  a 
week.  Extra  time  would  be, 
and  was,  billed. 

Ten  or  so  of  us  journos 
“adopted”  a couple  of  players 
each  and  backhanded  them  a 
fiver  a week  from  our  expenses 
so  they  could  make  an  extra 
call  home.  My  two  were  the 
lock  forward  Steve  Boyle,  be- 
cause he  was  from  “Glaw- 
ster’s"  irtwgshnim,  field  of 
dreams  from  boyhood,  and  the 
wing  John  Carieton  because 
Orrell,  his  club,  were  nearest 
to  the  Guardian  office  in 
Manchester. 

This  year’s  35  Lions  head 
for  South  Africa  in  Mayas 
comparative  millionaires.  A 
measly  £8  a day?  Accommoda- 
tion, meals,  travel  and  “free- 
bies” will  be  all-found.  In  addi- 
tion It  looks  as  though  they 
will  each  hank  £20,000  for  their 
13-match  labours.  Nice  work. 

Apparently  the  original  fee 
mooted  was  £12,000 per  man, 
with  an  additional  £2,000  Test 
fee  (there  are  three),  but  the 
manager  Fran  Cotton-rightly 
vetoed  this  as  a divisive  bo- 
nus. Then  £15,000  each  was 
suggested  (or  £2,000  a week) 
plus  a win  bonus  for  every 
match.  This  was  also  turned 
down,  so  £20,000  it  is  per  man: 
play,  win,  lose  or  spectate. 
Anyway,  enough  calls  home 
to  take  out  shares  in  Telecom. 

Mind  you,  in  1983  in  New 
Zealand  that  £8  a day  seemed 
riches  beyond  compare.  On 
the  previous  Lions  tour  to  the 
country,  six  years  earlier  in 
1977.  the  allowance  had  been 
only  £3  (NZ$5.50),  and  I 
remember  Allan  Martin  and 
Andy  Irvine  being  absolutely 
delighted  when  the  manage- 
ment agreed  that,  just  the 
once,  they  could  have  an  extra 
phone  call  on  the  house  the 
day  their  wives  gave  birth. 

On  that  same  tour  the  man- 


agement edict  was  that  only  at 
supper  on  the  twice-a-week 
match-days  would  one  bottle 
ofwine  be  laid  on  — to  be 
shared  by  four  play  ere. 

Early  In  the  tour,  Ina  hotel 
bar  at  Hawke's  Bay.  a good 
head  of  steam,  was  building  up 
and  a few  of  the  braver  players 
began  signing  waiters’ chits  in 
the  name  of  the  New  Zealand 
HU  liaison  officer  Russ 
Thomas.  Next  morning  fierce 
memos  were  pushed  under  the 
doors  of  each  bedroom,  shared 
of  course:  “I  do  not  query  laun- 
dry bills.  The  Lions  can  order 
free  In  the  lounge  all  they  want 
in  the  way  of  inki-morning  cof- 
fee or  afternoon  tea.  But 
drinks  will  only  be  provided 
free  for  the  management.” 

The  two  most  celebrated  and 
successful  Lions  tours  of  the 
century  were  to  New  Zealand 
in  1971  and  to  South  Africa 
three  years  later.  The  former 
coincided  with  decimalisation, 
and  Twickenham,  up  to  date  as 
ever,  formally  announced  that 
players’ expense  allowances 
“would  now  be,  per  diem,  the 
local  equivalent  not  of  15s  but 
ofTSp".  In  other  words;  not  a 
halfpenny  rise  on  the  1968  rate. 
The  unbeaten  1974  tour  rate 
was  also  75p  per  day. 

Those  old  tours  lasted 
months  not  weeks;  they 
played  over  30  matches,  not 
the  13  the  1997  Lions  will  play. 
On  the  1955  tour  to  South  Af- 
rica, England's  dynamic  cen- 
tre Jeff  Butterfield  remem- 
bers “an  allowance  of  10  bob  a 
day,  that’s  50p  now.  but  it  was 
a heck  of  a rigmarole  to  get  it. 
we  had  to  sign  chits  to  prove 
what  we’d  spent  it  on.  I dare 
say  we  were  allowed  a free 
phone  call  home  in  theory  but 
it  took  half  a day  to  get 
through  then  so  1 don't  think 
anyone  bothered;  it  was  all  a 
different  culture  then.” 

THE  first  time  touring 
rugby  Brits  were  called 
“lions”  was  in  New 
Zealand  in  1930.  Rugby 
then  was  middle  class.  The 
players  had  to  pay  an  £80  bond 
themselves  for  the  privilege. 
This  sum  was  banked  by  the 
manager,  "Bim"  Baxter,  and 
when  any  was  required  it  was 
paid  out  by  bim  in  the  form  of 
anlOU  chit  to  the  team  hotel 
or  such-and-such  establish- 
ment Hard  cash  could  not  tar- 
nish amateurism. 

Some  grand  Welsh  collier- 
forwards  missed  out  for  that 
reason — also  because,  pre- 
selection, a player  bad  to  own 
two  dinner  jackets,  pristine 
white  for  the  tropics  boat  Jour- 
ney and  black  for  dining  in  the 
colonies.  For  far  different 
reasons,  stffi  affinity  old  game. 

In  my  day  they  used  to  say, 
why  be  a Lion,  all  that  sweat 
for  nuppence?  Not  now:  13 
matches  and  they  could  all  put 
a lump  down  on  a new  man- 
sion come  July. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,892 

Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


1 Dig  out  In  ihe  rain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  can  (6) 

4 Not  Southern  English  apple, 
one  with  approximately 
yellow  colouring  (8) 

9 Trauma  followed  love  for 
Wilde  (5) 

10  Declaration  of  a feRow.  if 
backing  what  lowers  a boat 
(9) 

11  Accept  awfully  green 
person  or  boat  etc  (9) 

12  One  of  three  in  song  or  two 
(or  one)  in  play  (5) 

13  Polite  and  Impolite 
freedom?  (5,7) 

17  Thief’s  crucial  advance  finds 
ways  to  rob  the  Gurkha  (12) 

20  Colour,  sound,  and  music  in 
the  earth  (5) 

21  Lumps— young  thing 

argues,  sadly  (4,5) 


23  See  whatlhe  calendar  shows 
about  scrambled  egg  at 
porter’s  entrance  (5.4) 

24  The  singer’s  fatherland?  We 
hear  they  go  in  schools  © 

25  Political  entity,  the  Press 
without  the  4 (3.5) 

26  Feed  and  read  (6) 

Down 


1 Cards  for  carding?  (8) 

2 Break  the  ice  with  dives  that 

are  crucial  (8) 

3 Jane's  holding  one  in  the 
nest  (5) 

s International  body’s  fake 
battle,  faked  as  we  aD  recall 
(13) 

6 Church  leaderto  tread 
unsteadily  in  back  room  (0) 

7 Vicar  setter  has  to  wake  up  (6) 

8 Beast  with  outlet  far  others  (B) 


□ □ □ □ □ □ 
nmnaa  □□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ DEES 
□ □□□□  □□□□□□□□El 

□ □ □ □ a a 

□□□□□naonna 

□ □ a n q □ □ 

□□□□  nanaa  anna 

•a  q a □ h □ a 

EBB □□□□□□□□ 

ana  a m o 
BnaonnDEQ  □□□□□ 

□ ana  □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□  □□□□□ 

a □ □ □ no 
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io  One  note  in  command  in  a 

singular  county  and  another 
in  cathedral  musk;  (8,5) 

14  Trial  by  peers  with  game  at 
headquarters  (41 ,4) 

15  See  18 

16  He'S  a prig:  quietly  get  up 
whan  he's  around  (8)  ■ 

18,1 5 One  allowed  a little 
patisserie  girl  to  be  eaten  by 
a dog:  there’s  a story  and  a 
haffi  (6,8) 

19  Blur  of  wild  geums  round 
Diana'S  head  (6) 

22  Broadcaster  could  be  worse 

(5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


W Stuck?  Then  call  our  solutions  Itna 
on  0891  33S  338.  C*Ba  cost  SOp 

per  minute  at  M times.  Service  sup- 
ptedbyATB  


SUPPORT 
rscycuno 
MewMdpmnnKto 
up«iWdtten* 
mmMfcrUKnms- 
papnlnttrtnfaiK 
inontaafinS 


